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"Who dreams shall live. And if we do not dream 

Then we shall build no Temple into Time. 

Yon dust cloud, whirling slow against the sun, 

Was yesterday's cathedral, stirred to gold 

By heedless footsteps of a passing world. 

The faiths of stone and steel are failed of proof, 

The King who made religion of a sword 

Passes, and is forgotten in a day. 

The crown he wore rots at a lily's root, 

The rose unfurls her banners o'er his dust. 



The dreamer dies, but never dies the dream. 
Though Death shall call the whirlwind to his aid. 
Enlist men's passions, trick their hearts with hate, 
Still shall the vision live. Say nevermore 
That dreams are fragile things. What else endures 
Of all this broken world save only dreams! " 

Dana Busnet 
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WITH SOUL ON FIRE 

CHAPTER I 

SLOWLY the Algonquin steamed up the narrows 
forming the entrance to New York Harbor. It 
was a mild morning in early spring. A light fog 
which had hung over the water, shutting out all sight 
of approaching land, was just beginning to lift. As 
the vessel drew near the channel faint glimpses of the 
shore on either side, already carpeted with the deli- 
cate green of a new spring-tide, were becoming more 
clearly visible, while the fresh fragrance of newly 
plowed earth was wafted across the intervening water. 
The decks of the vessel were crowded from stem to 
stern with khaki-clad soldiers, for it was an American 
transport returning from the shores of France after the 
ending of the great war. Ten days before, it had 
steamed out of the English channel, homeward bound 
at last. The trip across had been uneventful, save for 
the natural exuberance of joy that filled every heart 
and could not be suppressed, finding expression in 
noisy laughter, in almost constant singing, and in harm- 
less boyish pranks. Even the officers were too much 
in sympathy with the men to attempt any more than 
a merely nominal restraint. 
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8 WITH SOUL ON FIRE 

To every man aboard, save the members of the 
crew, the ten days at sea had seemed like ten weeks; 
for next to their joy at leaving France was the im- 
patience with which they looked forward to the home- 
coming and the reunion with families and friends. 
And now, in the realization that the long voyage was 
over and that just beyond, where every man was peer- 
ing eagerly through the thinning fog, lay the great 
city from which they had embarked an eternity before, 
as it seemed, — so much had occurred since then, — a 
strange hush fell upon the crowded decks; all boister- 
ous noise and laughter died away and only the subdued 
murmur of low voices could be heard. The light of 
a hardly suppressed excitement shone in every face; 
pulses beat more quickly and the mass of men, as if 
moved by a common impulse, surged quietly toward 
the forward decks, all the while gazing intently ahead. 

I had been standing at the rail, looking out for the 
first sight of land and watching the men about me with 
keenest interest, for that was my real business. I had 
gone to France when America entered the war as an 
observer, representing a syndicate of Eastern news- 
papers, and so had been an onlooker rather than a 
participant in the great struggle. As I had been a 
globe-trotter all my life, I had no particular home and 
no family to which I was now returning; and since I 
had been in no real danger during the war, I had felt 
myself outside the experiences of homesickness and 
relief that were common among my fellow passengers 
on the voyage over. They had afforded an interest- 
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ing series of psychological studies, however, and more 
than once I had caught myself envying their im- 
patience to reach home, their satisfaction with the 
great results they had helped to make possible, and 
their intense joy that it was now all over and done 
with. 

As I noticed the sudden hush that had fallen on the 
crowd, a voice from the forward deck rang out : 

" Hats off, fellows, when she comes in sight." 

A few minutes later, as a gust of wind lifted the 
fog still higher, another eager voice cried out : 

" There she is." 

And then, before all eyes, as if emerging from the 
dim mists of some far-away past, slowly and ma- 
jestically the Statue of Liberty came into full view. 
There was a moment of perfect silence as all heads 
were bared, and then the cry rang out : 

" Three cheers for the United States." They were 
given with a rousing tiger. Then : 

" Three cheers for Liberty Enlightening the 
World." And then, some loyal son led in three cheers 
for " Little old New York." 

The spell was broken. The hush that had fallen 
on the vessel a few moments before was now dispelled 
by eager, noisy voices as every man tried at once to 
express in speech his long pent-up feelings. 
O Lady, Lady." 
O gee, but it's good for sore eyes." 

"That's the greatest thing I've seen since I left 
home" 
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" There's nothing in England or France to touch 
that, fellows." 

There was moisture in many eyes and when some 
voice started "America," every man joined in with 
an intensity of fervor he had never expressed before. 
A few moments more, and the densely massed crowd 
had broken up into smaller groups, while the noisy 
conversation, momentarily interrupted, burst out 
afresh. 

As I glanced carelessly around, my gaze fell on a 
figure standing alone, leaning against the railing a 
little in advance of me, his eyes still fixed on the 
Statue to which we were steadily drawing nearer. 
His cheeks were paler than the bronzed faces of his 
comrades and I recognized him at once as Frank Barr, 
2nd Lieutenant of the 309th Infantry. He had spent 
the past few months since the closing of the war in 
various hospitals in France and England. The fresh 
color in his cheeks, however, and his strongly built 
though slender figure revealed the fact that his con- 
valescence was over and that the full tides of health 
had once again taken possession of both body and 
mind. 

There was no man on the ship to whom I felt more 
strongly attracted. I could not say, as yet, that I 
really knew him, though I had conversed with him 
oftener than with any other single individual, for there 
was a peculiarly elusive quality about him which drew 
me powerfully and yet, in some subtle way, kept me 
from him. I think that the others felt that he was 
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inclined to be reserved and rather distant. I had even 
heard him spoken of more than once as being a " queer 
one." That he was decidedly different from the 
others was self-evident; but the more I saw of him, 
the more clear it became to me that the difference was 
not due to any mere natural reserve, least of all to any 
feelings of superiority on his part, in fact, not to 
anything that he could help; it seemed almost as if 
he lived in a different world. 

I was standing on deck, idly watching the process 
of embarking the troops, when he came on board with 
his men. Half way up the gang-plank he turned 
his face in my direction and I gazed full into his eyes. 
It was what I saw in those eyes that awakened my 
interest at once, though the man was a perfect stranger 
to me at the time. 

As a matter of fact, the study of the human eye had 
become a sort of hobby of mine, especially since going 
to France. I had come to classify the eyes I had noted 
under various types, on the theory that the eye re- 
vealed the real spirit of the man. So I had become 
familiar with the tired eye, the blase eye, the fearful 
eye, the resigned eye, the reckless eye, the hopeless eye, 
and, the one I liked best to see, the brave and confident 
eye. But the eyes of this stranger did not fall into 
any one of these familiar classes ; they represented a 
new type, at least new to me; and my curiosity was 
immediately aroused. After he had come on deck I 
followed him around, keeping at a distance so as not to 
attract his attention, just for the sake of studying 
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this something new in the way of eyes, to one who 
considered himself a good deal of an expert on the 
subject. 

I kept this up for several days after leaving port 
before I even tried to become acquainted with him, 
seeking to satisfy myself as to what it was that 
seemed to put his eyes in a class by themselves. I had 
often detected a new expression coming into the eyes 
of the men I had known over there; and I had ex- 
plained it on the ground that the Something that 
looked out through the eyes had changed, and that it 
looked out differently; as if the experiences through 
which one had passed, the sights he had witnessed, 
the daily looking fixedly into the face of life in its 
elemental aspects, and into the face of death in its 
ugliest features, had somehow so registered themr 
selves on the inner self as to alter its visible expression 
in the physical eye. At least, that was my theory; 
for if the eyes are the " windows of the soul," it did 
not seem strange to me that an altered or changed 
soul should first make itself apparent through the 
eyes. 

I suppose it was this pet theory of mine that gave 
to the eyes of Frank Barr such a peculiar fascination, 
for they were different from any eyes I had ever 
studied, and I was curious to explore the man himself 
and discover, if possible, what it was that looked out 
of the windows of his soul with such a strange and 
individual expression. 

It would be difficult to put into words all I read in 
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his eyes as the result of the closest observation obtain- 
able during the first three or four days of our passage 
home. I can only try to suggest the impression they 
made upon me in what are, at best, only rough symbols 
of deeper meanings. His eyes were neither young 
nor old, but seemed to possess a timeless quality, as 
though the being who looked through them had 
transcended the arbitrary limitations of time and 
learned to look at all things in the clear, white light 
of an eternal present. 

Just what this impression of timelessness was due 
to, it would be hard to say; perhaps, not to any one 
thing. There was a suggestion of unfathomable 
depths, not into which one looked so much, as 
depths out of which the eyes looked at you ; as though 
the man behind the eyes had descended to the deep 
places of understanding and surveyed you and all 
things from a center to which you had never yet 
penetrated. There was a hint of subtle insight, as if 
the one who looked really saw, not the mere ex- 
ternals, the accidental and incidental trappings of 
things and of people, but the deeper essence, the 
hidden reality that lay behind and within all ex- 
ternalities. There was also a calm steadiness in the 
gaze, as if one had looked so long and so deeply into 
the mysteries of existence as to be no longer sus- 
ceptible to fear or doubt or uncertainty of any kind, 
as if one had found himself at home even in the dark- 
est mystery that life presents. 

But, above all, the thing that gathered depth and 
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insight and steadiness into one unity and gave the 
eyes their remarkable power, was the light that dwelt 
within them, — a shining light as if proceeding from 
an inner consciousness of problems solved, of wisdom 
gained, of truth attained, of peace won, of joy ex- 
perienced, of victory achieved,! — in a word, of self 
discovered. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that any one else 
saw all that I thought I saw in his eyes, for this sub- 
ject was my speciality; but I soon discovered that 
many noticed the something peculiar in the man's ex- 
pression, even though they were not interested in 
analyzing it as closely as I had done ; and besides, they 
hadn't had my experience in reading eyes. It didn't 
take me long, however, after I finally became ac- 
quainted with him, to find that he was as utterly 
oblivious of anything different in his eyes as a baby. 
He was too completely absorbed in the change that 
had taken place within himself to care anything about 
the way in which it had been revealed to me. 



CHAPTER II 

WHEN I finally approached him the fourth day 
out I found no difficulty in getting acquainted ; 
in fact, he seemed to welcome my advances. In our 
first conversation it almost seemed as if my eye-read- 
ing proclivities had played me false, he seemed so 
thoroughly human and natural and young. His youth- 
ful figure and boyish face, apart from the eyes, did 
not seem to harmonize with that something else I 
thought I had seen in him. But just when I felt most 
inclined to reject, as having no basis in fact, all I had 
conjured up about him, my gaze would come back to 
those eyes, and then I knew I was right; there was 
something in him that was different, and I became 
more than ever determined to ferret out the mystery 
for my own satisfaction. 

As we saw more of each other, I sought, with what 
tact I possessed, to lead him to talk about himself, for 
I felt that if he could only come to have confidence in 
me, the time might arrive when he would talk freely 
and, consciously or unconsciously, disclose the secret 
that so fascinated me. It was not easy at first to 
draw him out and more than once, when I had asked 
a leading question, I found him looking at me, not 
exactly with distrust, but as if he were wondering 
within himself how much of what he had to disclose 
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I was really capable of understanding. At such 
times I sought to change the subject, urging myself not 
to be too precipitate or impatient, convinced that if I 
were only wise enough he would reveal in time all I 
longed to know. 

As time went on I fancied that I detected in him a 
growing desire to share with me something that had 
come to him, and I perceived that any barriers of 
natural reserve were being gradually broken down, so 
that at last I grew confident that eventually I should 
find the explanation I sought. Thus, by degrees, I 
learned much about his early life leading up to his 
entering the army and going to France. And the more 
I learned, the better satisfied I became that he was 
not just the average, ordinary boy. 

His home had been in one of the New Jersey sub- 
urbs of New York City. His father was a success- 
ful manufacturer, at the head of a large factory, and, 
in consequence, Frank had never wanted for any of the 
comforts or even luxuries of life. One night as we 
sat on deck, watching the ship's rail as it rose and fell 
with the sea's lazy swell, he told me of his boyhood 
days, and what he said that night made me know 
instinctively that he was feeling his way with me, 
trying to test me out, as it were, to see how much of 
what was really inner and vital to him I was capable 
of appreciating. I divined then that if any further 
confidences were to come, he would have to be as- 
sured now of my sympathetic understanding; and I 
also knew that my part was not to say too much, but, 
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in some subtle way, to make him feel that my very 
silence expressed sympathy. 

I suppose that all boys are born curious, but from 
what he told me I realized that his in-born curiosity 
reached a pitch of intensity and possessed a quality 
not common to the average boy, that it had stayed with 
him as he emerged into youth and had become the 
passion of his young manhood. 

" The most vivid memory of my boyhood," he said, 
"was a burning desire to know things, to find out 
their inner meanings, to discover how they worked. 
It was like an impelling urge that I was powerless 
to resist. Every toy I had, I took to pieces, every 
flower I found, I pulled apart ; even my first books had 
to be rebound within a few hours after they came 
into my possession. I would have dissected my pet 
dog if that had been possible; as it was, I was severely 
bitten trying to force his jaws open so that I might 
see a little farther down his throat." 

" They call that the destructive instinct in children," 
I ventured. 

" I know. That's what my parents called it and I 
was summarily punished many times to break me of 
the 'bad habit.' But it wasn't that with me; there 
was a method in my madness. I felt I just had to 
know what lay behind things; and if I didn't find out, 
I suffered bitter disappointment, real suffering it was 
too, for a boy. 

" Why, I remember, as if it were yesterday, one 
summer in the country. I was only six. There had 
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been a severe thunder storm and as the rain finally 
ceased, I saw my first rainbow. It seemed to me the 
most wonderful thing I had ever seen. My mother! 
took me in her arms and told me the old story of the 
pot of gold that lies at the end of the rainbow. For 
weeks I prayed for rain. Whenever we had a storm 
I would watch, my face glued to the window, for the 
appearance of the possible wonder. At last, my de- 
sires were rewarded. Toward evening of a close and 
muggy day, there came a terrific electrical storm. 
When its fury was spent, to my intense joy I saw the 
marvel in the heavens. Quietly and unbeknown to 
any one in the house, I crept out the back door and 
started down the country road toward the pot of gold 
I was sure lay at the rainbow's foot. After I had 
trudged nearly five miles a benevolent farmer ran 
across me, wet and bedraggled with mud, and took 
me into his house and put me to bed, where the folks 
found me the next morning. 

" It was a long time before I got over that dis- 
appointment/' he added, smiling rather wistfully. He 
paused and for a long time we sat in silence. But I 
knew that was not the end. After a little, he re- 
sumed. 

" Of course, the form assumed by the inner urge 
changed as I grew older. If ever a school boy had a 
thirst for knowledge, it was I; and yet, even before 
entering the High School, I began to be dimly con- 
scious that it wasn't the knowledge of the text books 
that fascinated me so much as some vague goal toward 
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which I felt that knowledge might lead; it was the 
something behind and beyond that kept luring me on 
and made my work at school a joy rather than a task. 
I could not define to myself just what it was I was 
seeking or what I expected, however vaguely, to find, 
except that I felt sure there must be some goal, some 
answer somewhere to the inarticulate questionings 
within, some response that would satisfy the hunger 
of my inner being. Only, then, and for a long time 
after, I expected to find the answer in books or in 
something outside. 

" When I was ten years old my parents took me 
abroad for a three months' trip through Europe. It 
was the great event of my life up to that time. The 
winter before, my father brought me the Baedekers 
on the different countries we expected to visit, and 
before we sailed I had studied them all from cover to 
cover until I knew their contents almost by heart. On 
our return I went through all the other Baedekers pub- 
lished in the same way. It meant a tremendous widen- 
ing of my boyish horizon ; but I recall that my deepest 
hope, in gaining this new information of other lands 
and strange peoples, was that somewhere I might find 
the answer to my old hunger for what would really 
•satisfy. 

" It was with the same vague desire that I took up 
the study of the languages in my High School course, 
Latin and Greek, and later, German and French. Be- 
neath the new vocabularies and the principles of gram- 
matical construction and finally, in the actual litera- 
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ture of these other peoples, I was always seeking, 
groping, feeling my way dimly toward a knowledge 
I knew must exist, but that had eluded me thus far. 
So that when I entered college at nineteen, it was with 
the full-blown purpose of wresting the secret meaning 
of Life, if that was a possible thing, from the next 
few years of study." 

Just then taps sounded and, with extreme re- 
luctance, I parted from him for the night. 



CHAPTER III 

AS I went to my cabin a half hour later I found 
my mind revolving the question: What did he 
find in his college course? although, as I fell asleep, 
something whispered from my subconscious being that 
college too had proven a disappointment and that what 
he had evidently discovered had been found elsewhere. 

I came across him the next morning as I was taking 
my constitutional on deck. He was standing in the 
stern, his eyes following the white wake of the ship 
as it stretched away behind us only to lose itself in 
the mists of the distant horizon. As he greeted me, 
I scarcely refrained from blurting out the question 
that had been uppermost in my mind since we parted 
the evening before : " Tell me, what did your college 
course yield you ? " Instead, however, we talked 
about the weather, the ship's speed and other inconse- 
quential things, though I knew and he knew that in 
both our minds there was only one thing that really 
mattered. After a few minutes, we took a turn or 
two around the deck, finally dropping into our chairs 
in the lee of one of the life boats. 

I do not recall which one broached the subject first, 

but before either of us realized it, he had taken up the 

threads of the conversation of the night previous as if 

there had been no interim of sleep. 

" I threw myself into my college work with re- 
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doubled intensity," I remember his saying; and then 
I settled myself with the feeling that I was getting 
nearer to the great disclosure. 

" I had gone in for honors in philosophy, for it 
seemed to me that the thing I was seeking must be 
found there, if anywhere. I had made up my mind 
by this time that what I was really groping after, was 
a correct philosophy of Life; to find that would be to 
find the summum bonum, the supreme satisfaction of 
life." He was silent while a strange look of pain 
crossed his face. At last I could stand the suspense 
no longer and, in an almost inaudible whisper in which 
the note of eagerness could not be suppressed, I asked : 

"Did you find it?" 

He shook his head. " No, not there. For a time 
I was intensely interested, because of the novelty of 
the subject, I suppose; and also, because I felt that 
now I was nearing the end of my search. But it 
proved to be a false clue after all, another case of 
disillusionment. Oh, of course, I do not mean that 
I did not profit from the study, that I did not derive 
benefit from it in a purely intellectual way. I learned 
many things I had never known before. I became 
familiar with names and periods of thought and types 
of theory and the different view-points from which 
men had looked out on the universe and life; and I 
learned to criticize them all. The mental discipline 
was Undoubtedly good enough. The trouble seemed 
to be that it was all historical and analytic and ob- 
jective and critical." 
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He glanced at me searchingly, as if wondering 
whether I was getting his real meaning, or whether I 
appreciated just where the lack had been in these 
studies of his. I confess all his talk of philosophy 
and his free use of terms perfectly familiar to him 
but more or less vague and meaningless to me, had 
led me into rather deep water, and so I ventured no 
reply. 

" It didn't reveal anything," he began again in a mo- 
ment. " It all seemed to lie on the surface ; it was all 
so obvious, so self-evident, — so superficial that finally 
it lost interest and my former zest for the subject 
seemed to ooze away. It didn't touch the deeper 
things below the surface," he added, as if he found it 
difficult to express just what lay in his mind, and felt 
he wasn't making it altogether clear to me. " And 
what I was seeking didn't lie on the surface, though 
I wasn't clearly conscious of the fact at that time." 
Again, my ignorance cautioned silence. 

"And then the war came," he said, and we both 
breathed more freely. Intuitively I saw that this was 
what he had been leading up to all along, that all that 
had gone before was only preliminary, for the sake 
of making easier what he now had to tell me. 

"All my instincts and training had been against 
war; not that I was a pacifist in any reasoned sense, 
but the whole business of fighting was utterly re- 
pugnant to me; it offended my sensibilities, it seemed 
stupid and brutal and unbecoming a gentleman. I 
think I was a good deal of a snob in those days, 
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though I wouldn't have admitted it to myself." Again 
he was silent, in quiet brooding, until I asked : 
What finally decided you? " 
It's a long story and I won't bore you with de- 
tails." I saw then that the real experience had not 
yet been reached; we were still approaching it, but I 
determined to let him take his time. 

" At first, I suppose it was the patriotic atmosphere, 
the constant appeals to love of country and one's spirit 
of loyalty; and then, everybody was doing it, enlist- 
ing or preparing to enlist, I mean, and I was just 
borne along with all the rest on the high tide of pa- 
triotic excitement. This was just before America 
entered the war and the way was open for enlistments, 
you remember. 

" One day, when I had about made up my mind to 
enlist with some of the other fellows in the fraternity, 
I went for a long walk up the Hudson; I wanted to 
fight it out alone, by myself. As I tried to settle the 
matter finally, I kept saying to myself that it was my 
duty, an extremely unpleasant and obnoxious form of 
duty, but it simply had to be done by some one and 
there was no good reason why I should be excused. 
At last, when I had reached this conclusion for the 
hundredth time, suddenly it flashed through me: 
Suppose this should prove to be the path to the goal 
you are seeking. I had never thought of the war in 
connection with the old inner urge. I had assumed 
that if I did enlist, I should have to leave the search 
for the summum bonum till I returned, when I had the 
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vague hope of taking it up again. But now I felt, as 
clearly as if I had heard an audible voice speaking 
the words, that this was my great opportunity to find 
what I had long been seeking, that if I did not enlist, 
I might never find it From that hour everything else 
was subordinated to this new and all-compelling mo- 
tive. I did not enlist because of love of country or 
loyalty or anything else nearly so much as for the sake 
of finding my own soul." 

The last words were spoken in a low and almost 
inaudible voice. He was called away just then by 
another officer and I was left to ruminate on what had 
been told me. 

The next two or three days were very unsatisfactory 
to me, not because I failed to see him, for we conversed 
together daily, but I was impatient to get at the real 
disclosure without seeming to force it. The whole 
trip for me had come to center in one thing; and yet, 
as the days went by, he did not seem especially con- 
cerned with gratifying my burning desire. He had 
honored me with personal confidences to an unusual 
degree, but the great confidence he still withheld. And 
yet, in our conversations, he did manage to throw 
many side-lights on the problem. I usually contrived 
to lead the talk to his personal experiences in the war, 
always hoping that sometime he would open his heart 
to me without reserve. 

Thus I learned how the months spent in the training 
camp had rubbed the snob out of him and taught him 
that, in the great essentials, he was no better than any 
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other man in spite of his exceptional advantages. He 
told me how, on the voyage over, he had bunked with 
an East-side Jew and while, at first, his whole nature 
had recoiled from his ignorance, his vulgarity and his 
uncleanly habits, before they landed he had gained a 
profound respect for the sterling qualities of the man ; 
a sort of diamond in the rough, he must have been. 

And after he reached France and the real work be- 
gan, the thing that seemed to have left the strongest 
impression on him was not the life, the food, the hard- 
ships or the dangers, but the men themselves, — the 
way they behaved under different conditions, the un- 
expected traits or qualities they were constantly ex- 
hibiting. He seemed to have been always looking for 
the nobility that lies resident somewhere in every man, 
given only the right conditions to call it forth. Some- 
times, he told me, he had been disappointed in men, 
but these were the exceptions. From all our conver- 
sations during those days, I gathered that the ex- 
periences of war had been developing him tremen- 
dously from the first. I think he wanted me to realize 
that ; but still the great experience remained unuttered. 



CHAPTER IV 

AND then, the last night out, with a full moon 
riding proudly in the heavens and the vessel 
rising and falling gently on an almost motionless sea, 
he bared his soul to me. We had found a secluded 
nook near the stern, and most of the men were 
crowded forward for a general sing. Perhaps he had 
always meant to tell me before we landed, or perhaps 
it was the witchery of the moon-lit night or the subtle 
persuasiveness of a last night out; but whatever it 
was, I shall never forget the strange thrill his low 
words produced in me that night. They have left an 
indelible impression upon my life. 

We had been sitting for some time in silence, struck 
dumb, as it were, by the sheer beauty of the night, 
when, as he stooped down to adjust the steamer chair, 
he said : 

" Do you remember, I told you I enlisted to find my 
own soul ? " I murmured a half-inaudible assent. 

" Well, I succeeded," and there was a clear note of 
finality in his voice. 

"How did it come about?" I managed to ask, 
though I was conscious that my voice was trembling 
slightly. I realized that the great moment had ar- 
rived. I made a show of settling myself more com- 
fortably in my chair, but my whole body was rigid and 
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my entire being was tense with profound expectancy 
of what would follow. 

" It was during the last days of the war," he said in 
a low, calm voice, almost as if speaking to himself; 
" in the Argonne district, where the fighting was more 
desperate and bitter than any we had seen. Our losses 
had been frightful. We had been fighting all day, 
driving the enemy back inch by inch, but paying an 
awful price for our gains. Toward nightfall they 
got me ; a machine gun, I think it was, in the shoulder 
and leg. I lay near the edge of a woods and, in the 
dusk and excitement, no one noticed where I fell. I 
was stunned at first, I suppose, and later, I was too 
weak to make myself heard. Besides, our men had 
gone on after the enemy, leaving me behind. I kept 
thinking that some one would surely come my way 
before long, but at last night settled down, the stars 
came out one by one and I was left alone with my 
thoughts. I lay there for hours, and it was then I 
made the great discovery." 

He paused, but I knew he did not expect me to speak, 
and I was wise enough not to attempt to break the 
spell that held us both. 

" I wish I could make you feel that night and all it 
seemed to mean to me, as I lay there at the edge of 
the woods alone. After the fierce fighting of the day, 
in fact, of several days, the feeling that it was all over, 
for me at least, came as a great relief. The approach 
of night had gradually softened and, at last, entirely 
obliterated all evidence of war and carnage. The 
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sounds and noise of battle steadily grew fainter as the 
conflict receded with the retreat of the enemy. And as 
the stars came out in the sky overhead, their shining 
seemed to bring a benediction of peace and quietness 
to the suffering world. 

" At first the pain was pretty intense, leaving me 
no chance for thought ; but, gradually, it lessened until 
I was scarcely conscious of it, except for a feeling of 
general stiffness. My mind cleared with the passing 
of the pain and I experienced an ease and rapidity and 
clarity of thought I had never known. I am sure that 
at this time I was perfectly conscious and in the full 
possession of all my mental powers ; in fact, it seemed 
•like a higher or fuller state of consciousness than I 
had been familiar with previously, and my powers of 
thinking seemed more completely under my command, 
as if at last I could do with them anything I pleased." 
He hesitated a moment. 

" I do not want you to think that there was any- 
thing of what people call the supernatural in what 
took place. There was no voice or vision or miracle 
of any kind, nothing that could possibly be construed 
as hallucination or an abnormal mental state, due to 
my wounds. It was all perfectly natural and normal. 
I am more sure of that now than I was then." 

Again he paused, and I realized that, much as he 
wanted to tell me, he was finding it almost impossible 
to translate into human speech the greatness of the 
experience. Words are such limited things when it 
comes to expressing what one has actually felt witkva- 
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And I divined that he didn't want the experience to 
suffer in the telling. He wanted me to share the 
greatness of it with him, if that were a possible thing. 
Perhaps he knew that words were not the only medium 
of communication between us, or he would not have 
dared to employ them. I am sure he meant them only 
as hints, as suggestions, as intimations of something 
whose outlines he left me to fill in as I chose. 

" Have I made it clear to you? " he said at length, 
more eagerly, " all the conditions, I mean ? I want 
you to get the setting. There I was, wounded and 
left to die, as I thought, growing steadily weaker 
through loss of blood; and all around me, loneliness 
and night and the stars." I saw the picture he had 
drawn in all its stark reality. Its vividness blotted 
out all else just then, and I was there, alone with 
him, on that blood-stained battlefield of France. 

I waited for some time, and then I heard his voice 
again, sounding as if it came from some cavernous 
depths, and I fancied I detected in it an almost piteous 
note. 

" I don't know how to put it into words," he said. 
But still I kept silent. I knew I could not help him, 
and yet I yearned to have him teM it. 

" It was an indescribable sense of unity, coming not 
from outside but welling up within one's own being as 
if in response to some deep imperious call, a feeling 
that seemed to blend one with all that is. I felt my- 
self as a part of mother earth on whose bosom I lay 
and into whose soil my life-blood was soaking. I saw 
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myself as one with the sky and the stars into whose 
quiet shining I gazed. I experienced as never before 
the sense of unity with my comrades, all kinds and 
conditions of men ; and, as I remembered the faces of 
the enemy against whom I had been fighting a few 
short hours before, I felt a strange new unity even 
with them. I forgot they were Germans and enemies. 
I forgot all the wrongs they had done and the atrocities 
they had committed. I saw them all, only as brothers 
in the common stream of life. 

" I seemed to be lifted to a great height from which 
I looked down on all racial barriers and national 
boundaries and class distinctions and individual dif- 
ferences and I knew them all at last to be but incidental 
and accidental, — walls built and gulfs digged and 
lines drawn only by human ignorance among those 
who were actually and essentially members of one 
common family. I saw that the same great Power, 
or Energy, or Life flowed through us all and made us 
one, whether we were conscious of it or not. And 
then, I saw in a flash that this was the whole trouble 
with the world. It was because we were not con- 
scious of our essential unity that we had wars and 
strife, strikes and lockouts, quarrels and bickerings 
and all the petty, miserable misunderstandings that 
darken the lives of men and women. I realized for 
the first time that it had been my unconsciousness of 
my unity with all that had filled my soul with restless- 
ness and discontent. And then, suddenly I knew, 
knew beyond the shadow of a doubt, that my seax<3ev 
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was ended. I had found at last the solution of my 
life's problem; I had discovered the summum bonwn 
of life." 

His voice was vibrant with emotion as he uttered 
the last words, and I found myself consciously trem- 
bling in response to the feelings that stirred so deeply 
in him. But after a moment, he continued : 

" I could never make you feel the sense of joy that 
filled my being at that wonderful moment, — joy that 
I had reached the end of my long quest, nor the in- 
describle peace that flooded my soul as I realized I 
had found myself at last, my real self, I mean. That 
is what it was for me. The thing that I had been 
everywhere searching for outside, I now found lay 
within myself ; it was my deeper self in union with all 
who live, with all of life. 

" I realize, as I look back upon it, that all the ex- 
periences since I enlisted had really been leading up 
to this, preparing me for this supreme discovery. All 
my life I had been living in a little back-water, separate, 
distinct and isolated from the main stream, at least in 
my own thinking. I had been like some land-locked 
bay that thinks of itself as being entirely separate and 
apart from the great ocean that thunders outside. I 
see now that the varied experiences of the war had 
been gradually washing away the barriers, wearing 
down the partitions that divided me from my fellows 
and from life. And that night, when I felt my life 
slowly ebbing away and believed I was facing inevitable 
death, the last vestige of barrier and partition wall 
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and dividing line was torn away, and I knew with joy 
that I was one with the great ocean of life that bathed 
me round like the atmosphere, and welled up in me as 
consciousness." 

He paused again, and then spoke much more de- 
liberately : 

" That's the best way I can explain it, and yet I 
realize I cannot make you understand fully all that 
the experience seemed to involve for me. It was as 
if a something that had heretofore intervened between 
my normal consciousness, with all its individual limita- 
tions, and a kind of general or universal consciousness 
that lay beneath, had been swept away; as if pre- 
viously I had been shut up to the limitations of my 
little self, and now the doors of my old prison house 
had been opened wide, leaving me free to traverse 
ranges of thought and feeling that I never dreamed 
had an existence." 

A long silence ensued. The wind had freshened 
and there was considerable more motion to the ship, 
but the full moon rode the heavens as triumphantly 
as before. Finally I ventured the question that had 
been struggling for expression ever since he ceased 
speaking : 

But did that feeling of — of unity last ? " 
That's the most wonderful part of it all," he re- 
plied with a new animation. " When I finally fell into 
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unconsciousness, my last clear thought was joy at my 
discovery; it seemed at that moment as if what I had 
found was worth the whole war to me. Some time 
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later they located me and carried me back to the hos- 
pital. When I came to consciousness the next morn- 
ing, I was looking into the face of a nurse bending 
over the bed, and my first words were : ' Thank God.' 

" ' Yes/ she said, ' you may well thank God that 
you are alive.' 

" But that wasn't what I meant at all. The words 
had sprung spontaneously to my lips when I realized 
that the sense of unity of the night before had re- 
mained ; it hadn't left me as I feared it might. And," 
he added as if to himself, "thank God, it has never 
left me. There is a sense in which the nurse spoke 
better than she knew. I was indeed grateful that I 
was alive, — alive as I had never been in all the past. 
But my gratitude was not for the continuation of my 
old life as it had been, but for the tremendous influx 
of new life that had come with the hours of that event- 
ful night. 

" During the weeks that followed, as I lay on my 
cot in the hospital, I got hold of a book, a book that 
has helped me more than all the works on philosophy 
I've ever read, that is, it has helped me to understand 
myself as they never did. I wonder if you can guess 
what it was ?" 

" The Bible ? " I hazarded the question, remember- 
ing all the stories I had heard of unprecedented read- 
ing of the old book among the soldiers. 

" No, I didn't mean that," he replied with a faint 
smile, " though I did read the Bible considerably too. 
It was an old copy of Walt Whitman that some fellow 
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had left behind and it had been knocking around the 
hospital ever since. I have blessed its unknown owner 
every day since I came across it. It's the one thing 
I've brought back that I wouldn't part with for love 
or money. I had tried to read Whitman in college, 
but I never made much headway. He didn't appeal 
to me then ; I wasn't ready for him, I suppose ; I was 
so ignorant of the real thing? in life at that time. But, 
after that night on the battlefield," his voice was 
hushed with reverence, " he has become luminous. I 
literally devoured that book from cover to cover. I 
carry it here," he touched his breast, " always with 
me. He found the summum bonum of life, and he 
found it where I did too, within. I think that book, 
falling into my hands just then, helped to fix my great 
experience and make it permanent. He's the biggest 
thing America has given to the world, if men could 
only grasp his message. Some day they will." 

It was nearing time to turn in. One of the officers 
passed us and, recognizing my companion, said, 
" Good-night, Lieutenant, we dock early in the morn- 
ing* you know." We had both risen and stood look- 
ing out across the moon-lit sea. 

" I want to see the Statue of Liberty in the morn- 
ing," he said with peculiar emphasis. "Why, when 
I contrast my feelings to-day with what they were 
when we sailed down the bay more than a year ago and 
gave the Statue our farewell cheer, I begin to realize 
what great things the war has done for me. That 
Statue stood to me then as the symbol of those great 
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ideals, freedom, liberty, democracy, for which we were 
fighting to make the world safe. I thought I under- 
stood their meaning. I could have defined them 
glibly enough in intellectual terms. They had stirred 
my blood and aroused my emotions and kindled my 
mind many times in the past, but I see now that they 
had never touched my soul. They stood for some- 
thing objective, external to myself. But to-morrow 
morning, when I bare my head once again before the 
Statue, it will be very different. They are living 
realities now. From being objective ideals merely, 
they have become subjective experiences." It seemed 
as if he were talking more to himself than to me. 
" They are a part of my very inmost self now. Free- 
dom, Liberty, Democracy, how meaningless the great 
words are until they become actual experiences to be 
felt, to be lived, to be loved as one loves life itself." 

Suddenly he faced me : " When I left New York, 
I was ready and willing to die for freedom, for liberty, 
for democracy, but now, after what I've discovered, 
don't you see I've a still harder task before me. I am 
coming home now to live henceforth for freedom, 
liberty and democracy, which may be even more dif- 
ficult than to die for them. No, that is not quite what 
I mean. I see now that these are not so much ideals 
to be died for or even lived for, as they are actual ex- 
periences to be lived out frankly and fearlessly before 
all. That's my job now." 

It may have been due in part to the moon shining 
on the water, but, I swear, as I gazed full into his face, 
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the light that shone in his eyes at that moment was 
akin to the light that never was on land or sea. There 
was only time to shake hands the next morning, in all 
the bustle of disembarking, and to exact from him a 
promise to dine with me the next week on my return 
from Boston. 



CHAPTER V 

IT was ten days before I returned to New York. 
There were many things to attend to, and one 
or two difficult business matters to adjust, requiring 
all my time. But through it all I was conscious of 
a certain preoccupation of mind that I found it hard 
to throw off. There were strange thoughts and curi- 
ous emotions lying continually in the background of 
consciousness from which I could never altogether 
escape. I knew well enough that they all centered 
around Frank Barr. There were times when I re- 
sented the grip his personality had taken on me, and 
I seriously tried to shake it off and forget the im- 
pressions received during those ten days at sea. 

But it was of no use. When the day's work was 
over and I was alone in my room, I would see those 
Strange, luminous eyes looking again into mine, I 
could hear that low, measured voice, vibrant with feel- 
ing, as he said : " Freedom, Liberty, Democracy are 
not so much ideals to be died for or even lived for, 
as actually experiences to be lived out fearlessly be- 
fore all men." And as I closed my eyes, I would go 
over in mind all he had told me of his early life, of his 
burning hunger to know, and of what happened that 
night on the battlefield before he sank into uncon- 
sciousness; and I would fall asleep at last, speculating 
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as to what now lay before him, how he would fit in 
with the old life, and where he would find his place in 
the world. Even in sleep, I would often dream 
strange nightmarish sort of dreams, unusual for me, of 
calamity or disaster or failure in which he always 
figured as a central character, and from which I would 
awaken with vague premonitions of impending trouble. 

I knew that I was only a hard-headed, practical, 
matter-of-fact newspaper man who had knocked about 
the world all his life. I was nearly old enough to be 
his father, and while he knew much more about books 
than I, nevertheless I had gone through the school of 
life as he had not and learned many things of which 
he was, as yet, ignorant. I suppose it was my age 
and experience, as well as my sympathetic attitude, 
that led him to make a confidant of me at the outset. 
To me, with my rather jaded, world-worn and some- 
what cynical soul, all his youth, his freshness, his 
idealism, his ardor, his simple faithrthat life was more 
than it seemed to be, that there was something, some- 
thing real and worth while behind the surface of 
things, made a tremendously deep appeal. My heart 
warmed to him as to my own forgotten youth, for I 
too had once dreamed dreams and seen visions, only 
I had apparently lost them all in the garish light of a 
commonplace day. 

At first, I had been bent upon getting at the ex- 
perience that looked out of his eyes ; it had been merely 
the inborn curiosity of one who had long been an ob- 
server of his fellows, always watching out for new 
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types. I wanted to learn what his peculiar experience 
had been, and I wanted to see how he would relate it. 
It seems rather cold-blooded to put into words, but, 
at the outset, I had approached him simply as a dis- 
sector of souls. I had done the same thing many 
times before. 

The difference, in this case, lay in the peculiar qual- 
ity of the experience he had related, and also in the 
fact that, having made my discovery, I couldn't let 
go. His personality held me so that it was quite im- 
possible to forget what he was and how he felt. 
There was a curious feeling that I hadn't learned all, 
that there was something more yet to be said, that 
what he had told me coming over on the boat was a 
sort of introductory chapter to what would follow, 
was sure to follow. Some subtle sense whispered 
that such an experience demanded a sequel, that it 
couldn't end now, and I wanted to be in at the finish. 
The writer's instinct told me that a great story had 
begun; its setting was all there — motif, leading 
characters, possible situations, — only the plot remained 
to be worked out; and deeper than all else, I knew 
that I wanted to witness the denouement for myself. 
Before my work was finished in Boston, I found my- 
self consumed with a steadily increasing impatience 
to see him again. In fact, I left some matters un- 
attended to, simply for the sake of getting back to 
New York a day earlier than I had expected. 

I 'phoned him from the station and he promised to 
dine with me that evening. I caught myself listening 
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for some subtle change in the tone of his voice, and 
laughed at <my foolishness a moment later. I hardly 
know what change I expected after the short space 
of ten days. When I saw him coming toward me in 
the hotel lobby that night, for some reason I saw noth- 
ing but his face; I was looking for those eyes. I 
found, to my relief, that they were the same. I even 
fancied a more radiant light was shining through them, 
as we seated ourselves in an out of the way corner of 
the dining room. 

"Well, I can easily imagine how fully occupied 
your time has been," I began, " what with the home- 
coming and all the rest. I suppose they have been 
making a great time over you." 

" Yes, I have had a busy time of it since I last saw 
you. Something doing every minute. I hardly know 
where I am at, even yet. A few things have been 
settled, however, and I hope to get down to a steady 
gait next week." 

" What are your plans? " I asked casually, though 
I was intensely eager to know just where he was go- 
ing to 'begin. 

" I am going back to the University as a starter. I 
have some work to finish up before I can get my de- 
gree, and the Pater seems convinced that the A.B. is 
really essential to my success in life. I don't want 
to disappoint him and besides, I want to clean things 
up for myself. After that I may go in for the Ph.D. ; 
that was my original intention, you know, but I 
haven't decided definitely as yet." 
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I was glad to hear this, for I realized that much de- 
pended on what he did just now, as to how the story 
unfolded; and it seemed to me that the atmosphere 
of the University would be perfectly safe, even for 
him. 

During the remainder of the dinner we chatted on 
indifferent subjects, both of us realizing that we were 
really killing time in such conversation, only waiting 
until the other diners had finished and we might have 
the greater privacy. At last we were comparatively 
alone, and as we lingered over the coffee and cigars, I 
broached the main theme when I asked : 

" Did the folks at home think you had changed very 
much ? " 

It may have been only my too-alert imagination, 
but I fancied a certain wistful look crept across his 
face and then vanished as quickly as it had come, as 
though something in his return had disappointed him 
a trifle. 

" In one respect," he said gravely, " they seemed to 
think I had altered tremendously. I couldn't think 
what the trouble was at first; they seemed to be look- 
ing at me so, — so sort of stealthily whenever my head 
was turned away, as if there was something wrong. 
Finally it got on my nerves, and I asked them frankly 
what was queer about me. After some persuasion 
they said it was my eyes. They think they have 
changed completely since I went away, said they 
wouldn't have known me if they had passed me on 
the street, and that they will have to get acquainted 
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with me, that is, with my appearance, all over again." 

"How do they explain the change?" I ventured, 
after a moment's pause. 

" Mother says it's probably due to all the suffering 
I've been through since I was wounded. She seems 
terribly perturbed about it ; she says it makes me look 
old before my time, but I think she is inclined to ex- 
aggerate; you know what mothers are like. The 
Pater keeps assuring her that after a few months 
here at home, the old look will come back and I will 
seem natural again. Dear old Pater, I wonder if he 
thinks a fellow can go through all that experience over 
there and come back just the same. They ought to 
be glad the change isn't more sweeping." Apparently, 
it was the first intimation he had received that his eyes 
were different, for I had never mentioned how 
strangely they had affected me. 

After the waiter had refilled our coffee cups and 
withdrawn, we smoked in silence for a time, and then 
I asked : 

" Have you had a chance yet to tell them about — 
your experience ? " He did not hear me accurately 
and thought I said, " experiences." 

" Oh, yes," he replied, " we've talked of nothing else 
until, I confess, I'm getting a little tired of it. When- 
ever we're alone they keep asking me questions about 
everything connected with the soldier's life and his 
actual experiences ; and when other people are around, 
they want me to repeat it all for their benefit I can 
understand, of course, their interest in the life, espe- 
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cially my part in it; that is natural, but still, I'll be 
glad when I can stop talking about it." 

I saw I would have to try again, so I approached 
the subject this time more directly. 

" Have you tried to tell them of what happened 
that night on the battlefield ? " I asked boldly. He 
turned his eyes full on mine for a moment, and I de- 
tected that fleeting, troubled look in them once again. 

"Yes, I did try once," he said slowly. "It was 
my first Sunday night at home. We had all been to 
church, and something the Rector said in his sermon 
about what the boys had been learning over there, 
seemed to prepare the way. As we sat in front of 
the open fire in the library, I tried to tell them about 
that night ; but," and an involuntary sigh escaped him, 
" I failed utterly to make them see, they couldn't un- 
derstand. Perhaps I was to blame for the way I went 
about it, but it rather discouraged me from making 
the attempt again, in words, at least," he added softly. 

I was conscious of an instinctive feeling of resent- 
ment flaring up in my breast against these parents 
whom I had never seen, but it died down immediately. 

" What do you mean ? How did they take it ? " I 
asked, and I know there was an aggrieved tone in my 
voice which did not escape his notice. 

" You mustn't blame them. They simply don't un- 
derstand, that is all. Some day they will come to see. 
I've got to make it clear to them now by my life, since 
I've failed with words." 

But I was determined to know how they had re- 
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ceived it. "You don't mean that they failed to see 
the significance of such an experience for you?" I 
asked audaciously. 

" I'll tell you what happened, if you are really in- 
terested," he answered. " It would be funny, if it 
didn't strike me as being so — so pathetic." His eyes 
seemed to be looking at me just then as through a 
thin veil of tears, and my heart bled for the boy, for 
he was nothing more though he had a man's wisdom. 

" I felt they were in a sympathetic mood when I 
began, — Sunday and church and the sermon, you 
know, seemed to furnish the right atmosphere. 
Neither of them spoke until I had finished, and then 
mother leaned over and whispered : * Poor boy, how 
you must have suffered,' the same thing she has been 
saying so often since my return; while Dad put his 
hand over mine and said : * You must brace up, Frank, 
and put all those morbid ideas out of your head. You 
were probably delirious for hours before they found 
you.' As a matter of fact, the experience I had been 
trying to tell them had been the farthest removed from 
suffering, it was the apotheosis of joy; and if it were 
nothing more than the product of delirium, then," 
and he brought his fist down with emphasis on the 
table, " I would to God that all men were delirious." 
He sank back in his chair in silence. 

"The climax of my failure," he continued almost 
bitterly, " was revealed to me a few days later. They 
had been urging me to run in and see our family 
physician and have him look me over, though I knew 
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there was nothing wrong with me. The first thing 
he said was : ' What is this I hear, Frank, about your 
suffering from shell-shock ? ' * Shell-shock,' I re- 
plied in amazement ' I'm not suffering from shell- 
shock or anything else that I know of. I was dis- 
charged from the hospital cured, and the sea voyage 
home has put me in perfect condition. I'm as sound 
as a nut. What do you mean by shell-shock ? ' And 
then he told me that the Pater had been in to see him, 
and that he and mother had been watching me very 
closely and thought I acted strange; and that last 
Sunday night I had talked so queerly, they felt sure I 
must have been affected mentally by shell-shock, which 
they've read was common among the boys. What do 
you think of that, as a failure to make myself under- 
stood? " he added with a dry sort of smile. 

" But haven't you found any one else who does un- 
derstand ? " The question was wrung from me by my 
pity for the boy in his spiritual loneliness. 

" I tried just once after that, but it turned out no 
better ; I guess I'll have to keep the experience to my- 
self until I can translate it into life-terms. The 
Rector of our church invited me to dinner. He has 
known me since boyhood and I felt that now surely I 
would have the opportunity to make myself clear. 
After dinner we went into his study. He certainly 
smokes a good cigar, but he's blind, blind as a bat to 
what I've seen. He may be well up on Church History 
and Theology, and I know he is an authority on Ec- 
clesiastical Procedure. I looked at the hundreds of 
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books on the shelves that lined the walls of his study, 
but I want to tell you," here he leaned across the 
table and pointed his finger at me for emphasis, " he 
doesn't know the a-b-c of what I learned over there. 
He doesn't even know enough of it to let me tell him 
a little something more. And yet," he added as he 
leaned back in his chair, " he professes that the thing 
I had to tell him is the main business of his life. But 
I simply could not break through the stone wall of 
theory and dogma and prejudice with which he has 
surrounded himself, and I finally had to give it up as 
a hopeless job. 

" Why, every time I tried to bring the conversation 
around to the real thing that had come to me, he 
would interrupt by asking how many of the men 
in my company attended communion regularly; or 
what I thought of the influence of the chaplains on 
the men; or how I enjoyed the sermons I had heard; 
or whether I felt that the criticisms of the Y. M. C. A. 
were altogether just. Finally I blurted out : ' Doctor, 
I've had a great spiritual experience over there, and 
Fve brought it home with me too.' But, instead of 
asking me something about it, all he said was : ' Fm 
very glad to hear it, my boy,' and then, immediately, 
he asked me to describe the life in the trenches. It 
ended by his expressing the hope that I would be more 
active in church work now that I was home again. 
And when I asked him what there was for me to do, 
he said he believed there was a vacancy on the staff 
of ushers and I could have that. Perhaps he too 
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thinks it is a case of shell-shock," he said pathetically. 
" I went home that night, feeling that I would never 
open my lips on the subject again." 

As I left him in the lobby, I saw in his eyes some- 
thing new that I had never detected before, at least it 
had never been prominent before, but to-night it ab- 
sorbed all else, — the soul's hunger for spiritual sym- 
pathy and understanding. He seemed to me then to 
be standing apart in an isolation of spirit that almost 
chilled me by its awful loneliness. And I determined, 
then and there, that he needed me, at least until he 
could find some one else who could understand him 
better. 

I was keenly conscious how unspiritual a nature I 
possessed, and I knew I could never, with my tempera- 
ment, have had the experience that came to him on 
the battlefield in France. But he knew I believed in 
him and in his sincerity, and I could listen well, with- 
out interrupting, I hope, with fool questions, when the 
inner urge impelled him to speak out of his deepest 
life. I felt that night the vague foreshadowings of 
■some spiritual tragedy of which I was destined to be 
the witness. 



CHAPTER VI 

IT was several days before I saw him again and 
then, one morning while I was still in my bath, 
he 'phoned the hotel. I felt a certain eagerness in 
his voice as he asked if I could possibly arrange to 
take lunch with him that noon. I consented at once 
and immediately canceled a previous engagement. 
My interest in him was now of such a nature that I 
would have canceled anything in order to fall in with 
his wishes. 

As we met, he seemed the very picture of buoyant 
youth and energy and my heart went out to him anew 
with affection and admiration, yes, and with something 
like pity too, that crept like a faint shadow over my 
sincere feelings for the radiant boy. We were 
scarcely seated when he leaned across the table, with 
an impatience he could restrain no longer, and said in 
a loud whisper : 

"They do understand over here, after all, Bob." 
I had repeatedly urged him to drop formalities and 
call me by my Christian name, but this was the first 
time he had done so and somehow, it drew me still 
closer to him. 

" Who do you mean, the folks? " I asked. Just a 
shade of annoyance crossed his features. 

No, I mean the big men, the leaders of thought 
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in general, the people who really represent this coun- 
try. They see what it all means to us." 

" Tell me about it," I said, rejoicing in his evident 
enthusiasm. He pulled a newspaper from his pocket. 

" Have you seen this? " he asked, as he handed it 
to me. I had barely glanced at the paper that morn- 
ing and had not noticed the item he indicated. As I 
now ran it over, I saw it was the report of a meeting 
held at the University the evening 'before, a sort of 
Welcome Home to Our Boys. All the dignitaries 
had -been present in their academic regalia, and it was 
stated that more than 2,000 were present, taxing the 
capacity of the hall, with hundreds more turned away. 

" It must have been some occasion," I remarked 
casually, as I hurriedly glanced over the article. 

" Yes, but have you read what they said ? " he 
asked. I adjusted my glasses and read the opening 
address of the President of the University. It was 
only a brief transcript, of course. 

" We gather here to-night to welcome back the loyal 
sons of this University who, at their country's call, 
have made every sacrifice. . . . We cannot honor 
them too highly. . . . We can never forget what 
they have done to safeguard the liberties of the human 
race. . . . But greater than anything they have ac- 
complished for their country ... is the thing they 
have achieved in themselves. . . . They have found 
over there what they might never have found in the 
academic atmosphere. . . . Every man brings back 
a deepened and broadened self — a new self with 
which he faces our, new and complex problems here at 
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home. . . . The future of civilization rests in their 
hands. ... It remains for us to share, as far as 
possible, the great spiritual experiences that have come 
to them and, joining hearts and hands together, seek 
to lead this nation to higher and better things." 

Then followed a briefer report of an address given 
by one of the leading corporation lawyers of the 
country, a loyal son of the University : 

" These men who return to us bring back a great 
vision. . . . They have learned many profound 
truths, not from books, but through facing the ele- 
mental facts of life. . . . The Peace for which they 
have been contending is not a Peace of supine passiv- 
ity, but a Peace of Progress. . . . The world can 
never be the same again. . . . These men who have 
caught the great vision must lead in the realization 
of the new Democracy, first in our own beloved land, 
and then, throughout the whole world." 

"What do you think of that?" he asked, as I 
handed back the paper, his eyes fairly kindling with 
suppressed excitement. 

It certainly sounds well," I replied good-naturedly, 

though I sometimes wonder if these people really 
mean all that their words imply." Instantly I re- 
gretted what I had said, for a pained look flashed into 
his eyes, and I saw that my careless words had been 
like a dash of cold water in the face of his en- 
thusiasm. The last thing in the world that I wanted 
to do was to chill his ardor or in any way cool his 
lofty hopes; and I would have given all I possessed 
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at the moment to have recalled my cynical remark. 

" No, I think you are wrong," he burst out, as if 
reading my inmost thought. " Of course, the rank 
and file of the people in this country do not understand 
yet. How could they? We have not begun to suffer 
here, as they have in France or England or Belgium. 
And at first, you remember, I told you I felt disap- 
pointed — at home and with the Rector; but perhaps 
that was to be expected. I am convinced, however, 
after last night and from other things I have heard 
and read since coming home, that the thoughtful peo- 
ple do see; I mean the truly representative men and 
women. How could they say to us the things they 
do and not understand ? 

" I do not imagine that they have had the same ex- 
periences that have come to some of us; that isn't 
what I mean. But how could they have lived through 
all these more than four years of world agony, even 
the people in this country, 3,000 miles away from the 
actual conflict, and not come to see through sympathy 
something of what it has all meant to us fellows who 
were in it? Surely, they do not expect us to come 
back the same men in thought and feeling that went 
over; and how can they think that we expect to find 
them unchanged on our return? Human life is woven 
too closely for that. We are all knit inextricably to- 
gether, and what comes to us, in some real sense, comes 
to all. At least, that is what I want to believe, ,, he 
added, somewhat apologetically. 

While he was speaking I had been deliberating in 
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my mind whether it wasn't my plain duty, as his friend, 
to disillusion him just a bit as to what his idealism 
actually confronted. But when I looked into his eyes, 
I simply hadn't the heart; perhaps it was cowardice 
on my part ; I don't pretend to say. 

Besides, the thought had flashed through me: 
Suppose he is right and I am wrong? Suppose what 
has come to him and these others has also come, in 
some degree, to all ? Suppose the awakening that has 
taken place in his soul has indeed been taking place 
in the souls of all classes and conditions of men, and 
in all lands? What if he is right and the great vision 
is even now beginning to dawn on the world as a 
whole? Suppose the constant affirmation of the com- 
ing of the new age, such as took place in the University 
meeting last night, which is also being heard in count- 
less other places all over the world, should result 
eventually in the actual ushering in of the new age? 
Why then, it was clear, all his lofty dreams might 
come true after all. God knows it was what I wanted 
to believe too. 

But he was young, while I was old; and Life had 
been bringing me such a long series of disillusion- 
ments down through the years that my faith in human 
betterment, I confess, was at low ebb. This war 
among civilized nations hadn't helped to rekindle my 
faith either. Perhaps it was because I had stood out- 
side, as an observer merely, and had made no personal 
sacrifices, that my skepticism seemed as deeply in- 
grained as ever. 
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I suppose I believed in some sort of an evolution 
of things and I wouldn't have liked to admit that 
progress in human life was impossible. But as I had 
gone through the world, visiting at different times 
practically every country on the globe and keeping my 
eyes open wherever I went, I had learned that the 
world gets civilized very slowly and then, only in 
spots. I was ready to admit that from the view-point 
of eternity, a quite impossible view-point for any of 
us poor humans to attain, the evolutionary process 
in human affairs might be in evidence. But as I 
looked around me, it seemed as if things moved pretty 
much in circles; even the more hopeful spiral theory 
wasn't always borne out by the facts, unless it was 
a spiral winding down instead of up. 

You see I had been in France ever since America 
entered the war. I knew the whole miserable busi- 
ness, not from letters or novels, but from actual daily 
contact for more than a year with the hideous, naked 
reality that no letters or books or spoken words can 
ever reveal ; so you couldn't deceive me as to the war 
game. I had reached my conclusions through personal 
knowledge, gained in the thick of it all And I 
couldn't resist the conviction, knowing what I knew, 
that if there was any spiral movement in human life, 
modern warfare led distinctly down the spiral, not up. 

I knew that countless men had gone through the 
war like heroes, and that many had come out of it all 
most gloriously, like my friend sitting across the table. 
But I also knew that the heroism and the glory lay 
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not in war itself, but in the souls of the men who went 
into war. That is why I had fairly writhed within, 
since my return, whenever I had to listen to some 
glorification of war by people who knew no more 
about the real thing than a baby. The common argu- 
ment that war is a good thing because of what it de- 
velops in the men seems to me as absurd as to say 
that in order to enjoy heaven one must first be plunged 
into hell. There are other paths to heaven than those 
that lead through the muck of hell. Besides, we are 
inclined to forget, in our praise of war, the many men 
and women and innocent girls whom the hell of war 
never leads to any heaven, whom it only plunges into 
a deeper hell of despair. 

Fm very sure I didn't belong with the idealists at 
this time. I was altogether too skeptical about human 
nature, not its possibilities so much as its will to 
realize those possibilities. You see, I was from 
Missouri ; you had to show me. And from what Life 
had shown me thus far, I had been more impressed 
with the weakness, the blindness, the stupidity of 
people than with their sense or strength or vision. I 
was a confirmed unbeliever, you see, in about every- 
thing, except in him. Somehow I pinned my faith 
to him in spite of all my boasted experience. It may 
have been irrational in me, but then, Life itself is 
irrational. 

I knew he was a blind idealist, a mad dreamer, an 
impractical visionary, anything you will; but I also 
knew the boy was sincere, that he had passed thro\x?Jv 
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a great and, to him, tremendously vital experience; 
and I didn't want him to be hurt or disappointed or 
discouraged, least of all, disillusioned in his splendid 
hopes and dreams. I wanted them to last, not merely 
for their own sake, but more especially for his sake. 
I didn't care so much what became of them ; my path 
through life had been strewn with the ruins of broken 
dreams and blasted hopes; I had grown accustomed, 
to such things. But I was mightily concerned as to 
what became of him. 

I knew him now for what he was, and I loved him 
for it; but I also knew life and the world and human 
nature, and I thought I knew conditions in America 
after the war. And I couldn't bear the thought that 
this high-souled, fine-grained, noble-spirited boy, with 
all his beautiful idealism and his lofty hopes of real- 
izing the New Jerusalem at once here on this sordid, 
selfish, blind old planet of ours, should be obliged to 
see his glorious vision fade gradually into the light 
of common day. I longed to save him from the 
tragic fate that, sooner or later, befalls all great pro- 
phetic souls, all sincere dreamers. I wanted to stand 
between him and the blindness, the cold indifference 
or the open hostility that I felt lay in the path he was 
now treading. Yet I realized how utterly powerless 
I was, either to ward off the disillusionment when it 
should arrive, or even to postpone its coming. He 
must face life and all it involved for himself, and he 
must face it alone; that was the inevitable law of life. 

But as I looked across the table into those shining 
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eyes, in spite of my hard heart and ingrained skep- 
ticism, it was utterly impossible for me to speak the 
word that should in any wise dim his ardor or quench 
his faith. Let him dream his dreams while he could. 
The time might come later, when I could be of service 
in helping to bind together the scattered fragments of 
some broken dream. 

So that when I finally spoke, it was in words of 
encouragement that sounded half-hearted to my ears, 
but which he seemed to accept at their face value. 

" Yes," I said, " they tell me there is a new spirit in 
the country to-day that augurs well for the future. 
The way in which all kinds of people have been learn- 
ing the lesson of cooperation during the war ought 
to be of immense help in working out the problems 
of the reconstruction period. If only we can foster, 
and still further cultivate this new spirit, so as to 
perpetuate it into the coming age, all things will be 
possible." 

My hopeful words seemed to act like a tonic on his 
mind, and he broke out impulsively : 

" And don't you see, Bob, all that our Democracy 
has lacked in the past has been the soul. We've had 
the machinery of the thing, at least in this country, 
its external body; but the living spirit, the informing 
and infusing life, that's the thing we've missed some- 
how, and that is the essential thing after all. But we 
have found our soul at last. That's the significance 
of this new spirit of cooperation that is abroad in 
the land. And now, all we have to do is to let this 
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newly discovered soul find expression spontaneously 
and naturally in more truly democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, in higher social ideals, in altered economic 
systems, in the rebirth of morals and religion. There 
never was, since time began, such great opportunities 
for genuine human advancement as to-day. Don't 
you feel it as I do? " 

"I think you are right/' I replied, "if only the 
lessons have been truly learned, and the new spirit is 
here to remain and will grow to still larger things. 
If all who have been awakened, will only stay awake 
instead of lapsing into slumber again, in time, it will 
surely help to awaken those who still sleep." 

As we left the place, I said half -unconsciously, re- 
peating his own words as if to myself: " Let us hope 
that we have found our soul." 



CHAPTER VII 

MY work took me away from New York for the 
next few weeks. I had been commissioned 
by my paper to get a line on the industrial situation 
throughout the country. I had gone first to Pitts- 
burgh, then on to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver and San Francisco, where I tried to 
get in touch with the various labor leaders and, as it 
were, feel the pulse of our industrial life. 

I found things pretty tense. To stick to the figure, 
the pulse was quick and nervous, betokening a feverish 
condition in the patient. Everywhere I found rest- 
lessness and discontent; in some places the open out- 
breaks had already occurred; in many others I heard 
the low mutterings that heralded the coming storm. 
It wasn't strange when you remember the tremendous 
upheaval produced by the war in all social and eco- 
nomic conditions. It was a world-wide situation that 
called for the wisest kind of treatment; for most men 
realized by this time that the war had been only the 
precursor of a bitter class struggle that was threaten- 
ing the very foundations of our economic structure. 
It was clear enough that the war had let loose a spirit 
of social revolution that bid fair to engulf the whole 
world. 
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I had discovered many hopeful signs and some not 
so promising. There was an increasing number of 
employers of labor, mostly of the younger generation, 
who seemed to realize the significance of the profound 
changes wrought by the war. They saw that the 
world had altered tremendously in these last five event- 
ful years, that everything was different ; and they were 
wise enough to see that the changed conditions de- 
manded a new spirit and a new attitude on the part 
of employers. They were more or less sympathetic, 
and earnestly sought to view the whole problem from 
the workers' side as well as their own. Some of 
these, of course, were more radical than others and 
were ready for more sweeping reforms; but the en- 
couraging thing was that they were willing to regard 
the entire question in the light of the new day, already 
dawning on the world. 

There were others, however, in whom appeared no 
sign of any awakening, whom even the war had failed 
to rouse out of their smug self-satisfaction with things 
as they were. They did not even dimly perceive that 
the world was steadily moving away from things-as- 
they-had-been toward things-as-they-are-to-be. They 
were the self-constituted guardians of the old order 
which they were determined should not pass away. 
The whole world might be in the melting pot, autoc- 
racy in forms of government might be forever de- 
stroyed, old political boundary lines might be swept 
away, emperors and kings by the hundreds be cast into 
the discard, but the old economic system in which 
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these had grown up must not be altered by so much 
as a jot or a tittle; it was their little world to keep 
intact and unchanged as long as they lived, at least; 
after them might come the deluge. Apparently, 
they felt no new spirit ; their attitude toward the com- 
plex problem remained unchanged; in some way, the 
restlessness must be quieted, the discontent must be 
subdued, the outbreaks put down by force. They 
knew it was a life and death struggle for their little 
system, and they were determined that, at any cost, 
their system must be preserved. 

I came back to New York, realizing more clearly 
than ever before that the old spirit and the new were 
at death grapple in our economic life; and there was 
no man wise enough to predict, with any degree of 
confidence, the eventual outcome. If only the spirit 
of cooperation called out by the war could be per- 
petuated! But I saw that it was one thing to co- 
operate in time of war, and quite a different thing to 
secure the same degree of cooperation in time of 
peace. It seems strange that it is comparatively easy 
for people to get together in the presence of an out- 
side enemy, and so extremely difficult for them to 
stand together when the foe is within, a part of their 
own life. 

The day of my return I learned that one of the boys 
in the office was seriously sick. He had been a sort 
of protege of mine, that is, I had taken a rather pa- 
ternal interest in him. He was a Russian and came 
of a very poor family living over on the East Side, 
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but he was bright and ambitious and I had encouraged 
him to attend night school. I found him slightly im- 
proved and after leaving him I strolled leisurely 
through the crowded streets of that section toward 
the subway. It was a close, muggy night in mid- 
August and everybody, except the sick, was out of 
doors to get the benefit of the little air that was 
stirring. As I walked along, I passed the University 
settlement. The sounds of music and dancing were 
wafted through the open windows, and a sudden im- 
pulse led me to stop. I knew the head-worker, a Miss 
Jones, and as I went up the steps I had a vague idea 
of asking that the district nurse be sent around to 
see my sick patient; at least, I made this my excuse 
for entering. 

In the lobby I came face to face with Frank Barn 
It startled me at first, as I had just been thinking how 
I might get in touch with him the next day. He 
came toward me with both hands outstretched. 

" When did you get back ? " he cried out eagerly, 
" and how under heavens do we happen to meet down 
here? How did you track me to this place? " 

I explained the errand that had brought me to the 
neighborhood, and we both left the building together, 
after I had given instructions for the nurse to call. 

" Shall we 'phone for a taxi ? " I asked. 

" No," he replied, " let's walk uptown. It's too hot 
to turn in for hours, and I've a lot to tell you." 

"What are you doing at the settlement?" I in- 
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quired, though I felt I knew, before he spoke, the 
motives that had led him to such a place. He evaded 
my question, however, by saying : 

" First, let me tell you about my plans. I have just 
decided definitely what I am going to do." 

" I thought you were going in for your doctor's 
degree," I said. 

" Yes, that was my original intention. You see, I 
have been finishing up my work this summer; they 
give me my A.B. degree this month, and I had planned 
to begin work for the Ph.D. this fall, but I have 
changed my mind. I think Dad is somewhat dis- 
appointed, but my mind is quite made up, and he is 
getting more used to the idea." 

" But what is the idea ? " I interrupted. 

" I'm going into business," he said abruptly, " over 
at the factory with Dad. The fact that we are to be 
together is what reconciles him to the plan. Fm not 
sure that my college course has helped to prepare me 
for a business career, but I hope to prove that it hasn't 
injured me for one, beyond recovery. I think Dad is 
somewhat skeptical about my fitness, but he is willing 
to have me try it out." 

" What are you going to do over there ? " I ventured, 
"office work?" 

" No, that's what Dad suggested, but that's a side 
of business that wouldn't appeal to me, I'm afraid. 
No, I want to be in closer contact with the men, with 
the employees themselves. I want to study them and 
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try to get their view-point ; I want to see for myself the 
conditions under which they work; I want to hear 
their grievances and complaints and, if possible, I want 
to help straighten things out a little, create a different 
atmosphere in the factory and awaken a new spirit 
among some of the men, if I can. They've had trouble 
with the men more than once in the past, and Dad 
says things look serious ahead just now, that the war 
has left the men more restless than ever, and the lead- 
ers are becoming more bitter and defiant. There may 
be a chance for me to do something worth while, if I 
can only win the confidence of the men." 

" How about your father and the other heads of the 
concern ? What is their attitude ? " I asked. 

" Oh, I think I can bring them around, in time, to 
see a better way of dealing with these problems than 
the one they have been following," he answered eag- 
erly. " The new day has dawned, you know, Bob, 
in industry as well as in everything else; the changes 
have simply got to come, and Dad's factory is as good 
a place to begin as anywhere. The big immediate 
problem before this country, Bob, is the industrial 
problem." 

It sounded as if he thought I was only a newspaper 
man who knew nothing, except by hearsay, of the 
capital and labor situation in America; but with the 
impressions of my western trip still fresh in my mind, 
it seemed to me as if I were in a position to know more 
about the complexities and the seriousness of the in- 
dustrial problem for the country than was he. 
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" Where do you think the trouble lies ? " I asked, 
thinking to draw him out, for we had never discussed 
this problem before. 

" It's in the absence of real democracy in industrial 
relations. We boast of our democracy here in 
America, but in our entire economic system and 
throughout our industrial life we do not know the 
first meaning of democracy. Our industrial world is 
as much an autocracy as was the German Govern- 
ment," he added, with boyish earnestness, " and we've 
got to change conditions." 

" Do you realize what that will involve ? " I asked, 
watching him narrowly. 

" Oh, I know it's a big job and it can't be done all 
at once; I shall have to feel my way slowly, for I 
don't pretend to understand yet all the ins and outs 
of the problem. But," he said more earnestly, " I 
want to make my life really count, especially after the 
experiences over there, and I think I see a chance at 
the factory to translate true democracy a little more 
fully into living terms. It seems to me if I can suc- 
ceed in doing that, it will be worth more than any 
Ph.D. I've had a number of courses in social philos- 
ophy; I have already formulated a few ideas of what 
I want to do; and I shall concentrate my study for 
the present on this one problem. At the factory I'll 
have the chance to test out some of my theories, to 
my own satisfaction at least." 

" But you haven't told me yet what you are going 
to do at the factory," I interrupted. 
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" I thought I mentioned that I was going in under 
the General Superintendent ; the idea being that, after 
I get the hang of things, I may be made his assistant. 
That will bring me close to the men and give me the 
opportunity to study conditions at first hand." He 
paused a moment and then continued : 

" The thing I can't understand, looking at it from 
outside, is why there should be this constant friction 
and discord, — strikes on one side, and lockouts on 
the other, when the interests are mutual. Capital and 
Labor, — what are they but the two halves of the 
hinge? Each is dependent on the other, each is nec- 
essary to the other, each is helpless without the other; 
as a matter of fact, neither could possibly exist with- 
out the other. Why, then, should it be so difficult to 
secure the fullest and most harmonious spirit of co- 
operation between employer and employee? That is 
what I mean when I say that the great need is to 
democratize industry throughout, to bring both sides 
into truest and friendliest cooperation, as they realize 
that they are both equally necessary to the success of 
the business, that their interests are mutual, that their 
cause is one. Do you begin to see what I have in 
mind for my work at the factory ? " 

I murmured some sort of an inaudible reply, but 
in my own mind the real question was, what the 
factory was going to do to him? As we strolled 
slowly up the avenue in silence, I inwardly protested 
against his decision. I wished he were going to remain 
at the University, not only for his Ph.D., but always. 
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The academic atmosphere seemed to offer a safer re- 
treat for his ideals than the outside world. It seemed 
to me a waste of good material, a needless cruelty, to 
put this idealistic dreamer in the midst of the roar 
and hum of a modern American factory and ask him 
to test his ideals in such realistic surroundings. And 
yet, what were ideals for, after all? Not to be put 
away in a napkin certainly, but to be thrown into the 
arena to survive or perish for themselves. And if 
they could not stand the test of the real life, of what 
value were they to any one? 

I realized once again that I was not so much con- 
cerned about the ideals, of what happened to them, as 
I was about the man and what would happen to him. 
He was so ignorant of the mighty forces his idealism 
would have to encounter, even in a factory controlled 
by his father; he could not see, as I did, the age-old 
entrenched system, the ingrained selfishness, the lust 
for gain, the instinct for domination, the ignorance 
and prejudice and lack of mutual sympathy. 

If he saw these obstacles at all, it was only through 
a glass dimly ; the thing he saw clearly was his glorious 
vision of things as they ought to be. The beautiful 
picture he had drawn for me, of the work he wanted 
to accomplish, was attractive enough ; all that he pro- 
posed was right and needed ; it was simply the trans- 
lation into practical terms of what most of us pro- 
fessed to believe as ideals ; but was it possible under 
present conditions, was the time ripe for such changes 
as he had in mind ? 
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Might not the old heartless system trample him un- 
der its feet and cast him aside, as it had done with so 
many other dreamers before him ? That was the cold 
fear that gripped me as he had been speaking; and I 
didn't want him to suffer such a fate, if I could help 
it. But how could I help it, when the die was already 
cast and he was to enter the factory in a few days? 
Again I felt my powerlessness to do aught but stand 
by and witness the unfolding of the drama. Perhaps 
such fears were due to my cynical soul ; but then, you 
must remember, I had just returned from the West, 
and I thought I understood fairly well the seriousness 
of the industrial problem. Suddenly he broke into 
my reverie : 

" Oh, say, Bob, I've found some one who does un- 
derstand." I knew at once to what the words re- 
ferred ; and I asked, keeping with difficulty the eager- 
ness out of my voice : 

"Who is it?" 

" It's a girl I met down there at the settlement." 
Instantly I felt my resentment flaring up against the 
unknown girl. 

" What were you doing there ? " I asked, returning 
to my original question when we first met that even- 
ing. 

" I've been running a boys' club for them, once a 
week during the summer. They posted a notice at 
the University to the effect that they were in need of 
workers. The folks were out of town for the sum- 
mer ; I was alone and had the spare time on my hands, 
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and so I thought I'd experiment a little. It's a new 
sort of work for me, but I've enjoyed it immensely. 
Besides, I needed something to keep me alive, inside, 
I mean. I seemed to be dying of dry rot at the Uni- 
versity, with nothing but my studies. I wanted some- 
thing that would give me a chance to express what — 
what had come to me over there. I felt the need of 
keeping in touch with human beings who didn't quite 
belong to my set ; I guess I missed some of the fellows 
in my company." 

He did not say any more, but from what he did say, 
I thought I was able to interpret the rest that lay be- 
hind his words; it seemed to reveal to me much of the 
inner workings of his life during my absence from the 
city. 

" Who is this girl ? " I finally ventured. 

" She is one of the volunteer workers at the settle- 
ment. I met her first at a dance down there; since 
then we have become very good friends. She is a 
Russian Jewess, whose parents brought her as a baby 
to this country from Warsaw. They must have been 
very poor, from what she has told me. When she 
was seven years old they both died, leaving her alone 
in the world. A kind-hearted neighbor took her in 
^nd brought her up as her own child until she got her 
working papers, when she was put to work in one of 
the sweat shops on the East Side. Since then, she 
has pushed her way up until now she is forewoman 
in a large clothing manufactory. During these years 
she has educated herself by attending classes at 
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Cooper Institute; and now she is sharing her knowl- 
edge with her fellow Russians, by teaching two classes 
every week at the settlement. She is a very unusual 
woman.*' 

" What is her name? "I inquired. 

" Ruth Chilowitz," he answered. " I want you to 
meet her, Bob; she interests me tremendously and I 
know you would like her." 

I found it difficult to arouse any interest in Ruth 
Chilowitz, in spite of his evident liking for her, but I 
managed to ask the question : 

" How do you know she understands ? " His an- 
swer came speedily enough : 

" She's the first person, besides yourself, with whom 
I've been able to talk sympathetically about what hap- 
pened over there. She knows what it means, and she 
has helped me to interpret the experience even more 
clearly." 

He didn't say " more clearly than you have helped 
me," but I wondered for a minute if that was what 
he meant. And I determined to see this girl for my- 
self at the earliest opportunity. 

"When can I meet her?" I blurted out. He re- 
flected for a moment and then he said : 

" I'll tell you what we'll do. If you are free next 
Wednesday night, come down to the settlement about 
9.30, when the classes close ; we will get Ruth and the 
head-worker, Miss Jones, who is a great friend of 
hers, to go out and have a bite with us. There is a 
fairly decent restaurant in the neighborhood. That 
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will give you a good chance to meet her. I have told 
her a lot about you, and I am sure she will be glad to 
know you." 

As I turned in at my hotel, I promised to meet them 
the following Wednesday. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IT may have been purely an accident, or it may 
have been by some obscure intention that when I 
went to see my sick patient a day or two later, I 
dropped in at the settlement on my way back for a 
chat with the head-worker who was such a warm 
friend of Ruth Chilowitz. 

An outsider might have been inclined to call it " but- 
ting in," but I assure you it was not the result of mere 
idle curiosity that I desired to learn a little more about 
this volunteer worker who had made such an evident 
impression on Frank Barr. My interest in him was 
such, by this time, that I could not bear the thought 
of his making any serious mistake where women were 
concerned. I knew it might handicap him for life and 
impair his usefulness forever; I had seen that done 
before, with the best intentions possible. Besides, his 
family was out of town, and he seemed especially de- 
fenseless and in need of a true friend in such a crisis. 
Why should I not come to his rescue, if rescue it was 
to be? 

After chatting about things in general by way oi 

preliminary, I asked : " While I think of it, who is 

this Ruth Chilowitz, who, I believe, is teaching some 

classes down here ? " She smiled rather curiously for 

a head-worker, I thought, as she replied : 
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" So you have met her already. What do you think 
of her?" 

" No, I have not met her yet, but I believe I am to 
have that pleasure next Wednesday evening," I an- 
swered as guardedly as possible. 

" Ruth Chilowitz is a great friend of mine," she 
said, as if challenging my inmost thought. I took up 
the challenge boldly. 

"Frank Barr is a great friend of mine," I said, 
smiling back at her. 

" Well, what especially do you want to know about 
her ? " I could see she was feeling her way with me, 
so I answered frankly : 

" I am interested in her because of Frank's evident 
interest. He told me you knew her well, and as I 
have a great respect for your judgment, I thought I'd 
just like to get your honest impression before meeting 
her for myself. I'll tell you frankly, I am open to 
conviction; I have no ulterior motive. Only his in- 
terest in this girl comes rather as a surprise to me, 
and I'd like to make sure — " 

Sure of what ? " she interrupted quickly. 
Sure that he is making no mistake," I said gravely. 
" Sure that she is what he thinks her to be. I am not 
passing judgment on her in the slightest, but I think 
I am his true friend, and a man always needs some 
friend in such an experience." 

She hesitated a moment, then seemed to accept my 
words at their face value, and abandoned her sparring 
tactics. 
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"I have known Ruth Chilowitz for several years. 
She is a very exceptional woman and one of my best 
friends. I think I know her better than any one else. 
Do you know the story of her early life and what she 
has come through ? " I nodded assent. " It is the 
kind of experience that either makes or breaks a girl. 
In this case, it made her, — made her what she is, — 
strong, self-reliant, clear-sighted and broad in her 
sympathies. She has educated herself, with the help 
of evening classes, but I know few college graduates 
who possess the wide fund of information or the 
broad range of knowledge that she does. She can 
talk intelligently on any subject, except the trivial 
things; naturally her interest doesn't lie there. Her 
people must have been unusual, though she remembers 
little about them, for she has evidently inherited a 
refinement of nature that you don't expect to find in 
her social class. She is a true woman, whom any man 
might be proud to call friend." She looked at me 
rather defiantly, I thought, then she continued : 

" Naturally, her sympathies are with her people, 
the workers; and she is one of their ablest leaders, 
respected and loved by all. Her mental training as 
well as her force of character gives her an immense 
advantage over the majority of the leaders, as you can 
see for yourself. She was one of the leaders in the 
great strike of the garment workers two years ago, 
which you may recall; but the singular thing is, that 
she seems to retain the respect of the employing class, 
and it has not hindered her from securing her present 
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position of responsibility. They seem to recognize 
that she is very different from the average labor 
agitator. She has a broader vision of the whole prob- 
lem, she possesses an instinctive love of fair-play, she 
can see the employers' view-point, and she never 
stoops to petty personalities or the use of any form 
of violence. She is above the spirit of vindictiveness 
or revenge; with her, it is altogether a matter of prin- 
ciple for which she is contending. The result is that 
she is tremendously respected by the very class against 
whom she has waged war more than once. Many 
times I have heard them say: ' If all labor leaders were 
like Ruth Chilowitz, we would have no objection to 
them ; she always fights fair.' " I began to feel that 
Frank had indeed found an unusual woman ; but Miss 
Jones was not through yet. 

" In the socialist club of which she is an active mem- 
ber, her influence is just as marked. They look up to 
her as to an authority. She knows the history of the 
movement better than any of them, and she can see its 
weaknesses as well as its elements of strength. She 
talks right out in meeting too, and isn't afraid to call 
a spade a spade ; and they love her for it. She makes 
few enemies and she has hosts of friends. She is 
always on the side of reason and rarely allows her 
emotions, which are very strong, to sway her judg- 
ment, which is remarkably sound on all questions per- 
taining to the cause of the workers. So, you see, it 
is a unique place she has come to fill, when you con- 
sider her age and what her life has been. She is one 
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of the strongest, most helpful influences in this whole 
section of the city. We simply couldn't get along 
without her." I started to interrupt, but she was de- 
termined to have her say out. 

" Her work here in the settlement is another indi- 
cation of the character of the woman. Very few 
of the leaders among the workers or the socialists 
either, would deign to help us here. You know how, 
for the most part, they regard the settlement as a sop 
thrown to the poor people to keep them quiet for a 
time. But she came to me voluntarily, some two or 
three years ago, and offered her services ; and she has 
been conducting classes two evenings a week ever 
since. There is nothing in it for her, except her love 
for the work itself. And now she is on our governing 
Board, where her counsel is invaluable. I haven't be- 
gun to tell you all, but have I said enough to satisfy 
your curiosity regarding Ruth Chilowitz ? " she asked, 
rather demurely this time. 

"What do you think it was that attracted Frank 
Barr to this — exceptional woman ? " I asked, ignoring 
her question. " You know, of course, who he is, I 
mean, about his family ? " 

" All I know is what she has told me. From what 
I have seen of him this summer, he seems to be a fine 
fellow who has gone a little stale on his college work, 
and who came down here to do something for some 
one else. I like him immensely because he is out of 
the ordinary run of men, especially men who have been 
brought up as he evidently has been. He has the true 
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human instincts and has been very successful in his 
work with us." 

" That's very good for him," I remarked, " but I in- 
quired what it was that you thought attracted him to 
RuthChilowitz?" 

She was silent for a few moments, then she said 
slowly : 

" How can I tell ? How can any one tell ? You are 
too experienced to ask such a question. All I know is 
that the ' attraction/ as you call it, seemed to be felt 
immediately, and it has certainly been mutual. I don't 
know whether there is such a thing as love at first 
sight, but if there is, this was certainly it." She 
paused, and then continued : 

" I don't know any real man to whom Ruth wouldn't 
appeal, in her character and personality, I mean ; you 
feel it instinctively when you meet her. You'll have a 
chance to decide for yourself next Wednesday night, 
whether I am right or wrong about her. Then, when 
he discovered about her work, of all she was doing and 
the breadth of her activities, I suppose his interest 
deepened naturally. But as I have come to know him 
better, I think the real basis of attraction between them 
is their common sympathy with all humanity; they 
both seem to possess a sort of consciousness that their 
lives are bound up, in some real sense, with all other 
lives. I have heard him speak occasionally in an un- 
usual way along these lines, that is, unusual for a rich 
man's son. I imagine his experiences over in France 
must have had a lot to do in making him what he is. 
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It seems to have awakened something new in so many 
of the boys who have come back. I'm sure this is 
what attracted Ruth to him ; and I think he felt in her 
an earnestness of spirit and a breadth of human sym- 
pathy, as well as a desire to help, that responded to 
the deepest in him, as most of the girls in his social 
set could not respond. But how foolish it seems/' 
she interrupted herself suddenly, "to sit here calmly 
analyzing our friends like this. What have you and 
I to do with it, after all? They must live their own 
lives, and they are both quite mature enough to know 
their own minds, don't you think? Are you satisfied 
now with what I have told you ? At any rate, you'll 
learn nothing more from me. You will have to see 
her for yourself." 

I had indeed gained much interesting information. 
If this friend of Ruth Chilowitz was not too strongly 
prejudiced in her favor, the girl who had attracted 
Frank Barr was certainly unusual. I also thought I 
could understand, knowing him as I did, why this 
type of woman had appealed to him as the girls of his 
set never could. In herself, and in her experiences, 
she represented the living embodiment of what had 
come to him over there. She was the actual kind of 
human being he was vaguely trying to become. She 
had been, all along, living out the experience that he 
was just beginning to live out for himself. It was 
no wonder there should be an attraction on the mental 
and spiritual planes between two such people. When 
it came to the other things, the woman in her, apart 
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from the mental and spiritual, the heart of her, of 
these my informant had said nothing. And of these 
I knew I would have to judge for myself, when I met 
her face to face. 



CHAPTER IX 

THEY were waiting for me the next Wednesday 
evening, for I was a little late in reaching the 
settlement; and I was formally introduced to Miss 
Chilowitz. It was not, however, until we were seated 
around the table, in what appeared to me a rather 
squalid looking restaurant which they assured me was 
" perfectly all right," that I had a real opportunity to 
observe the girl who " understood." 

It was this fact of her understanding that had 
brought us together, that had made it possible for me 
to break away from a congenial group of friends with 
whom I had been dining at the club that evening, to 
hurry way downtown for this appointment; and, I 
confess, it was this fact that prejudiced me in favor 
of the girl, even before I had seen her. She under- 
stood him, — it was the open sesame to my heart and 
overcame any instinctive feelings of jealously I might 
have experienced since learning of her existence. I 
own also to an intense feeling of curiosity to see for 
myself the type of woman who had made so strong 
an appeal to this Dreamer of mine, for he had not 
impressed me as being especially susceptible where 
women were concerned. 

As we took our seats, I found myself looking across 

the table at a woman, slightly under the average height, 
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with a rather slender though well- formed figure. She 
was plainly but becomingly dressed in some kind of 
light material that appeared soft and clinging. There 
was no ornament of any kind at her throat and, as a 
matter of fact, none was needed, for the lines of her 
neck and shoulders were perfect; while the smooth 
white skin and the gently molded bust, just faintly 
revealed through the thin material of her gown, made 
entirely superfluous any external adornments. 

Her head, which at first glance seemed a trifle small 
for her body, was crowned with great masses of coal- 
black hair that waved gently back from her fore- 
head and was gathered low in the neck. She had the 
oval face of her race, though not of the pronounced 
type, and the clear white skin of the decided brunette. 

I had been looking her over rather critically and at 
last my eyes rested on her face. I thought I saw, in 
that first glance, why it was that Frank Barr had been 
attracted to this woman, for the face as a whole re- 
vealed strength, energy, will, independence to a marked 
degree. At first, I fancied it lacked refinement, in 
the conventional sense that we usually apply that word 
to a woman's face; but when she began speaking, it 
lighted up with a wonderful radiance and seemed 
fairly to exhale spiritual energy. It was strength and 
energy, however, rather than refinement or delicacy, 
that impressed one most strongly and that became 
more clearly manifest the longer one studied her 
features. 

When I remembered what he had told me of the 
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poverty of her early life, of her struggles for an edu- 
cation, and how, by virtue of her own courageous 
efforts, she had at length reached the responsible posi- 
tion she held in the clothing establishment, I marveled 
in amazement at the woman who sat across from me ; 
for beyond question, whatever else she might lack of 
the conventional refinements of life, hers was certainly 
a strong, intelligent nature, in which the spiritual had 
come to dominate over all else. However she may 
have suffered in the struggles of life, and for her they 
had indeed been real struggles, she had not been con- 
quered, but had clearly emerged the mistress of her 
fate. 

The longer I talked with her, the more I found my 
admiration increasing for the sheer strength and 
spiritual vitality of the woman ; though as the evening 
ran on, I fancied I detected a certain strain of wild- 
ness or waywardness in the depths of her passionate 
nature which, given the right conditions, might not 
always be held in perfect restraint. There were times 
when her eyes revealed vast depths of gentleness, sym- 
pathy, and love ; and then again, they would flash forth 
fierce defiance, or intensest indignation or bitterest 
scorn ; and though it was easy to see that she usually 
held herself well in hand, it was not impossible to 
imagine that occasions might arise when her emotional 
temperament would override her judgment 

At the outset I had found myself listening for her 
first words, for I am one of those who believe that 
" one's speech betrayeth him," not what one says any 
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more than the way he says it; and here again I was 
not disappointed. 

"Well, Miss Chilowitz," I began, when we had 
given our order, " after what Mr. Barr has told me, 
I am very glad for the opportunity of meeting you." 

" It is certainly kind of you to say that," she re- 
plied in a low, well-modulated voice. " Mr. Barr has 
often mentioned his friendship for you, and it was 
very good of him to arrange this meeting for us to- 
night." 

For a time the conversation was general, Miss Jones 
taking the lead as she answered our questions about 
the work at the settlement. I noticed that Miss Chilo- 
witz was neither forward, nor yet reticent She 
knew when to speak and what to say. And when 
she did speak, she did not, to my intense relief, say 
the trite or obvious or commonplace thing. I soon 
discovered there were brains behind her words as well 
as good taste and discretion, rare things in conversa- 
tion ; and I found my respect for her ability and good 
sense steadily rising. 

The proof that Frank Barr and Ruth Chilowitz had 
indeed become very good friends was clearly in evi- 
dence. They called each other frankly by their first 
names even in general conversation, and it seemed to 
me that Miss Jones assumed an intimate quality al- 
ready present in the friendship. The way they looked 
at each other across the table, as if some tacit under- 
standing existed between them, the occasional vague 
reference to places they had visited or experiences 
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they had enjoyed together and, more than once, a flash 
of sympathetic recognition, revealed in some word or 
even inflection of voice, made it unmistakably plain 
to me that, during these summer weeks, they had be- 
come more than simply fellow-workers at the settle- 
ment. 

Now that I had seen the girl for myself, my anxiety 
for him was fast dying down. But there rose to my 
mental vision the picture of the wealthy and prominent 
business man and the proper and punctilious society 
leader who called him their son, both secure in their 
little social set and both out of town for the summer. 
I wondered what they would say, idling at their fash- 
ionable resort, if they could know that their only son, 
who had carried off honors at the University and was 
to enter his father's business the first of the month, 
was spending more than one evening every week in 
the company of Ruth Chilowitz, a Russian Jewess 
socialist, whose days were spent as forewoman in a 
clothing establishment. 

Personally, I didn't care a snap of my fingers what 
they would say, for I had long since gone leagues 
beyond their standards for estimating people socially; 
to me, the principle that " a man's a man for a' that," 
applied to women as well as to men. But I did care 
how what they might say would affect him; and I 
felt vaguely the near approach of something tragic. 
It seemed to me that I ought to talk to him frankly, 
to-night if possible, before it was too late. 

He had become absorbed in something Miss Jones 
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was telling him, when Miss Chilowitz turned to me 
with an engaging smile that seemed to make me party 
to some deep conspiracy, as she said in a half whisper : 

" Tell me, you who have known him longer than I, 
is he not quite wonderful ? " I hesitated a moment, 
and then replied evasively : 

" I think he is one of the most interesting men I 
know." 

" No, no," she whispered, challenging me with her 
eyes to be absolutely truthful, " not just interesting, 
but great, wonderful, — is he not that to you, who 
know him so well ? " 

" He is a very unusual man because of the ex- 
periences he has passed through," I said calmly, " and 
he is a wonderful — a wonderful dreamer of dreams," 
I concluded rather lamely. She frowned slightly as 
if she felt I were damning him with faint praise, and 
was more than ever determined to prove her point. 

"Oh, yes, I know; such wonderful dreams, such 
beautiful dreams; I love him for it. Who wouldn't? " 
she added, as if she had gone too far in her frank 
avowal. 

" And to-day, there are so few men or women who 
have either the faith or the courage to dream any 
dreams worth while. That's what makes him so won- 
derful to me, — that he has the daring to dream his 
beautiful dreams. He is awake while most of us 
sleep. He is alive, so splendidly alive. He sees and 
knows where the rest only guess. His faith has be- 
come knowledge. We are still plodding in the valley 
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while he stands on the mountain-top and surveys vast 
ranges of life of which we are perfectly ignorant. He 
is one real man, the new man, the coming man that is 
to be. Forgive me," she broke off suddenly, " if I have 
said too much, but you are the first person to whom I 
could speak frankly of all I see in him," her voice 
died away almost in a sob. 

Her words, spoken in a low, intense voice, vibrant 
with feeling, had swept me out of myself irresistibly. 
I was strangely and deeply stirred. If I had admired 
her before, I almost loved her now, for I saw in a 
flash that she did understand, and I knew, also, with- 
out the slightest trace of jealousy, that she understood 
far better than I had ever done ; she saw clearly where 
I had only blindly groped for the light. She knew 
the real man, she appreciated his actual worth ; to her 
insight, his inmost being had been disclosed. And I 
forgot all about Ruth Chilowitz, the Russian Jewess, 
the socalist leader and the forewoman. I saw only a 
great soul matching his great soul; and mentally, I 
thanked God that their paths had crossed. 

After a little, as her agitation quieted, and while the 
others were still engrossed in their conversation, I 
leaned over and asked softly : 

" Did he tell you of his great experience over 
there? " Her eyes flashed back an affirmative answer, 
as she said : 

" Do you realize what it means to him, and what it 
may mean to others through him? No, I don't think 
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any of us can possibly realize all the significance such 
an experience contains. And just think," she con- 
tinued, becoming personal again, " for the last five 
years I have been trying to understand Walt Whit- 
man, learning to love him and seeking to experience 
that sense of oneness with all, which he describes, and 
yet, somehow failing to find the thing I was seeking. 
Then, one night, this man comes into the settlement 
and asks me to dance with him, picking me out from 
all the rest ; and before he leaves me at my home that 
night, I discover he is carrying the precious volume of 
Whitman in his pocket, and that he has actually ex- 
perienced the very thing Whitman writes about. 
Think of it," and there were tears in her eyes now, 
" what it means to have that living experience brought 
close home to me, to me, who have hungered and 
thirsted for the very thing he had found over there." 
She paused a moment as she brushed her hand across 
her eyes, and then added very gently : 

"Do you think it strange that he should seem so 
wonderful to me?" I could not reply in words. My 
throat felt strangely choked; so I just laid my hand 
on hers for a single instant; but from that hour we 
were sworn friends, drawn together by the magnet of 
his personality. 

When we had escorted them home, we took the 
subway uptown. I was in no mood for talking, for 
I had been too deeply moved by the woman and what 
she had said. I had consented to this meeting with- 
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out ever dreaming how far the friendship had gone, 
or that it might imply serious intentions on his part. 
I had thought that he was probably attracted by the 
story of her struggle in life, that she had appealed to 
his sympathies and he wanted to help her. It had 
occurred to me that possibly she was one of those rare 
beauties, sometimes found blooming in the slums of 
life, who had stirred his senses and awakened his de- 
sire. I had even stooped to the idea, before my con- 
versation with Miss Jones, that she might be an artful 
schemer, seeking to trap this man of culture and 
wealth, who had dropped so suddenly into her little 
circle from a different world uptown. 

But I realized now how foolish and wrong had been 
all my conjectures. Whatever she might lack of polish 
or external refinement, she was a true woman, a brave 
soul, and she certainly possessed a remarkably alert 
and intelligent mind. There had been no stooping to 
her on his part, aside from the difference in parentage 
and social position, and I knew these counted for noth- 
ing with him; they constituted the accidents, not the 
essentials of life. 

Being what they both were, I saw how inevitable it 
was that, when Fate had once brought them together, 
there should spring up this deep and genuine bond of 
sympathy and understanding. His mind and soul, un- 
consciously, had been reaching out for the very thing 
she had to give, the thing he had failed to find since 
his return, in the very places where he had most right 
to expect it. I also saw that in their essential life, 
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they both lived in the same thought and feeling world, 
though outwardly one lived on the avenue while the 
other, metaphorically speaking, lived in the alley. 

While, in this one short evening, I had discerned 
the kinship of mind and sympathy of soul that had 
drawn them together, I divined, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that in their hearts they both realized as 
I never could the ties that already bound them to one 
another, in spite of the wide social gulf that lay be- 
tween them. From what I witnessed that evening, I 
felt that tacitly, if not in actual words, they had al- 
ready recognized and accepted and joyfully sur- 
rendered to the law of spiritual attraction that is al- 
ways oblivious of mere social distinctions. Some- 
how, my resolve to talk frankly with him about the 
matter had vanished into thin air. I had nothing left 
to say. It had been taken out of my jurisdiction en- 
tirely. It was something now that belonged solely to 
them. They alone must solve the problem. 

He left the subway with me and strolled over to my 
hotel. I knew he wanted to talk, and there had been 
no opportunity on the trip uptown. I invited him to 
come up to my rooms and he consented readily enough. 
When we were finally settled with our cigars, he be- 
gan abruptly: 

" Well, Bob, what did you think of her? " I knew 
this was my chance for giving him some fatherly ad- 
vice, but the mood for that sort of thing had curiously 
altered. In fact, I made no reply for a moment. I 
was wondering just how I could put into words all I 
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had come to think of her, when he leaned over and, 
putting his hand on my knee, burst out impulsively : 

" Bob, do you know, I love that woman." I smiled 
into his eager face. 

" It wouldn't be hard for a blind man to see that," 
I replied. " How long have you known her ? " 

" About two months, but it isn't a question of time. 
I think I have always known her; and I'm sure I've 
loved her since that first night when I found that she 
— she understood." The old, luminous light filled 
his eyes, and once again I felt that I couldn't bear to 
be the means of chilling his boyish ardor; yet I felt 
it was incumbent upon me, as his friend and confidant, 
not to betray too much enthusiasm. 

" Does she know ? " I asked, biting my lips immedi- 
ately at the absurdity of the question. 

"Of course she knows," he replied, looking at me 
as if amazed at my stupidity. " How could she help 
it ? " I struggled in vain for some words that would 
justify my density, and at last said in a weak voice : 

" Of course." 

But in a few moments I had mustered up sufficient 
courage to ask: 

" What are you going to do about it? " The whole 
matter seemed to have assumed an air of finality that 
almost left me speechless. 

" I am going to marry her, provided she will con- 
sent." And again I felt I was only a witness to the 
unfolding drama, utterly powerless to avert the hand 
of Fate. 
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" When? " I managed to gasp out, as if it were all 
over but the shouting. 

" Just as soon as I can get started over at the fac- 
tory. By the holidays at the latest, but earlier if pos- 
sible." I saw that my dreamer was also a man of 
action. 

" But why this precipitancy ? " I inquired. 

" There's no need of waiting any longer, now that 
we've settled it. I am in a position to take care of a 
wife, and I'm impatient to get our own home 
started." 

" You're impatient all right," I tried to speak good- 
naturedly, " but how is this going to strike the folks ? 
I presume you've told them nothing as yet? " 

" No, I'm waiting till they get back to the city. It's 
a hard thing to explain by letter." 

" Will it be any easier to explain face to face ? " I 
persisted. A frown crossed his features. 

" No, I'm afraid not. It would be different if only 
I had succeeded in making them see what my ex- 
periences over there had done for me ; nothing counts 
with me now except the real essentials of life; all the 
petty distinctions of place and wealth that their social 
set is inclined to worship, seem utterly meaningless to 
me. But they can't see it yet, and I know they will 
object, at first; but after they really come to know 
Ruth and see how wonderful she is, their objections 
will vanish, because I know, at heart, they want my 
happiness, and that is now all bound up with her." 

"But are you sure it will mean your happiness?" 
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He turned on me such a look of pained surprise that I 
hastened to add : 

" I mean, with the social limitations that such a 
marriage would involve, cutting you off from many of 
your old friends, shutting you away from the circle to 
which you have always been accustomed ; and — would 
that mean happiness for her? " 

"Bob, I thought you knew me better/' and there 
was a grieved tone in his voice that hurt me strangely, 
" I thought you understood that since then, that night 
in France, there have been no rich or poor, no high 
or low, no good or bad, to me. We all stand on the 
same level of human equality, where the accidents and 
incidents of life no longer count. ' I am as high as 
the highest, and as low as the lowest/ " he quoted 
softly. " It would be just the same if Ruth lived on 
Fifth avenue, or if I had found her in a brothel. She 
would belong to me. It's the woman in her, the soul 
of her that I love, not the outward conditions of her 
life. To me, the only real marriage is the mating of 
soul, the kinship of mind, the oneness of spirit. 
That's what I've found in her. She is my alter ego. 
How do you think I could ever be happy without her, 
how could she ever find happiness apart from me, 
when in the deepest things, the only real things, we 
belong to each other ? " 

I was looking into the shining eyes of my Dreamer 
of dreams, and I loved him at that moment as I had 
never loved him before. I saw that he was simply 
being true to the vision that had come to him on the 
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battlefield of France, that he was only living out, in 
the wonderful love born in his heart, the great ex- 
perience of over there. With his consciousness of the 
oneness of all life, how could he do differently? But 
my heart ached for the boy, none the less, for the 
father and mother, and for Ruth Chilowitz most of 
all. 



CHAPTER X 

IT was my privilege, a week or two later, to give 
a theater party for our newly formed group of 
friends. Throughout the dinner that preceded it, I 
was conscious of a subdued kind of happiness that 
seemed to look out of Ruth Chilowitz's eyes. She 
was very quiet and did not take much part in the 
conversation; when I tried to draw her out, she was 
rather elusive and seemed to evade my questions. It 
was not till after the play, when we stopped in at the 
Astor for a little supper, that she unburdened her 
heart and made a confidant of me. 

The place was crowded; rather than wait, we de- 
cided to take separate tables, Ruth sitting with me. 
I was glad it happened this way, for it gave us the 
chance to talk undisturbed and, as I had surmised, this 
was what she wanted. The waiter had no sooner de- 
parted with our order, than she leaned confidentially 
across the table and whispered : 

"He wants to marry me." She seemed to wait 
almost breathlessly for my reply. Something told me 
in a flash that this disclosure had been made to her 
since our last meeting, and that, perhaps, my seeming 
acquiescence in the affair that night had served to 
precipitate his decision. It made me feel guilty for 
a moment. I tried to smile gravely as I asked : 

" Are you very much surprised ? " 
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" No, truthfully, I am not, after what has passed." 
She was silent for a brief moment, then she said 
softly : " I know he loves me very much. ... It is 
such a wonderful love he has given me; the kind of 
love I have always dreamed of; but I never dared to 
believe it could come to me. . . . Oh, you are his 
good, kind friend and I can talk to you directly out 
of my heart, can I not? " 

" You can, because I am your friend as well as his," 
I replied, feeling as proud of her confidence as I had 
been previously of his. 

" I could never make you feel even a tithe of what 
it means to me, of what it has brought into my life, 
but I should like to try; then perhaps, you can help 
me to decide." The waiter placed our order and then 
withdrew. I made a semblance of eating, but she only 
toyed with her food, as she continued : 

"You see, I was brought up in poverty. My 
parents came to this country when I was a baby, in 
order to escape the persecutions of the Jews in Russia. 
They both died when I was very young and I only 
have the dimmest memory of what they were like, but 
I know they loved me. I was the only child. I think 
my father must have been something of a scholar, 
from the books he left behind, books he had evidently 
never been willing to part with, no matter how great 
our poverty. The woman who brought me up with 
her own children was very kind and I can never be 
too grateful to her, but she was ignorant and very 
poor. 
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"At fourteen I went into the sweat shop. There 
was nothing else for me to do, for there were many 
little mouths to feed and the money was needed ; it was 
the old story of poverty again. But I was ambitious 
to go on with my studies, and for the next few years 
I worked at my machine from morning to night, and 
attended school at Cooper Institute in the evenings. 
I must have inherited a strong constitution or I could 
never have stood it. As it was, I used to fall asleep 
over my books many a night, from sheer exhaustion. 
But I was determined to persevere; and now, I can 
never be too grateful, for it has helped me to find him. 
As I look back on my struggles for an education I can 
see now, how the underlying motive through it all has 
been to make myself worthy of him, of him whose 
face I had never seen, but who I knew would surely 
meet me somewhere on Life's journey. It was this 
hope, together with my steadily deepening interest in 
the cause of the workers, that has buoyed me up and 
kept me strong. 

" And at last, at last, our paths have crossed and I 
have met him face to face, him for whom I have 
waited and dreamed and prayed through all the weary 
years." She was being swept along on the deep tide 
of her emotions and, I am free to confess, she was 
carrying me with her. I gained a new insight into 
the possibilities of the ardent temperament of woman 
that night, and it fairly made me tremble. 

" You cannot even begin to imagine what it means 
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to me, — just to know I have found him at last, my 
mate, my other self, my wonderful hero, almost my 
god. Why just suppose, when our paths crossed, sup- 
pose he had failed to recognize me, suppose, in that 
one golden opportunity of our lives, he had singled 
out some one else at the dance, and had passed me by, 
unseeing and unseen. But no, no, the good God 
couldn't have been so cruel to us. . . . It would take 
me all night to tell you what his love is to me, and 
when morning came I should have to begin all over 
again, and I should never" tire of telling it. Food to 
the starving man and rain to the parched and thirsty 
earth do not express a hundredth part of what his 
love has brought me. It is everything that is beautiful 
and good and true. It's the wondrous blending of 
music and color and form into one glorious harmony 
until, as I lie awake at night, I am carried away into 
another world, where eye hath never seen and ear 
hath never heard all the profound secrets his love has 
revealed to my soul." 

I sat listening in amazement to this outburst of the 
woman's heart. She had spoken in a low voice, sur- 
charged with suppressed feeling, as if perfectly oblivi- 
ous of all her surroundings. I had seen women in 
love many times in my life, and more than once I had 
been made the confidant of a woman's passion for an- 
other man; but I want to affirm here and now, that 
never in all my checkered career had I seen a woman, 
in whom ardent temperament, artistic soul and passion- 
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ate heart had become so fused in the pure, white flame 
of the all-absorbing love that I saw revealed in Ruth 
Chilowitz that night. Envy has never been one of 
my besetting sins, but at that moment I plead guilty 
of envying Frank Barr. Why, if any woman had 
ever loved me as Ruth Chilowitz loved him, I would 
cheerfully have forsworn heaven for an eternity of 
hell ; at least, that is the way I felt that night. 

Now, my friend," she began in a calmer voice, 

I want you to advise me. You can look at it all 
disinterestedly, from the outside, as we cannot; you 
are a practical man of the world, and you are our 
friend. He wants me to marry him; think of it, me 
to marry him. It's like a god stooping to earth to 
find his mate," she added reverently. " I have not 
given him my answer; I could not, quite yet. What 
shall I tell him ? " She paused and looked intently 
into my eyes for my answer. 

" Why do you hesitate ? " I asked gently. " It is 
evident that you do not question his love for you, have 
you any question as to your love for him ? " It was 
a perfectly superfluous question, after what I had just 
witnessed, and I knew it. But I wanted her to state 
the obstacles in the way, as she saw them, and also, I 
confess, I wanted her to continue talking; the great- 
ness of her passion had so thrilled me, cold-blooded 
cynic that I was, that I wanted the thrill to keep on. 

" Question my love for him ! " she repeated, recoiling 
slightly and then, again leaning closer, "Why, I 
would as soon question my own existence." 
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" But you know, they say love is often blind," I said, 
half jokingly, seeking to relieve the tenseness of the 
situation. She took me seriously, however. 

" No, real love is never blind ; it is clear-eyed and 
open-visioned ; it is the only true insight ; it alone sees 
reality; it is the one safe guide. Infatuation may be 
blind, but never love." She stopped, as if in deep 
reflection. Suddenly she said : 

" Ah, I think I see what is in your mind, my friend. 
You think, perhaps, there is some ulterior motive with 
me, some base and sordid calculation on my part — " 

" You mistake me utterly," I broke in, but she 
motioned me to silence, and her eyes flashed pride now, 
mingled with scorn. 

" Listen to me, my friend. I would not attempt to 
justify my love, even to you. My love is its own 
justification and needs no defense. But I am not 
thinking of myself or my love, when I hesitate to give 
him my answer. I am thinking only of him and his 
completest happiness, his truest satisfaction. If to 
have me will bring him that happiness, I am ready to 
marry him at once; if to give me up will bring him 
that happiness, then I shall insist he give me up. It 
is his happiness alone that must be secured, at any 
cost — to me. I want him, God alone knows how 
much I want him for my very own," and such an in- 
tense yearning filled her eyes that I simply had to 
turn my gaze aside. " I want to share his daily com- 
panionship, I want to be near him constantly where I 
can see continually the wonderful shining in his dear 
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eyes, I want to go down the pathway of life with his 
hand in mine. I want to rest him when he is tired, 
and cheer him when he is faint, and inspire him to 
new and higher achievements when he grows dis- 
couraged. I want to keep his ideals clear and bright 
when he comes back, worn and dusty, from the con- 
flict with this sordid world. 

" I want to be his wife always, and sometimes, I 
want to mother him a little too, but most of all, whether 
wife or mother, I want to be his soul's true mate, his 
comrade in all the little as well as the big experiences 
of life. And, oh, I want to help him realize his lofty 
ideals, I want to help make his dreams come true, I 
want to keep that wonderful light from ever dying 
out of his eyes. God knows I can be to him, too, all 
I long to be ; and I know I have it in me, body, mind 
and soul, to make him supremely happy. But," and 
her voice began to falter, " if I am mistaken, if I am 
deceiving myself, if he is blinded by love, as you say, 
if his supreme happiness cannot come through me, 
then, my friend, I would rather a thousand times re- 
fuse the offer he makes me now, and take my separate 
path, and go through life alone, with only the memory 
of a love too perfect to ever be sullied by even the 
faintest tinge of selfish desire." 

I was dazed by the dazzling splendor of the revela- 
tion of the woman's soul, as she had bared it before 
me. Suddenly I felt myself growing small and mean 
and petty, and then gradually my ingrained cynicism 
melted away. I was ashamed of the littleness of my 
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thoughts and the narrowness of my comprehension 
of what lay hidden in human nature. I should have 
been a brute rather than a man, had I failed to glimpse 
at that moment the wondrous heights and depths of 
this woman's love. It passed all my previous under- 
standing. I saw it was not a part of her life, it was 
her very life itself. She literally lived and moved and 
had her being in her love. It was far too great to be 
measured by the ordinary standards to which I had 
been accustomed. It was too lofty to permit of being 
put into words. It had to be felt and witnessed, as I 
had just witnessed it, to be known and understood for 
what it really was ; and even then, its greatness baffled 
one. But I know that through all of life, I shall 
never weary of contemplating the love of Ruth Chilo- 
witz for Frank Barr. 

" I am sure you realize you have done me an in- 
justice, in attributing such unworthy thoughts to me," 
I said very earnestly, " but still, believing in your love 
with all my heart, let me ask again, why do you 
hesitate ? " 

" You know why," she said, a look, almost of hope- 
lessness, crossing her features. " It surely is not nec- 
essary for me to tell you, you who know the world so 
well. There is his family, his social position, his 
money, his prospects, — all the conventional obstacles 
to such a marriage. We have talked it over many 
times, he and I. He is so fine, so big, so different 
He brushes all my stock arguments aside with one 
sweep of his hand. He will not listen to me. You 
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know how his experiences have lifted him to a plane 
far above all those petty things ; they don't count with 
him, at least, not now. No, it is not he of whom 
I am afraid; I feel so sure of him. It is the others, 
what they will think and say, and how they may treat 
him. You know, how cruel the world can be ; I could 
not bear to have them hurt him, to see him suffer, and 
to realize that I was the cause. Oh, I could stand 
anything myself from them, but I think it would kill 
me if they made him suffer." A shudder ran through 
her frame and she put her hands to her face. 

" Ruth," I said gently, presuming that far on our 
friendship, " I am many years older than either of 
you and, as you say, I think I know the world by this 
time. Advice is one of the worst of vices, and I have 
no right to advise you or Frank in a matter that 
touches your future happiness so vitally. I am your 
true friend and I believe in you both. I only want the 
highest happiness for you both. I know your love 
is deep and genuine, a mutual thing. Let me say just 
this to-night: I have lived long enough to know that 
such love as Frank Barr has given you, and you have 
given him in return, is a rare thing in this world ; and 
I also believe that when God does see fit to kindle such 
a love in two human hearts, it deserves to have the 
right of way over everything. That may not be quite 
orthodox, but it's my own private belief just the 
same." I saw her eyes were filling with tears and I 
hurried on a little more gruffly ; I can't bear to see a 
woman cry. 
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" It would not be strange if Frank's father and 
mother should object to this marriage, at least at first; 
not because they have anything against you personally, 
but you know the standards of their social set. It is 
safe to assume, also, that many of his old friends may 
feel the same way, or even worse. Socially, we will 
admit, this marriage will not help him ; it might even 
hurt him. But, even assuming that if you marry him 
he will have to meet some criticism, that some doors 
may even be closed to him, in a word, that he is made 
to suffer ; in the first place, neither you nor he should 
care anything about the people who are capable of 
taking such an attitude, for they are not worthy of 
your friendship; and then, would he not suffer more 
if you went out of his life now than he possibly could 
under the criticism and social limitations that might 
result if you married him? " 

I paused. She was listening earnestly to every 
word I said. " In other words, is he not bound to 
suffer now, whether you marry him or not? In one 
case, he would suffer socially ; in the other, you know 
better than I the irreparable loss to his whole life, in 
losing you and your love. You must take all the facts 
into account in making your final decision. And 
these are questions you and he must answer; no one 
else can answer them for you. 

" As a matter of fact," I continued, " knowing him 
as I do, I have come to feel that there is no escape 
from suffering for him, in some form; he is too — » 
too individual a man not to meet it in a world like 
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this. He is too far ahead of his age, I'm afraid, not 
to run against obstacles and difficulties, yes, and bitter 
disappointments all along the way; he just won't be 
able to escape them. He is the idealist, the dreamer, 
the seer, and you and I love him for it; but we also 
know what the dreamers have had to encounter in all 
periods of human history. We ought not to pity 
them; they do not need our pity. We ought to re- 
joice that they had the power to dream their lofty 
dreams, even if the age in which they lived was blindly 
indifferent, or openly hostile to them. I would gladly 
save Frank Barr from disappointment and suffering, 
if I could; and so would you. But the stubborn fact 
is that neither of us can save him, neither you with 
your great love, nor I by my friendship. Being the 
man he is, he is simply bound to suffer. 

" But I tell you what we can do : We can help him 
face it, when it comes, like a man ; we can strengthen 
his backbone and put iron into his blood ; we can fire 
his enthusiasm afresh when discouragements come ; we 
can keep up his spirits in the dark hour ; we can make 
him feel that we believe in him even if others do not 
We can prove to him that there is no real failure in 
life, except the failure in the man himself ; that while 
his plans may come to naught, his ambitions be de- 
feated, his hopes be frustrated, his ideals remain un- 
fulfilled, still, he never fails until he fails himself. 
We can help to make him grandly, nobly successful, 
even though his dreams remain only beautiful 
dreams." 
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The others had risen and were approaching our 
table. I leaned over for a final word : " Ruth, if you 
will let me say it, and remember I am not giving you 
advice, there is no one in all my acquaintance whom I 
would so trust to make his life that kind of a success 
as yourself." She gave me one long, grateful look, 
through the tears that were shining in her eyes, as we 
rose to leave the room. 



CHAPTER XI 

1 PONDERED long and deeply that night before 
retiring, and for many successive nights, on the 
strange and inscrutable ways the Great Playwright so 
often takes to unfold the drama in the lives of us 
humans. Often in my speculations I would reach the 
conclusion that it was all a matter of chance, the 
merest accident ; it seemed that we, poor and ignorant 
actors, chose our parts at random, regardless of any 
natural fitness for them; or else were carried into 
them by the force of circumstances for which we were 
in no sense responsible. At other times, it seemed as 
if we were the helpless victims of some arbitrary 
Power that, following its own capricious whims, was 
constantly thrusting us into roles we could never fit, 
and then laughing sardonically, as it were, at the sorry 
figures we cut as the tragedy or comedy moved on to 
its close. 

But there were other moments when I had been 
strangely impressed by the curious workings of what 
seemed to be some prof ound law governing the actions 
of human players. On the surface of things, it was 
utterly indiscernible ; all one saw there were blunders, 
mistakes, unfitness, inefficiency, ignorance, stupidity; 
and all these, seemingly unrelated, uncontrolled and 
moving to no definite end. But, occasionally, there 
came glimpses of something beneath the surface, some 

law or power or mind, invisible and in no sense clearly 
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defined, that now and then appeared to exercise a di- 
rective force, amid all the seeming chaos of things on 
the surface; suggesting, at least, the idea that the 
drama of life did not unfold for individuals in an al- 
together aimless, or much less arbitrary, fashion, and 
that in the life of humanity as a whole, it moved pur- 
posively toward some great end. 

It was evident that this law or motive or mind of the 
Great Playwright had little concern for the things 
the ignorant and unthinking audience were constantly 
looking for in the play — things like happiness or 
fame or success, where the leading characters "live 
happily together forever after," or the villain in the 
piece is finally put out of business in the last act. The 
facts were clearly against any such smooth and easy 
unfolding of Life's drama. It was daylight plain that 
if the truly great drama must end in perfect happiness, 
or astounding success, or triumphant love, then Life 
was not a great drama; it fell far short, often very 
far short, of the supposed standards of greatness. Of 
course, I knew there were exceptions, but they only 
proved the rule, and I was thinking of the rule. 

The fact was, however, that my experience from 
time to time had furnished just a hint, an intimation, 
a fleeting glimpse — I could not call them insights — 
of other and quite different ends toward which the 
Life drama moved. Not happiness primarily, but 
growth of soul; not outward success, but inner de- 
velopment ; not achievements in the world of men, but 
attainments in the realm of spirit, — these seemed to 
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be the ends with which the Great Playwright was 
most directly concerned. It was as though this unseen 
Playwright did not care so much how the play opened, 
as how it closed. It did not seem to matter to Him 
how ignorant we were of our several parts at the 
outset, or how many tragic mistakes or ludicrous 
blunders we made in the first scenes, provided only 
we grew into our respective parts as the action of the 
play moved on. In other words, from His view-point 
the actors did not exist for the sake of the play, but 
the play for the sake of the actors. His chief con- 
cern was not what the actors did to the piece, but what 
it did to them, how it developed them, how it brought 
out the latent and potential and educed in them an in- 
creasingly nobler art as they moved through the suc- 
cessive scenes and, in short, what it succeeded in mak- 
ing of them in the final act. 

The longer I lived the more inclined I was to believe 
that the Great Playwright wrote the piece, worked out 
the plot, arranged the dramatic situations, staged the 
scenes, all for the sake of the players; in brief, it was 
my conviction at this time that Life was made for man, 
not man for Life. Beneath all my surface cynicism 
and in spite of my advancing years, Life was a beau- 
tiful Romance to be lived, a wonderful Story to be 
told, a Great Adventure to be pursued, a stirring 
Drama to be enacted. But, to me, the plan of the 
Romance, the plot of the Story, the episodes in the 
Adventure, the scenes of the Drama were all as noth- 
ing when compared with the central figures, the men 
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and women who played the several parts and enacted 
the various roles, and who eventually, through all the 
changing, shifting scenes, did grow into the parts 
assigned them. In this respect, I think I was in 
sympathy with the Great Playwright of the Universe. 

Because of this philosophy of mine, if indeed it is 
worthy to be called such, it was entirely immaterial 
to me that the paths of Frank Barr and Ruth Chilo- 
witz had crossed, that they had found their love for 
each other and that they wanted to marry ; and if they 
did marry, it was a matter of indifference to me how 
his family would feel or what his friends might say. 
This was all setting, framework, scenery in their Life 
drama. 

But I was mightily concerned with what these two 
young people would do with each other now that their 
paths had crossed, with the love they had discovered, 
with the criticism they might have to face or the social 
ostracism they might be called upon to endure. The 
romance into which they had plunged, the adventure 
upon which they seemed about ready to embark, the 
drama they were bound to enact, was but the raw ma- 
terial of Life which they were taking into their hands. 
What would they do with it ? What would they make 
of it? How would they, in their inner manhood and 
womanhood, react to all this romance and adventure 
and drama of Life that now lay before them? What 
would it do to them? Where would it lead them? 
How would it leave them, when the curtain was finally 
rung down on the last act ? 
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These were the questions that absorbed my thoughts 
during the next few days. And yet, neither I nor 
any one else could peer behind the curtain that divides 
the present from the rest, from what is to follow. We 
walk by faith, not by sight, as religion would phrase 
it. And my faith in them was very strong. I thought 
I knew Frank Barr, and I was beginning to feel that 
I knew Ruth Chilowitz. I was sure I knew myself 
as a true friend to both ; and I wanted my friendship 
to count in a practical way, if possible. 

As I deliberated how I might be of service to them 
in the present crisis, a vague plan took shape in my 
mind of talking with Frank's people on their return 
and, perhaps, helping them to see Ruth through my 
eyes, that is, if she finally decided to marry him. I 
had dined with them once, on Frank's invitation ; and 
while they were pleasant enough and treated me very 
kindly as Frank's friend, I found them to be thor- 
oughly conventional people of the world and en- 
cased in the limitations of their little social set. I had 
wondered then how a boy of Frank's type of mind 
and spirit had ever happened to be caught in the 
meshes of such a family. He didn't seem to belong 
at all. I made up my mind that the changes he had 
experienced over there must have been more sweep- 
ing than he had even allowed me to infer. It was not 
strange that they felt " they would have to get ac- 
quainted with him all over again," as they had told 
him on his first return. 

But I told myself that when they got back from the 
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country — the first of October they were expected — 
I would call and, at least, see how the land lay in 
respect to Ruth ; I could then be governed by circum- 
stances. But, alas for the best laid plans of mice and 
men. The last week in September I received a com- 
mission taking me to the Pacific coast for an in- 
definite period. I had seen neither of them since our 
theatre party some three weeks previous. I had been 
very busy and, for some reason, they had seemed to 
be steering clear of me. I imagined they were pretty 
thoroughly engrossed with each other, and so had 
taken no special pains to look them up. A few days 
before I was to leave, I received a note from Ruth, 
asking if I could call that evening as she had some- 
thing important to talk over with me. I had planned 
to see them both for the sake of saying good-by, and 
was rather glad of this chance of seeing them sep- 
arately. 

Her first words as she came toward me that evening 
were: 

" Well, I have decided." The light in her eyes and 
the rather tremulous air she carried told me more 
plainly than any words, how she had decided, and I 
took both her hands in mine as I said : 

" I am very glad, Ruth, for your sake and for his. 
I congratulate you with all my heart. Tell me all 
about it." She seated herself near me and I waited 
for her to begin. 

" Oh, it hasn't been easy. You can't imagine what 
a dreadful month it's been for both of us. I suppose 
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you wonder why you haven't heard from us before, 
•but we just had to work out the problem alone. And 
at last we've settled it." She breathed a deep sigh of 
relief. " There was no other way ; we ought to have 
seen it from the beginning; I mean, I ought to have 
seen it, for he has always felt the same about it. Oh, 
how wonderful he is ! " 

" Tell me about it," I repeated. 

" What you said to me that night of the theater 
party has made me do a lot of serious thinking; it has 
also helped me to see the whole problem in a new and 
different light. I came to see that you were right, 
that there could be no escaping the suffering in some 
form, now that we have found each other. Some- 
times as I tossed at night, debating the question con- 
stantly, I almost wished we had never met; then I 
need not be the cause of suffering in his life, whatever 
happened. But I knew that was both foolish and 
futile; for we had met, and that changes the whole 
world for both of us. Nothing in all eternity could 
ever undo or alter that great fact. I also knew that 
such a wish was wrong, unjust to both, for just the 
bare knowledge that such a love exists, even if it ended 
right here, and there was never to be a to-morrow of 
love, would be worth any amount of suffering that our 
separation now might involve. I know that would be 
just as true for him as for me. 

" The only question in my mind was, which course 
would cause him the least possible suffering; whether 
he would suffer most by my consenting to marry him, 
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or by my refusal. It wasn't really a question; I 
thought I knew all the time," she added, with a slight 
blush. " But it was the one thing where I thought I 
might possibly be deceiving myself, and I wanted to 
be perfectly sure so there would be no room for re- 
grets afterwards. So, one day, I conceived the plan of 
testing him out, of proving to my own satisfaction 
which course would make him suffer most. It was 
needlessly cruel of me, I see it now; but I found my 
proof, and nothing can ever cause me to question 
again," she said with emphasis, and her eyes were 
suffused with tears. 

" Three weeks ago I gave him my answer. I told 
him I could not marry him, not because I did not 
love him enough, but because I loved him too much. 
I told him that his world was different from mine and 
always would be different. Oh, I lied to him, I admit 
it, while he sat there looking steadily at me with a per- 
plexed expression in his strange eyes, as if he saw 
down to the very soul of me. I said we had been de- 
ceiving ourselves, that love was not all of life but only 
a part of it, and for a man brought up as he had been, 
it was usually a very small part. I told him that, great 
and wonderful as our love was now, it was too cruel 
to subject it to the test that such a marriage as ours 
would involve; and that I could never bear to have 
the time come when he would awaken to the conscious- 
ness that I was a burden, an incumbrance, an obstacle 
in his path ; and that it was vastly better for us both to 
go our separate ways henceforth, with only the beau- 
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tiful memory of what had once been for a few short 
weeks, one golden summer of love." She paused as 
she bowed her head upon her hands for a brief mo- 
ment. 

" But if it was hard for him, I want you to know it 
was a thousand times harder for me. At first, he 
made vehement protests, refused to accept my rea- 
sons, declared that I knew I was wrong, said that a 
love like ours only came into this world once in a hun- 
dred years or so, that it could not be a part of life, 
that it was all or nothing, and that he would rather 
have me with nothing else than have the whole world 
without me. 

" But at last, when he saw I was determined, he 
grew calm and became, oh, so very gentle and tender. 
He took my hands in his and kissed them over and 
over again, while he talked in a low and broken voice 
of all I had meant to him, of what our love had re- 
vealed to him of his own nature, and of how it had 
made perfect and complete the great experience that 
came to him over there. Finally he looked up, smiling 
bravely through his tears, and said : ' It's all right, 
Ruth dear ; you have given me the biggest thing in all 
the world and you can never take it from me; it is 
mine forever. Whether you marry me or not, it 
makes no difference, for you belong to me even as I 
belong to you. We may go our separate ways, if you 
will, but just because love is a spiritual thing, our 
lives will never again be separated; they are inex- 
tricably bound together forever and forever. I may 
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think you are wrong, but you know best and I abide 
by your decision.' 

" But he refused to say ' Good-by.' ' Sometime, 
somewhere/ he said, ' our paths will cross again. Till 
then, bless you and keep you.' And he was gone. 
He has told me since that he never intended to give 
me up, but I didn't know that at the time, and after 
the door had closed behind him, it seemed as if the 
light of my life had forever gone out. I threw my- 
self on the bed in agony of spirit. God only knows 
what I endured that night. I felt that I had bidden 
a final farewell to hope and love forever. 

" For a week I heard nothing from him ; then the 
most beautiful flowers began to arrive, and they kept 
coming daily. There was no card, but none was 
needed. I hardly knew what to do, about acknowl- 
edging them, I mean, but I decided to keep silent, and 
day and night I prayed for strength to abide by my 
decision. 

" After another week had passed, I received a letter 
from him, — oh, such a wonderful letter! When 
they bury me I want it to lie just here," — and she 
placed her hand over her heart. " I couldn't tell even 
you what was in that letter, but one sentence led me 
to alter my decision immediately." A look of rap- 
turous bliss filled her eyes. " ' You will never know/ " 
he wrote, " ' the suffering your decision has caused me, 
suffering that will steadily deepen through all of life, 
as every day brings the clearer consciousness of what 
I have lost in losing you.' 
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" Then I remembered what you had said : that per- 
haps my refusal to marry him might bring him more 
suffering than all the rest; and I was very sure you 
were right. I had found my proof, clear and un- 
mistakable. So I 'phoned him to come to me, and 
that very night we settled it for all time. I am going 
to marry him, whatever it may cost either of us. Our 
love is worth the price of pain, and we are both willing 
to pay the price, if need be; for I know now, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that I am necessary to his 
happiness; there isn't anything in all the world I 
wouldn't freely give him, my dreamer of dreams, my 
divine lover." 

I was in a very thoughtful mood as I wended my 
way toward my hotel that night. The die had been 
cast for weal or woe, and I knew that no amount of 
criticism or objections could now alter the decision 
they had reached. In their present determined mood, 
they were ready to defy the whole world, if need be. 
I couldn't blame them either. They were simply 
standing true and loyal to the most fundamental law 
of life. If there was trouble ahead, it would be due 
to others, not to them ; of this I felt sure. Only I did 
wish that I might be on the ground to help break the 
news gently to Mr. and Mrs. Barr on their return from 
the country. 



CHAPTER XII 

I HEARD nothing from my friends while on my 
western trip. I dropped Frank a line several 
times and he wrote me once or twice, but I was on the 
constant jump and his letters missed me in the for- 
warding; so that when I returned to New York on 
Thanksgiving eve, my appetite for news was whetted 
to a high degree. I had wired him when I expected 
to return, and on reaching my hotel found a note say- 
ing briefly : " Glad you are back. Meet us at City 
Hall Thanksgiving morning at 10.30. Important 
event. Must have you present. Frank." 

I could divine, easily enough, the nature of the im- 
portant event, but I could not understand why the 
City Hall had been selected as the place. Why not his 
home, or his family's church, or even her rooms, for 
that matter? It seemed strange, and I puzzled all the 
way down to the office over what might lie behind this 
selection of place for the important event. 

I met him the next morning on the steps of the City 
Hall, but before we had more than exchanged greet- 
ings, we were joined by Ruth and Miss Jones, and to- 
gether we went up to the " marriage chapel." A 
Justice of the Peace was waiting for us and proceeded 
at once to business. During the brief and rather heart- 
less civil service, as it seemed to me, I had my first 
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real chance to observe the bride and groom. He ap- 
peared to me a trifle pale ; but I noted the old shining 
in his eyes, in which I fancied I also saw a new look 
of determination, as if something had happened in my 
absence to put him on his mettle. Ruth was dressed 
in a dark, becoming traveling suit and looked un- 
usually well. When the ceremony was concluded, as 
he took her in his arms and kissed her, I glimpsed the 
look that passed between them, a look so transcendent 
and holy, that I was obliged to turn my gaze away ; it 
seemed as if we were standing on sacred ground. 

I had noted, with surprise, the absence of the family, 
but there was no chance to ask any questions until we 
reached the hotel uptown and the ladies had retired 
to prepare for the wedding breakfast. As we sat 
down in a secluded corner, he said : 

" Well, old man, are you surprised ? " 

" Not at the event. I knew that was predestined," 
I replied, smiling. " But, Frank, why the place and 
the Justice, instead of some church and a respectable 
clergyman ? " 

" It's a long story, Bob, and there isn't time to tell 
you all now. I did try to secure our Rector for the 
job, for old times' sake, but he hesitated and finally 
said that, because of the feelings of the family toward 
the wedding and his close relations as their pastor, he 
felt it would be wiser if I found some one else to per- 
form the ceremony. Of course, I appreciated his 
position. Ruth is not connected with any synagogue 
and is not acquainted with any Rabbi, so we decided 
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that the simplest thing was to go down to the City 
Hall." 

"But why didn't you bring the folks along?" I 
persisted. A look of keenest disappointment filled his 
eyes. 

" I did urge them to come, but they begged off. 
They said the whole thing was altogether too — too 
painful to permit of their being present. It was no 
use to urge them any further, so we came alone. It 
was mighty good of you and Miss Jones to give us 
your moral support." He tried to smile, but it was a 
dismal failure. I didn't dare to question him any 
further, though there were a hundred things I wanted 
to know. But the look in his eyes forbade it. As the 
ladies approached us, he whispered : 

" After we come back from our trip, Bob, I want 
you to come up to our apartment ; we'll have a chance 
to talk things over then." 

It certainly devolved upon Miss Jones and me to 
furnish the liveliness at that wedding breakfast; for 
whenever they were not devouring each other with 
their eyes, a vague sort of shadow seemed to be hov- 
ering over our table, intangible and yet real, and our 
task clearly was to banish that shadow. However 
I may have failed, and I have never boasted of being 
a brilliant conversationalist, Miss Jones certainly car- 
ried off the honors. If I ever have a wedding break- 
fast all my own, she will surely be one of the invited 
guests. Her wit fairly scintillated, and the adroit way 
in which she steered the conversation away from dan- 
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gerous or forbidden ground was a marvel to me. I 
am sure that we all inwardly blessed her for the dif- 
ficult part she played that day. When the breakfast 
was over and we had bidden the bride and groom a 
god-speed on their honeymoon, as the taxi drew away 
from the hotel, Miss Jones and I were left standing 
alone, gazing questioningly into each other's eyes. 

I learned something of what had occurred leading 
up to the wedding from Bud Wallingford, who had 
come on the paper the year before as a cub reporter. 
He and Frank had been fraternity brothers at college. 
They were very close friends, and Bud stood well in 
the graces of Mr. and Mrs. Barr and was frequently 
at the house. He had been turned down in the draft 
on account of his eyes, and had spent much of the 
time Frank had been in France in the Barr home. 
The morning after, he came over to my desk and lay- 
ing down a paper, pointed to the wedding announce- 
ment, as he said : 

Have you seen that ? " 

You are long past over-due, my boy," I answered. 
I was there in person. By the way," I continued, 
if you haven't a too-important engagement for this 
noon, I should be highly honored if you will accept 
an invitation to dine with me." I surmised, from 
his close acquaintance with the family and his well- 
known loquacious habits, that I might get on the track 
of some inside information respecting our wedding, 
and I guessed right. No sooner were we seated than 
he began: 
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" Say, Bob, you don't know what you've missed 
since you've been away." 

" What has it been, tragedy or comedy ? " I asked, 
knowing his propensity for the theater. 

"I should call it high tragedy," he answered. Then 
we both became serious as he told me bit by bit what 
had taken place in my absence ; and as we talked, my 
deepest sympathy went out to the bride and groom, 
far-away on their honeymoon, whose bliss I hoped 
might obliterate all the bitter experiences through 
which they had been passing. 

Bud shared the feelings of the family as to the 
strange alteration in Frank since his return from the 
war, but he was temperamentally incapable of under- 
standing the change. He had often discussed it with 
me, with an ominous shake of the head, as if he feared 
it was not a change for the better. But he was loyalty 
itself, and would have stood by his friend through 
thick and thin. 

It seems Frank had broken the news to the folks 
on their return home, and Bud had happened in the 
following evening when the storm of protest was at 
its height. 

" It was fierce, I want to tell you," he said. " Mrs. 
Barr seemed to have lost all judgment; I suppose she 
hadn't closed her eyes the night before, after Frank 
told them, and as a result she was all worked up into 
such a nervous state there was no reasoning with her. 
His father had himself under better control. He 
didn't say much, but when he did speak, believe me, 
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it cut like a knife. He was cold and hard as nails, 
and he has the finest line of sarcasm I ever heard from 
human tongue." 

What did Frank tell them ? " I inquired. 
Why, as near as I could discover what it was all 
about, he had simply told them he was in love; not 
such a crime, as I know of, either. Of course, they 
wanted to know who it was. I gathered, they had 
some private program of their own for Frank, in 
which a certain Miss Kendrick was expected to play 
the role of leading lady. So that when he told them 
she was a Russian Jewess, whom he had met at a 
settlement dance for poor boys and girls, Ruth 
Chilowitz by name, to quote a well-known author, 
' their rage knew no bounds/ 

" They simply wouldn't have it. Their son, a col- 
lege graduate, one of the old families, brilliant pros- 
pects, could marry any one, and all the rest of that 
lingo, — to marry a Jewess, from that outcast among 
nations, bolshevik Russia, who lived on the lower 
East Side, held down a good job as forelady and, to 
cap the climax, who answered to the euphonious name 
of Chilowitz! Ye gods! it was enough to make the 
angels weep. The family would be disgraced forever. 
Mrs. Barr would never dare to hold her head up in 
society again; Mr. Barr would be obliged to slink in 
at the back door of his club, while poor Frank, — he 
might just as well crawl into his grave at once and 
then pull it in after him, for he would be a leper and 
pariah all the rest of his days." 
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"How did Frank take it?" I inquired, enjoying 
Bud's picturesque description, but seeing the real seri- 
ousness of the situation suggested by his words, none 
the less. 

" Frank was a saint, if there ever was one. I don't 
believe I would have stood for such a line of talk even 
from my father and mother. It was cruel, especially 
after the way he took it. He just sat still, looking 
out of those queer eyes of his ; and when he did speak, 
it was very calmly and yet, very firmly. He told them 
he loved this girl, that he didn't care who she was or 
where she came from, he loved her and she loved him, 
and that was enough. He said he hadn't married her 
yet, and didn't intend to, until they had gotten 
acquainted with her and could see for themselves 
whether or not she was worthy to join the Barr family. 
He was very sure, when they once came to know her, 
they would feel just as he did about her. 

" He begged them not to prejudge her, and not to 
think that he had been carried away by a momentary 
infatuation. He tried to tell them how differently 
he felt about life and all these artificial distinctions 
we make between people, — as if anything really mat- 
tered except what people were in themselves, — since 
some experience he had in France ; but his father cut 
him short, by saying that all those ideas were tommy- 
rot, and the sooner he got rid of the bolshevik notions 
he had brought home from Europe, the sooner he 
would get back to sanity again. 

" But Frank never lost his head once ; bully old 
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Frank ! And it's been the skilful way he has handled 
the situation all through that has saved the day, I 
mean, that has kept the open break from taking place. 
For finally, they had to give in, with what grace they 
could muster; but it's hurt their pride terribly and I 
don't think they will ever feel just right toward her. 
They seem convinced that she holds some cards up 
her sleeve. It makes you sick, after you've once 
gotten acquainted with her, to see the way they per- 
sist in treating her." 

" What do you mean ? " I asked. 

" Outwardly, they've done the proper and conven- 
tional thing and, believe me, that didn't come easy, 
either. They've given one or two dinner parties for 
her, and Mrs. Barr held an afternoon reception in 
her honor, and then, they have invited both of them 
to go to the theater several times. But, Bob, the 
thing that gets me, — and I wouldn't breathe this to 
another living soul, — is the clever way they try to 
humiliate her before Frank and his friends. Honeyed 
speech, you know, but the dagger in the back. If 
Frank wasn't too far above such petty things to notice 
them, he would have jumped the traces more than once. 
Ruth has noticed them though, and I know how they 
must have hurt; but she carries herself like a queen; 
I think she's a wonder in the woman line." 

" Won't you please be a little more explicit," I said. 
" Your generalizations tend to confuse me." 

" Well, for example, take the last dinner they gave 
for her, at which I happened to be present. In the 
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first place, stop and think of the invited guests; let 
me name them: the Watts, the Benjamins, the Ruther- 
fords, the Grovers, the Wrights, and the Fosters. 
You may not be familiar with the particular social 
standing of all these people as I am, but I can tell 
you frankly, with one or two exceptions, they are the 
last people in the world who know how to treat any 
one not in their set. They are rich, they are ac- 
customed to every luxury and they have traveled every- 
where and, I am sorry to confess it, they haven't much 
use for ' the poor but honest working girl/ 

" Their attitude, during the entire dinner was one 
of curiosity to see this ' strange person that poor Frank 
was going to marry/ Now I don't call that kind, to 
say the least. If Mrs. Barr wanted to give a dinner 
party, why couldn't she have brought together some 
of Frank's old friends who love him for himself and 
would know how to be courteous to the woman he 
intended to marry ? 

" Then our hostess saw to it that the conversation 
was kept in channels where Ruth was not at home, — 
foreign countries, grand opera, society functions and 
the like; and since the poor girl naturally could take 
no part in it, it made her look like a wall-flower or a 
stick, and you know that isn't just to her. She was 
far more intelligent than most of the people there, 
only along other and more serious lines. Every once 
in a while, our aforesaid hostess would cut in with 
an aside, to this effect : ' You must excuse me, my 
dear, I forgot you have not traveled abroad/ or, 
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' Pardon me, Ruth, but I'm afraid our conversation 
must be a bore to you/ after they had been discussing 
the Horse Show. I tell you it got on my nerves at 
last; and dear old Frank, so madly in love, and so 
proud of her too, never seemed to notice it. 

" I was there the night Frank suggested having the 
wedding at the house; just a quiet affair was all he 
wanted. It cut me to the quick when his father, said 
that ' under all the circumstances, he thought it would 
be better for them to slip away quietly and have a 
private wedding, as he felt it would be too severe a 
strain on Mrs. Barr's nerves after all she had gone 
through this fall.' Frank only said, ' All right, Dad, 
whatever you think is best, goes with me.' That boy's 
a trump, Bob." 

"How do you yourself explain this wedding?" I 
asked Bud cautiously. 

" I hardly know. It seems to me, at bottom, just 
a case of old-fashioned love. But who would be- 
lieve that Frank Barr would have fallen for it ? Why, 
he never even noticed the girls in college. There is 
something rather mysterious about it though. I've 
sometimes thought that the opposition of the family 
sort of pushed him into it; that if they had only 
handled the affair a little more diplomatically, it might 
have worn off in time ; but that was before I came to 
really know Ruth. 

" Frank tried to explain it to me one night, after 
the folks had been presenting their stock arguments 
for the steenth time, but I don't think I quite got him. 
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He said that to him, true love meant the real mating 
of soul and mind, a union not of the senses only, but 
of the spirit; and that nothing else mattered. He 
said his love for Ruth was like that; that they be- 
longed to each other because they were on the same 
plane of consciousness even if they weren't in the 
same social set. That was a little too deep for me, 
but I'm just telling you what he said. He wanted me 
to understand that that was why he loved her and why 
he was going to marry her. 

" But the hardest thing for me to grasp was when 
he said that he was very glad that the woman he could 
love happened to come from a different social set 
than the one where he had been born, because it gave 
him the opportunity to apply the principle of democ- 
racy in his marriage; and thus, he and Ruth would 
' demonstrate in their love the oneness of all life.' 
When I asked him where he got the great idea, his 
only reply was, ' In France.' That's all I could get 
out of him. But it struck me as kind of curious, 
applying politics to marriage like that. I confess," 
shaking his head, " I don't get him on that point at 
all. Maybe you can make something out of it." 

My old Dreamer of dreams, once again living true 
to his vision! Yes, I was very sure I could make 
more out of it than could Bud. And I knew it was 
not politics he was applying to marriage, but life, the 
richer, fuller life that had been born in him over there. 
But the audacity of the boy's ideal made me fairly 
tremble, — to democratize the highest relationship be- 
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tween man and woman. I thought of the great writ- 
ers in that new field: Walt Whitman, Edward Car- 
penter, Ellen Key, Marie Stope, who were just be- 
ginning to blaze the way in that dense forest of igno- 
rance and selfishness. And then I thought of Frank 
Barr who, without any theorizing about it, was calmly 
and confidently seeking to live out the experience itself 
in his union with Ruth Chilowitz ; and I could not re- 
frain from asking myself the question: How will he 
succeed ? 

I didn't do much work that afternoon at my desk, 
for the words kept ringing in my ears, over and over 
again : How will he succeed ? 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE holidays had come and gone, before it was 
my privilege to dine with the Barrs in their new 
home. They had taken a comfortable apartment on 
the upper West Side, which they had furnished simply, 
but in extremely good taste. It was the first time I 
had seen them since their return from their wedding 
trip and I was curious as to whether their unusual 
love had suffered any disillusionment. 

But if I had harbored any fears, they were quickly 
dispelled as I crossed the threshold and the door closed 
behind me. It was all there — the wonder, the beauty, 
the mystery of a mighty passion. I saw it in their 
eyes, I felt it in their handclasps, I heard it in the very 
tones of their voices ; the whole place was surcharged 
with it, the very atmosphere breathed it. By the time 
we were seated at the table, I knew beyond perad- 
venture that one dream at least, and that, the loftiest 
and divinest of which the human soul is capable, had 
come true for them. They had seemingly attained 
that unity of heart and soul and mind that alone con- 
stitutes true marriage. They had apparently found 
in their union, all the bliss that love could bear. Let 
all the other dreams, if need be, crumble into dust ; so 
long as the fulfilment of this dream remained to them, 

they possessed all. 
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I had determined not to refer to what had gone be- 
fore. I had learned enough from Bud Wallingford, 
to know how things stood with Frank's family. It 
was what I had feared. If they intended to continue 
their present attitude toward Ruth, I was in the game 
to the finish, and I meant to see fair play. But just 
now, I was quite content to let sleeping dogs lie. I 
soon discovered that they were so completely absorbed 
in the new life their love had opened up as to have 
entirely forgotten, apparently, the unfortunate ex- 
periences preceding their marriage. 

" Tell me what you have been doing," I said, turn- 
ing to Ruth, as we took our places at the table. 

"Well, of course, the first thing was to get our 
home in running order. We are so proud of it," and 
her eyes glanced round the room almost like a caress. 
" Then, Frank and I are continuing our work at the 
settlement, and I am keeping up my activities at the 
socialist club. We have some other plans in mind 
that we haven't worked out yet. And, oh! yes, what 
do you think? I am actually studying music at last. 
It has been the dream of my life to play the piano. I 
don't expect to become the great artist, but I do hope 
some day to be able to play for my own enjoyment, — ■ 
and for Frank." 

" You certainly are ambitious," I replied, " but 
couldn't you wait until the honeymoon wore off before 
resuming all these activities? " 

" Our honeymoon is never going to wear off," she 
responded quickly. 



(t 
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I certainly congratulate you on the new home. I 
can easily imagine how very happy you must be. ,, 

"Frank, listen to him," she burst out gaily, "he 
calls it just 'happiness/ Why, Bob, happiness does 
not begin to describe what we experience here; it is 
too common a word, and far too limited. We shall 
have to coin a brand new word to describe what we 
have discovered in our home." Her voice rested ten- 
derly on the last word, and I could easily imagine all 
that this real home must mean to her after the weary 
years of struggle and loneliness. She seemed like some 
caged bird, suddenly released to freedom, a freedom 
only glimpsed wistfully from afar, through all these 
years of waiting; and the impression she gave one, was 
of joy incarnate, joy in her new freedom that could 
not be restrained, a joy so rich and deep and exuberant 
that it was fairly contagious. Frank's eyes rested on 
her continually, with a strange reverence and unmis- 
takable pride, so that it was difficult to turn his atten- 
tion into any channels that did not directly affect her 
or her interests. It was plain to see that his whole 
life now revolved around her as its center, that he 
lived in her as completely as she lived in him. 

In my heart, I rejoiced with them in the wonderful 
experience they had found together; but before the 
dinner was over, I found myself speculating as to how 
long such extreme happiness could last. It almost 
seemed too great to be permanent. It was the sort of 
love the poets had sung about since time began; but 
everybody knew that that was " ideal love," and we 
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were living in a prosaic world where the ideal things 
were encountered but rarely. Their love belonged in 
some poet's corner, in some halcyon retreat, in some 
garden of the gods; and this was a New York City 
apartment, with the elevator and hall-boy just outside. 
Their love would have fitted in beautifully in some 
far-away age, in the early morning of the world, when 
heaven came close to earth and the gods walked 
familiarly among men and all of life was fresh and 
young and vigorous ; but this was the twentieth century 
and heaven had receded far away, the gods were only 
cold symbols and the heart of the world had grown 
strangely old and unresponsive. Perhaps I was a 
bit jealous too, because in all my long experience, such 
love as I now witnessed had passed me by; not that I 
felt I deserved it, but I would have welcomed it none 
the less. 

After dinner Ruth excused herself, saying she knew 
we wanted to have a good visit, and Frank and I were 
left alone. As we lighted our cigars, I said : 

"Frank, how's the factory going? You haven't 
told me anything about your work over there." 

" I don't know that there's much to tell yet, except 
that I've gradually been learning the ropes. And, oh ! 
yes, Dad's Christmas present was to promote me to 
the position of Assistant Superintendent; that's the 
job I've been trying to fit myself for, you remember. 
So now I may have a chance to do things." 

" How do you enjoy the work? " I asked. " After 
your college life and then, the time over in France, I 
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should think it might be a little hard to settle down to 
a steady gait." 

" It was hard at first, what with the regular hours 
and the routine and the unfamiliar duties. I have 
sometimes wondered whether I was cut out for a busi- 
ness career after all. There's a side of it that doesn't 
appeal to me very strongly; it's the atmosphere, I 
guess; there's something cold and hard and soulless 
about it, that repels me. If it was not for the human 
element, I think I'd throw it over; that's what holds 



me. 



if 



Is there a human element in the modern factory ? " 
I asked, half jokingly. But he was serious as he re- 
plied : 

" Just as much, Bob, as we put into it ; no more, no 
less. That is really what I've been trying to do — in- 
troduce a little more of the human spirit into Dad's 
factory." 

" How have you gone about it ? " I inquired. I 
thought I discerned the rocks upon which his idealism 
would split, sooner or later, for I knew his father's 
reputation as a hard driver, when it came to his re- 
lations to his men. With him, there was no place for 
" sentiment " in business. 

" So far, I've been trying to become personally 
acquainted with the different men, getting their view- 
point, seeking to interpret their spirit, going into their 
homes, whenever possible, and becoming acquainted 
with the background of their lives, and studying their 
fitness, or lack of it, for their special jobs. I tried to 
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get Dad to establish a Social Welfare department and 
put me at the head of it, but he says, from his ob- 
servation, such things only breed trouble. So I've 
had to go ahead on my own initiative. 

" The thing that has impressed me most, Bob, is the 
utterly unintelligent way in which we handle men in 
our factories. Just think of it: If Dad wants to buy 
a new machine, how does he go about it? He sends 
for the catalogues and picks out the ones that look 
most promising ; then he writes for the agents to come 
and holds long conferences with them; then he sends 
an expert to test in actual operation the particular 
machine he is considering, sends him often half way 
across the continent; not until then does he make up 
his mind which machine to buy; sometimes this takes 
six months. When the machine is finally purchased, 
an expert comes along to set it up ; then it is carefully 
tested for several days, or even weeks, before the 
bargain is finally closed. And after that, every pre- 
caution is taken to see that no injury of any kind 
comes to it, so that the very highest per cent of ef- 
ficiency can be realized. 

" Now, how is it with the men ? When business 
is good, we take on anybody from anywhere, glad 
enough to get them ; and if they don't make good the 
first week, we fire them. Do we examine them as 
carefully as we do the machine? No. Do we test 
them expertly, as we do the machine, to find out what 
they are best fitted to do ? No. After we have taken 
a man on, if he fails to make good, do we stop to in- 
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quire whether -it may not be a case of misfit, and try 
to find some other task where he can make good ? No. 
And after he enters our employ, do we take every pre- 
caution as we do with the machine, to see that no in- 
jury comes to the man, that his health and strength 
and spirit are safeguarded? No. But why not? 
Simply because men are cheap, or have been in this 
country, while a machine costs anywhere from $500.00 
to $5,000.00. It sounds brutal, Bob, but it's truth. 
The average manufacturer to-day has more respect 
for a good machine, will take more time to secure it, 
will expend more pains on it and will take better care 
of it, than he will for the human being that runs the 
machine. Ask the manufacturer if that isn't so. The 
machine gets better treatment than the man, more con- 
sideration, fairer play, because it has cost the concern 
several hundred dollars. 

" That's what I mean by the human element in the 
factory. It once existed, when master and man sat 
on the same bench, worked with the same tools and 
often lived under the same roof. But that was be- 
fore the introduction of machinery into industry. 
With the coming of machinery, it became possible to 
build big factories, covering acres of ground, to em- 
ploy hundreds and even thousands of men in one place, 
and so the industrial community gradually came into 
existence, with the result, that the old, simple and 
beautiful personal relation between employer and em- 
ployee has entirely disappeared. In its place we have 
great corporations, whose real owners never come 
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into contact with the business, whose managers never 
come into personal relations with the men ; employers 
do not know their own employees by sight, and vice 
versa, until the gulf between them has become, in many 
cases, so wide and deep that the employer looks upon 
his employees as if they belonged almost to another 
species of animal, while they, in turn, regard their 
employers as inhuman exploiters of flesh and blood. 
Both are wrong, of course, more's the pity of it. 

"We can't turn back the wheels of progress and 
smash the machine; no one wants to do that; the ma- 
chine has come to stay and new inventions are increas- 
ing daily. But what we've got to do, is to bring back 
the human element into industry, introduce the per- 
sonal relation once again. I don't see yet just how it 
is to be done. That's the problem I'm working on 
every day. But if we can't solve it, there's trouble 
ahead for all of us. 

" The situation as I find it in our factory, and we 
are no different from most of them, is pretty tense. 
Both parties stand over against each other, as it were, 
eyeing one another with suspicion and distrust, if not 
with open hostility. Each is determined that the other 
shall not make the first move ; each is constantly watch- 
ing for the opening that will give it the advantage over 
the other. Why, for all the world, it's like what we 
confronted over there in the front line trenches, only 
we don't carry guns; the hostilities are a little more 
veiled. But I can tell you, from what I've learned 
as a middleman between the opposing parties, that 
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back of all flowery speech, there is a spirit that means 
death to the end, on both sides. 

" Many of the men are bitter and resentful and de- 
termined to win their cause, as they call it ; while Dad 
and his partners are hard and unyielding and just as 
determined that the men shall not win more than they 
now have. The chief difficulty I've encountered with 
{he men is the fact that they still regard me with 
suspicion because I'm Dad's son ; I tell you it's a real 
handicap in the factory. And the thing that makes 
me powerless with Dad and his crowd, is the fact that 
they all seem to regard me as a harmless crank, a blind 
visionary who is simply killing time with his pet hobby. 
I don't seem to have made much headway yet with 
either side, but I suppose it's all in the day's work." 
I detected a look of helplessness, almost of hopeless- 
ness in his eyes, which vanished immediately, how- 
ever, as Ruth came into the room. 

I was very loath to leave such an idyllic atmosphere, 
and when at last, I rose to go, Frank said : 

" By the way, Bob, we are keeping open house every 
Sunday evening and Ruth and I would be very glad 
to have you drop in any time you feel inclined; per- 
fectly informal, you know. Ruth has some very in- 
teresting friends, and I have picked up a few more, 
real people, quite out of the ordinary, whom I think 
you would enjoy meeting." I promised to attend the 
next Sunday evening unless called away from the city. 

As I walked down Broadway, I reviewed the im- 
pressions of the evening with mingled feelings of 
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satisfaction and concern. Regarded by itself, their 
love seemed perfect and complete, too secure ever to 
be disturbed by storms from within. If I could have 
turned the key in the door on the outside, and kept 
them shut up in that comfortable apartment forever, 
with only themselves to worry about, I would have had 
no misgivings. It was the storms from without I 
dreaded. It was the fact, alas, that love is not all of 
life for any of us. It may remain the hidden center 
of life, and for the fortunate it usually does; but from 
that center, most husbands, and wives too in these 
days, must go forth into the open, where they are 
liable to come in contact with all sorts of influences 
and forces, some favorable, and some disastrous to 
love's permanency. 

At that moment, as I sought to analyze my feelings 
of concern for the blissful Eden I had just left, I found 
they proceeded from two sources : For Ruth, the thing 
I feared was the attitude of Frank's own family; 
while for Frank, it was the conditions he was facing 
at the factory. From either or both of these sources 
I felt the vague possibility of storms arising that might 
rudely shock, if not wholly wreck, the happy home so 
recently founded. From what Bud had told me of 
Mrs. Barr's tactics, I shouldn't have been surprised at 
almost any base or underhanded treachery to which 
she might be tempted to descend, in order to make 
trouble between Frank and Ruth. I had never liked 
the woman from the first and I had no confidence in 
her sincerity; I also thought I knew the capacities for 
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unfair play of that type of woman. It wasn't very 
complimentary to the mother of my good friend, but 
he never seemed to me to belong to her. 

In the case pf Frank, the danger was of a different 
character. He was the idealist, stern and uncompro- 
mising; there was nothing of the opportunist about 
him. When he once became convinced as to where 
his course should lie, I knew nothing could swerve him 
from it, even though the heavens fell. Just now, he 
was uncertain as to his course. His motives were all 
right, but he didn't know the labor problem yet, as 
I knew it; he was still feeling his way. His ex- 
periences had given him a deep sense of human brother- 
hood, and his heart was filled with sympathy, kind- 
liness and good-will for all men. But he hadn't 
thought this particular problem through yet. In fact, 
to my mind, he did not clearly discern just where the 
real problem lay. He honestly believed that if he 
could only get both sides to shake hands and agree to 
let by-gones be by-gones, the problem would be solved. 
I think he still fancied that the problem was chiefly 
a matter of wages and hours and working conditions. 
He felt that if he could only succeed in awakening on 
both sides the same spirit of brotherhood that burned 
in him, everything would immediately adjust itself. 

But he failed to see, with so many others, that this 
spirit of brotherliness was itself revolutionary, that, of 
necessity, it was uncompromisingly hostile to all forms 
of injustice, that the whole system on which our pres- 
ent conceptions of Capital and Labor wexs. taa*& ^vas> 
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unjust, and that, at bottom, this was the real cause 
of the industrial conflict throughout the world. He 
was blind, as yet, to the fact that it was this unjust 
system that was doomed to go down before the new 
spirit that had been born in him, when once it should 
triumph. 

The human element he was sincerely trying to bring 
into modern industry, as represented by his father's 
factory, was nothing if not the element of simple 
justice; and that could never find actual expression 
so long as the old system endured. Unconsciously, 
he seemed to me to be guilty of the old blunder, illus- 
trated in the familiar parable of the one who sewed 
old patches on the new garment ; it can never be done 
successfully. His plans for bettering conditions did 
not go far enough; they offered palliatives for the 
disease, instead of a genuine cure; they were patches 
on an old garment that was fast being outgrown; 
they would have been utterly superfluous on the new 
garment that was even now being woven by the new 
spirit. 

I knew it was only a question of time when he would 
see all this as clearly as I did now. In fact, some of 
the things he had said that very evening had revealed 
to me the uncertainty in his own mind as to the 
adequacy of his plans to meet the real situation. 
When that time came, what would happen? I 
didn't care so much what he would be able to do with 
the old system in his father's factory, but once again, 
I was profoundly concerned, when the crisis arrived, 
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with what the old system would do to him. It might 
crush his spirit, or dim his vision, or destroy his ideal- 
ism, or even break his heart. But as I fell asleep, my 
last waking thoughts centered on the influence that 
such an experience might have on the ideal home where 
I had spent the evening, how it might affect their love, 
even to the altering of his relations with Ruth. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IT was a strange and motley group that my eyes 
fell upon when I entered the Barrs' apartment 
the following Sunday evening. The word "bohe- 
mian " would not describe the company present, ex- 
cept as to their garments ; they were surely of a non- 
descript variety. But there was no flowing bowl and 
none of the boisterous element we usually associate 
with a strictly bohemian gathering. Ruth made a 
charming hostess and seemed perfectly at her ease; 
in fact, I soon discovered that most of those present 
hafl been her friends for some time. Two or three 
were friends whom Frank had met overseas, one of 
them the East Side Jew with whom he had bunked on 
the voyage across ; then there was a Polish boy from 
his class at the settlement and a young Hungarian from 
the factory. 

When Ruth introduced me to her special friends, I 
found they were mostly Jews or Russians, with whom 
she had become acquainted either in business or in her 
socialist club. As I looked over the company I saw 
that, with few exceptions, all present represented 
foreign nationalities. I also learned, as the evening 
went on, that the majority of those present were more 
or less intensely interested in the doctrines of social- 
ism, and the conversations among the various groups 

seemed to tend in that direction, 
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I looked in vain, however, for any of the celebrities 
one is accustomed to meet at such gatherings. There 
were no long-haired poets, no gifted geniuses that I 
could discover, and no wild-eyed anarchists. The 
only person who might have been regarded as a celeb- 
rity was a young Russian who, during the course of 
the evening, played several selections from modern 
Russian composers, in which he revealed to the full 
his native temperament. I noticed that Ruth seemed 
especially stirred by his playing as, in fact, she always 
was by any music. The more I watched them the 
more they appeared to me to be a company of plain, 
everyday, average men and women, mostly foreigners, 
who were having a good time in serious conversation 
that dealt, chiefly, with the problems of the working 
class, and occasionally listening to music furnished by 
one of their own number. 

My eyes followed Frank with keenest interest, and 
I wondered what Mr. and Mrs. Barr senior would 
think if they could look in on this strange gathering. 
It amazed me, — the way in which this cultured, col- 
lege-bred man from the upper level of society car- 
ried himself in that mixed company. His perfectly un- 
assuming manner, the ease of his address, his evident 
ability to put himself en rapport with whomever he 
happened to be talking, and the subtle art by which he 
put every one else at ease, — I certainly envied him the 
gifts, for they are exceedingly rare among men. 

Toward the close of the evening, when every one 
seemed to be engaged in conversaliotv, \ m^ra.^\ \s* 
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draw Ruth into the dining room where I put the ques- 
tion to her that had been burning for expression ever 
since I arrived : 

" Tell me, what's the big idea? " 

" What do you mean ? " she answered, evidently a 
little puzzled, " these people here in our home? " 
Yes," I replied, " is it a sort of uplift society? " 
No, indeed," she said rather scornfully, " it simply 
represents our social life." 

Your what kind of a life? " I asked incredulously. 
Frank's and my social life," she repeated. I must 
have looked somewhat dazed, for she said very quietly : 
" I thought you understood what we were trying to 
do." 

" I must plead ignorance. Won't you please en- 
lighten me? " 

" Stay after the rest have gone and we'll talk it 
over," she whispered as she hurried back to her guests. 

After the last guest had departed, Frank turned to 
me, as he said : 

" It was mighty good of you to come in this even- 
ing, Bob. How do you think our little experiment is 
going to turn out ? " 

" I'm not sure I understand the nature of the ex- 
periment. Ruth has promised to tell me what it is all 
about. She calls it your ' social life/ I believe." As 
we seated ourselves in front of the fire, I said; 

Fire ahead, Frank. I'm curious to know what it 



means." 



Why it's nothing really, except that we're trying 
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on a small scale to put into practise some of the things 
in which we both believe," he replied half deprecat- 
ingly. " Do you remember, Bob, what I told you on 
the boat that last night out, — about the job cut out 
for me now, at least as I saw it? You may recall my 
saying that it was up to me now, to live out frankly 
the experiences that had come to me over there. 

" When I went over, democracy, like many other 
things, was an ideal to be lived for, and if necessary, 
died for. But after what happened, I came to see 
that it was something vastly deeper than that. As 
near as I can put it into words, it's an experience to 
be lived out daily before men and with men. I used 
to think it was something that had to do with politics 
chiefly, forms of government, theories of government, 
the popular representation in government, and all that. 
But I see now, that in its real aspects it is something 
that has to do with life, with all of life; that nothing 
can be left out, no one excluded ; true democracy must 
take in the last and the least. It's not a theory or a 
form, though of course it implies these; least of all, 
is it a sop to be thrown to the restless masses on spe- 
cial occasions. To me, it has come to mean a deep, 
inner consciousness that includes all, it means a spirit 
of friendliness that goes out spontaneously and natu- 
rally to all. We shall never have real democracy in 
this country or anywhere else until we learn how to 
democratize all of life, every experience in life and all 
the relationships of life." 

I saw he was back in the realm oi Vv\% \*astf6&&. 
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dreams once more, and I wanted to draw him out still 
further, for I was always held, as by a peculiar fasci- 
nation, whenever he was in the mood to talk about his 
experiences. 

" That's a beautiful theory, Frank, but just how does 
it apply in this instance ? " I ventured. 

"That's the very thing I'm leading up to. Ylou 
know what our life was over there, Bob; how we were 
all thrown in together, utterly regardless of who we 
had been, or where we had lived, or how much we 
knew, or what our bank account was over here. It 
was like a great melting pot, in which high and low, 
rich and poor, good and bad, as we call them, were 
all mixed up in one general, indistinguishable mass 
of just simply human beings. We had the chance to 
see, as some of us never had seen before, that at bot- 
tom, we are all made of the same old human stuff 
after all; we reached the substratum, where we all 
stand on the same level of human equality. 

" We found out that while we were not all equal 
in physical endurance, or mental ability, or moral 
strength, nevertheless, we were all equally necessary 
to the complete and harmonious working of the great 
organization that represented our country over there. 
There was a place for every officer and non-commis- 
sioned man down to the last private, and just as truly, 
a place for every non-combatant and helper behind the 
lines. Every one of all these various men, in what- 
soever capacity he served, was equally necessary to 
the efficiency and perfection of the organization as a 
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whole. They were all vital parts of the great ma- 
chine, though rendering different kinds of service; we 
couldn't have succeeded without them all. 

" I saw all this from the outside, and felt to some 
degree its meaning, during all those months I was 
playing an active part. But the climax came that 
night on the battlefield ; it was then, I saw the deeper 
meaning and truth and significance of it all; it was 
only then, I actually experienced, as it were, the pro- 
found philosophy underlying all I had been passing 
through for these months before. Do you see what 
I'm driving at ? " 

"Yes, I think I do," I replied, "but please con- 
tinue." 

" Take, for example, Joe David, the East Side Jew 
you met to-night. In a sense, I was forced to bunk 
with him on the way over by the conditions of the 
allotment of berths. I didn't relish the idea at first, 
either. After we arrived in France, I slept and ate 
and worked and drilled and marched and fought side 
by side with Joe David and hundreds of others who 
had come out of the same sort of an environment. I 
learned to appreciate the sterling qualities of such 
men, widely separated as my life had always been 
from theirs; I came to respect the manhood in them, 
even though they often carried a rough exterior. You 
know how all the external things fell away in that 
life; we were simply forced to forget them, to see 
behind and within them, the essential man or the po- 
tential man, whatever you want to ca& Vu ^^. 
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couldn't have endured some things, unless we had been 
able to do this. You know what I mean." I nodded 
my head in silence, for I did not know very well what 
he meant. 

" Now stop and reflect, Bob. Do you think it's 
possible for me, after what I've gone through with 
such men, to come back home, now that the war is 
over, and get into my civilian togs again and slip into 
the old ruts of life, as if it had all been only a holiday 
experience? Do you think I can let Joe David and 
the other boys go back to their East Side homes, while 
I retire to my apartment uptown, just as if for all 
those months we had not shared a common life, bunked 
together and eaten together and fought together, yes, 
and suffered together, when we lay side by side in the 
hospital, longing for home? Some of them may be 
able to do it ; but for me, when I remember, and that's 
always, it would be simply impossible. I should de- 
spise myself as being lower than the lowest cad that 
walked the earth. 

" The thing I found over there, — the democracy of 
all life and of all who live, — the truths I finally came 
to feel and experience have gone too deep into my life 
to ever permit me to do that. And what I found there 
I've brought back home with me. What you've seen 
here to-night is just our attempt, Ruth's and mine," 
and he looked fondly into her face as her hand stole 
into his, "our attempt to live out the spirit of de- 
mocracy frankly in our human relationships back here 
at home. 
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" The people you met to-night were not celebrities 
of any kind; they are just ordinary folks, Ruth's old 
friends and mine, and we are simply treating them as 
she used to do before we met, and as I did when in 
France. Nothing that has taken place has changed 
those old relations. Why should our marriage, or the 
ending of the war, separate us from our old friends? 
These people have played a vital part in our lives in 
the past, why should there be any rupture now, why 
not continue these real relations, born out of our ex- 
periences? The fact that most of these people are 
especially interested in the questions that constitute 
the real problems that the world is facing to-day only 
makes their friendship all the more valuable." 

I confess, my eyes had grown dim with a moisture 
I could not restrain, as he had been speaking, and I 
drew back into the shadows so they should not see. 
But his attention was entirely centered on Ruth just 
then, as he looked tenderly down into the eyes that 
were turned lovingly toward him. I had written 
columns for the papers, in my lifetime, on the subject 
of Democracy, and supposed I had covered pretty 
nearly every phase of it; but I want to record, that I 
learned more that night in the Barrs* apartment about 
real democracy, I mean, the actual thing in daily life 
and experience, than I had ever even glimpsed be- 
fore. If it had been possible, I would have burned 
every line I'd ever written. After what I had seen 
and heard, I wanted to begin the treatment all over 
again, for I had discovered a new vwn-^ovcvX.^ ^ tnkmi 
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approach to the old subject and, you know, that's the 
thing we writers are always seeking. 

I cannot put into words the feelings that surged 
through my being, as we three sat in front of the fire. 
One moment I felt as if I wanted to shout for joy at 
the greatness of my discovery, and then again, I felt 
dazed by the sheer beauty of the thing that these two 
young people were doing, all unconscious of its pro- 
found significance. The air was filled with the shout- 
ing of reformers; on every street corner, the propa- 
gandist harangued his crowd; in every pulpit, minis- 
ters discoursed learnedly and eloquently of the ideal 
life; but here, in this little apartment in the heart of 
the great commercial city, modestly, quietly, with no 
blare of trumpets, without the intention of any propa- 
ganda, Frank Barr and his wife were translating the 
great ideals into their life-terms, they were actually 
living the experience that the rest of us only talked 
about. 

" You see," he began again, " Ruth is really re- 
sponsible for this particular experiment. At first, she 
didn't want to give up her position in business, be- 
cause it meant losing the daily contact with the people 
in whom she is so deeply interested and who need her 
too ; so we finally compromised on this plan for keep- 
ing in touch with them, this and the socialist club. 
So you will always know where to find us Sunday 
evenings, Bob, and you will always be most welcome. 
Some of these people would interest you immensely, 
Tm sure, as you become better acquainted with them ; 
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and while the majority of them are identified with the 
Socialist movement, they are all sincere and earnest- 
minded men and women who are face to face with the 
fundamental problems of living, and I am learning 
from them constantly. The time may come when we 
shall be able to add a real celebrity or two to our little 
group," he added, smiling at Ruth. 

As I retired that night, it seemed to me, that all 
unconsciously to them, the web of fate was gradually 
being woven about the lives of my two friends. With 
the increasing tension at the factory and Frank's grow- 
ing opposition to the old regime, just suppose that Mr. 
Barr senior should learn that his son, whom he was 
already finding it hard to hold in check, was hob- 
nobbing every week with a group of foreigners, many 
of whom were avowed socialists. Might he not put 
two and two together, and infer that one was the 
cause of the other, that is, feel that Frank's new as- 
sociates were corrupting, if not his morals, at least, his 
economics? Also, since most of these new friends of 
Frank's were old friends of Ruth's, was it not possible 
that she might come to be regarded as the root cause 
of all Frank's waywardness from conventional paths ? 
In which case, would not a new and powerful weapon 
be placed in the hands of Mrs. Barr senior? The 
possibilities of the problem were certainly growing 
more complicated, and I could see no solution ahead. 



CHAPTER XV 

DURING the next few weeks, without appearing 
to be too solicitous, I tried to keep my eye on 
the Barrs* Sunday evenings at home. They really 
seemed to desire my presence and I was intensely in- 
terested in watching the " experiment " work out. 
Whenever it was impossible for me to attend, I man- 
aged to arrange with Bud Wallingford to be present, 
so as to keep me posted on the movement of events. 
He could not grasp the significance of it, but he cer- 
tainly could describe with wonderful picturesqueness 
what he termed, " The Freaks At Home." I had a 
vague fear that some evening the Barrs senior might 
come strolling in unexpectedly, and I wanted to be on 
hand in that event to help allay any undue excitement. 
My fear was groundless, however, for they never 
came. 

One evening, after an absence from the city of sev- 
eral days, I dropped in at the apartment and happened 
to find Ruth alone. Frank had gone to some college 
fraternity meeting, and Ruth urged me to wait till 
he returned. For some reason, I had been feeling a 
little worried about him of late. More than once I 
had detected a troubled look in his eyes, as if he had 
something on his mind; but though I had given him 
a chance to tell me, if he chose, he had never divulged 
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anything. I thought it might have to do with con- 
ditions at the factory, or possibly, with the attitude 
of the family ; I knew that he and Ruth were still living 
in the seventh heaven of bliss. 

"What's troubling Frank?" I asked, after we had 
talked for a while on general subjects. 

Have you noticed it too ? " she inquired eagerly. 
I've felt he had something on his mind," I said 
rather guardedly. "And the last Sunday evening I 
was here, he seemed somewhat abstracted even with 
his guests, and after they were gone, you may re- 
member, he was unusually quiet for him." 

" I know what you mean," she answered thought- 
fully. She said nothing more for a few minutes, as 
if in deep reflection; then she said: 
I think he's lonely, Bob." 

What, with you here ! " I ejaculated, without stop- 
ping to think. A fleeting look of pain crossed her 
features. 

" No, it's not that. I'm sure it's not that. I do not 
need to tell you how perfectly happy we are together. 
»You can see that for yourself." 

" You know I did not mean that," I said hastily. 
Then we were both silent. I did not dare to suggest 
what was in my mind. Finally, she spoke again : 

" At first, I thought it was because his father and 
mother had stopped coming here." I saw how very 
hard it was for her to say it. But I persisted. 

"Why was that, Ruth?" 

"Well, of course, he sees his iaAVvtx ^n^tj &»j ^. 
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the factory; and when we were home on Christmas 
day, Mrs. Barr had quite a long talk with me in which 
she said she wanted us to feel that we were always 
welcome there, but that she was going to be very busy 
with social duties for the rest of the winter and, in- 
asmuch as we had so little in common, I mustn't mind 
it if she didn't get in to see me very often, that she 
felt sure I would understand. She hasn't been here 
once since then. Of course, I think I do understand 
it," she added rather wistfully. " But it isn't that 
with Frank," she continued quickly. " I know he is 
sorry, for my sake especially. But we go to see them 
every week or so. We realize it's part of the price we 
both have to pay. We are willing to pay it too, if it's 
necessary," she said, smiling bravely. 

" But that isn't what I mean when I say I think he's 
lonely. It's something else that's hard to put into 
words ; but now that you have spoken of it, I want to 
try to tell you what I mean." She was silent again 
for a time, as though trying to formulate what was in 
her mind. Then she continued : 

" You remember, when he came back from France, 
how eager he was to share his great experience with 
others, — and how disappointed he was. You under- 
stood ; and then he found me, and while my experience 
had been very different from his, yet I too was able 
to understand. But he is not content with that. He 
feels that what the war has done for him, it must also 
have done, in some degree, for every one. He has 
been ushered into a literally new world, and he cannot 
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seem to realize that, unfortunately, most people are 
still living in their little, old, narrow world. His ex- 
perience is so real, so vital, so all-absorbing that he 
wants to shout it from the house-tops; he longs to 
make every one see and feel and understand the new 
and wonderful meaning of life that has been revealed 
to him. He thinks they simply must see it, it is so 
daylight plain to him. 

" Why, after we were married, it almost seemed as 
if he awakened every morning in the actual expectancy 
that this day would surely see the new light breaking 
over the world; as if he might come home that very 
night to tell me how during the day the miracle had 
taken place, that his father at the factory and the men 
at their machines and people everywhere had at last 
awakened to the realization of Life's true meaning. 
If one didn't know our wonderful dreamer of dreams 
as we do, it would all sound very foolish, and one 
might think he was wrong in the head. But we know 
better; it is only that he is completely dominated by 
his experience and cannot grasp the fact that it isn't 
general. Do you understand what I mean ? " 

" Yes," I said, " it's the deepest tragedy every truly 
prophetic soul always faces, when he finds that people 
are deaf, dumb and blind to what is so clear to him. 
The world calls it, ' conceit ' or ' egotism,' but it is the 
farthest removed from that. He simply cannot re- 
gard his experience as unusual or exceptional or some- 
thing that may not be possible to all men. He doesn't 
see himself as one who is apart from otitax** \rafc. ^ 
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one who is a vital part of all others; and, therefore, 
he feels that what has come to him, must also have 
come to them. The truth that burns within himself, 
he believes must be burning in all hearts. If he didn't 
feel that, he would keep it to himself. No man would 
deliberately court misunderstanding from his fellows. 
He feels instinctively that he is a part of the common 
life and that he must find in others the response to the 
deepest that is in him, and so he speaks out frankly. 
The true prophet never realizes how far beyond his 
age he really is, nor how far above his fellows his ex- 
periences have actually lifted him; the discovery of 
that fact is the real tragedy. 

" And, oh, Bob," she broke in, " it is cruel to witness 
his disappointment. There have been nights when he 
would come home with such a piteous look in his eyes, 
it has almost broken my heart; for while he never 
said a word, I knew at a glance that he had failed 
again to make some one understand. I saw that it was 
companionship he needed, the spiritual companionship 
of his fellows, not as the substitute for my companion- 
ship, but as the supplement of it. You know, Bob," 
and there was just a trace of sadness in her voice, " my 
love, the love of any woman, no matter how great she 
might be, would never suffice for a man like him. 
While he belongs to me, there is a bigger sense in which 
he belongs to the world; and I wouldn't have it dif- 
ferent ; the world needs him, God knows, and I would 
not keep him back from his great mission. I do not 
want to limit him by the walls of our home, or by the 
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intensity of my love. I want my love to be the center 
from which he goes forth every day to the larger 
world, and to which he returns tired and, perhaps 
sometimes, discouraged. That's the way you told me 
once, I might be of help to him, do you remember? " 
I nodded silently. 

" So I came to see that I must help him to find the 
circles, the men and women, the human atmosphere, 
where he would feel the sympathetic response to the 
best that was in him. I saw that he must not come 
to feel that he stood alone in the greatness of his 
vision, except for you and me; that he must be con- 
vinced that there were many others who were feeling 
their way, at least, toward the light that shone for 
him. 

" I tried our socialist club first. I took him to the 
meetings.' ' She paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued : " You know how my heart and soul have been 
in that movement. Not that I agreed with everything 
that was said by any means, but it seemed to me to 
represent an honest striving for a human justice that 
did not exist. But, Bob," and her eyes glistened, 
" I never realized the limitations of socialism, or at 
least, of our leaders, until I saw Frank among them 
and heard him speak, and then compared his words 
and especially his spirit with theirs. He is so far 
above them," she added, half under her breath. " Of 
course, his ideals of justice for the workers are much 
the same as theirs, but his method of realizing them 
and his spirit are so different. 
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" I'll never forget the impression produced the night 
he addressed the Club by invitation on ' The Meaning 
of Democracy/ The place was crowded and you 
might have heard a pin drop, so intently did they listen. 
He began by saying that Demos, the Greek word from 
which Democracy comes, meant ' the people/ not any 
class or group, but all the people. A true democracy, 
therefore, he said, was a society in which all the peo- 
ple, irrespective of class, high and low, rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, worked together in the spirit 
of cooperation for the common good of all. Such a 
democracy had never yet existed, but it would come 
into being some day, when we had risen above all class 
consciousness and attained the plane of human con- 
sciousness, when we would know ourselves as one, 
members one of another, and all necessary to the 
completeness and harmony of the living Whole. 

" You can imagine what a shock that was to us so- 
cialists, who have been striving to deepen and intensify 
the class-conscious spirit among the people. He told 
them that while he was in deepest sympathy with the 
ends they had in view, he felt socialism was making a 
mistake in crying down any class in society, for the 
sake of crying up some other class; that if they should 
succeed in putting down the aristocrats or the pluto- 
crats, as they called them, and putting up the workers 
or the socialists, they would only have exchanged one 
class for another; and the new class in power might 
easily become just as autocratic as the former class 
had been; and at any rate, that they would not have 
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achieved a democracy, for that meant all the people 
working together for the sake of the highest good to 
all. 

" Then he told them something of his experiences 
during the war, and of the democracy that had been 
realized among the boys over there ; and how many of 
them had come home, bringing the new spirit with 
them, and earnestly desirous of building a real de- 
mocracy here in America, in which the old class con- 
sciousness should give way to the higher human con- 
sciousness, and where all might stand together on the 
same common level of humanity. He pointed out that 
just as the higher internationalism could only come to 
the world as all these narrow selfish nationalisms 
recognized and gladly surrendered to a World-Unity, 
in the consciousness that Humanity was indeed above 
all petty states and separate nations, even so, democ- 
racy could only come to the nation as all the different 
classes within the nation recognized and gladly sur- 
rendered to the higher human consciousness of which 
all were vital parts. He closed by saying that human 
brotherhood, the thing we were all seeking, some by 
one path, some by another, could never come to the 
world so long as nation was struggling against nation, 
or class against class; it would come only when men 
and women experienced brotherhood within, and came 
to feel the vital unity that bound them to all their fel- 
lows regardless of nation or class/' 

"How did the socialists take such an unorthodox 
talk as that ? " I asked. 
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" You can easily imagine for yourself; they couldn't 
understand it. They listened, but I really think his 
personality made more of an impression on them than 
anything he said. You know how splendid some of 
them are, but they are ignorant too, of many things, 
and the chief difficulty, I think, is that they lack his 
spiritual sense. They are thinking mostly of how 
best to secure external things, — advantages, privileges, 
opportunities, yes, and a larger share in this world's 
goods for those who have them not. That is all right 
as far as it goes, but I saw that night, clearer than 
ever before, that it doesn't go far enough; it all lies 
on the surface after all. It's the deeper things he 
sees, it's the spiritual experience of Life's real meaning 
that he has gained; and that is what puts him so far 
above the rest of us. He has helped me to see that 
even if we secured all the ends we are working for, if 
we should achieve the full-fledged socialistic state with- 
out that higher consciousness, as he calls it, of human 
oneness, of universal brotherhood, the world would be 
but little better off. As we left the hall that night, 
the leader of our Club whispered to me, ' A beautiful 
dream, but utterly impractical. He's a blind vision- 
ary. You'll have to educate him.' 

" It may be that he is impractical. As I feel now, 
the only way that justice can be secured is through 
the class consciousness of the workers as the means 
to that higher end he sees. But, Bob, the trouble 
with us socialists and all the others, is that we lose 
sight of the end in the means. He may be a visionary 
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when it comes to the practical means, but his vision of 
the end, the great goal, is far clearer than is ours. He 
sees the real goal we want to reach, while we stand 
around arguing about which path to take, and the goal 
itself is lost to sight in our debates and controversies 
over the different paths. 

" ' J ought to educate him,' " she repeated, with a 
note of scorn in her voice. And then, very reverently : 
" Why, I would as soon think of educating Isaiah, or 
any of the old prophets. He stands on heights we 
have never scaled. I wouldn't have his pure spirit 
soiled with the selfishness of our petty squabbles for 
anything in the world. No, let him continue to dream 
his beautiful dream, until some of the rest of us learn 
how to dream it with him. 

" So you see, I was really disappointed in what I 
set out to accomplish. I wanted to find for him 
genuine spiritual sympathy and companionship. What 
he has found in our club is the chance to come into 
personal contact with many earnest minds, but they 
do not understand him in his deepest thoughts and feel- 
ings. He is very much interested and attends the 
meetings regularly with me. He can help them to 
see the whole social problem in a broader light, so far 
as they are willing to let him, which I'm afraid' isn't 
very far, for the general opinion is that he is only an 
impractical dreamer. So there you are. His soul is 
still unsatisfied for anything he finds at the club." 

The little clock on the mantel chimed ten, and I arose 
to take my departure. " Please don't gp ^s.t " <&&. 
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said. " Frank won't be home for another hour, and 
I haven't finished telling you how I have tried to sat- 
isfy his need." 

Time was nothing to me, so long as there was any- 
thing of interest to hear about Frank, so I settled my- 
self again comfortably in my chair and lighted a fresh 
cigar. 



CHAPTER XVI 

U TVT EXT we tried the churches," she began again, 
JL^I and I found my interest deepening. "But 
first let me tell you what we had decided as to our per- 
sonal attitude toward religion. You see, he was born 
a Christian while I was born a Jew; but, before we 
married, we had agreed on a working creed we could 
both accept with all our hearts. We took those great 
words of the unknown prophet in the Jewish scrip- 
tures: 'And what doth the Lord require of thee, O 
man, but to deal justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God.' To these we added the words of 
Jesus from the Christian scriptures : ' Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, soul and mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.' 

" We accepted these two sayings, as the loftiest ex- 
pression of true religion in both Old and New Testa- 
ments. They seemed to us a blending of the essence 
of both Jewish and Christian faiths. So we have 
found a true unity in our conception of religion. His 
theology may differ from mine in some respects, 
though I do not know about that, since we never dis- 
cuss those questions. We are both agreed that re- 
ligion is not a theology, but a life. We both believe 
that, while religions are many, religion is one; and 
we have been trying to find the fundamental \ssito5 ^w. 
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feel must underlie all divergent faiths. I think we 
have succeeded too. I know that he has, and he has 
helped me tremendously, in conquering some of my 
old Jewish prejudices against other religions than my 
own. 

" I saw, from the first, he felt instinctively that his 
great experience over there was of the very essence of 
real religion. He had been baptized in infancy and 
later confirmed in the church of his family, and had 
always been a regular church attendant till he en- 
listed. He knew the creed and ritual of his church 
by heart, but he told me that religion had never pos- 
sessed any but an aesthetic value for him until he went 
to France. There he discovered for the first time that 
religion is not believing some creed, or conforming to 
some ritual, or attending some church regularly, but 
that it is a real experience of a man's inner life. 

" He told me, one time, that when he lay dying, as 
he thought, on the battlefield of France, the one thing 
that kept ringing itself over in his mind, was the 
words: 'And this is life eternal: that ye may know 
God.' You see, he felt that he was dying and that he 
literally stood on the threshold of eternity, and as the 
old words flashed into memory he said he realized 
with a shock how utterly unfitted he was for eternal 
life; for while he knew, or thought he knew, many 
things about God, he became suddenly conscious that 
he had missed the real thing, that he didn't know God 
at all. 

" I know he feels that the wonderful experience of 
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that night came in response to his soul's cry for God, 
that the new sense of unity, born in him at that time, 
was nothing less than the awakening in him of his 
consciousness of God. He never talks very much 
about it, even to me. I think he feels the whole ex- 
perience is too sacred to be put into words. But I 
remember, one day, after listening to a sermon on 
' The Modern Conception of God,' he said to me on 
our way home, that ever since that night his deepest 
conception of God was best expressed in the words of 
Josiah Royce: ' God is the life of my life, the soul of 
my soul, the self of my self.' 

" After we were married, whenever Sunday morn- 
ing came round, I noticed he was always eager to go 
to church. It was the old hunger in him for spiritual 
sympathy, and he felt, that surely in some church, he 
would find religion presented as he had come to know 
it, as an experience of conscious oneness with God 
and man. Creeds and rituals, as such, no longer had 
any meaning for him ; he had gotten far beyond them. 
His soul was athirst for the living God, the God he 
had found within himself, and the God he saw in every 
other human being. 

" We attended his old church at first, but there was 
nothing there for him ; you remember the unfortunate 
experience he had with the Rector on his return. 
Then we tried making the rounds of the churches, al- 
ways seeking the same thing, whatever the name of 
the church, a religion that was an actual experience, 
rather than a creed or a rite or a cexrausccj, ^^. 
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would take the papers, and select the church whose 
notices of sermon subjects seemed most promising. 
You know what we found for the most part, Bob: 
beautiful buildings, many times fine music, and often, 
very able and eloquent sermons; but I wish I might 
tell the ministers to whom we have listened that what- 
ever the others were there for, there were at least 
two people in the audience who were hungry for the 
living God, the God of the whole earth who can be 
found and known and experienced within, and that 
they were turned empty away. As we came out of 
church after church, I had only to look into his face 
to see that he had been disappointed again. 

" Finally, I said to him : ' Frank, you must not ex- 
pect too much; remember, these ministers have not 
had your experience.' And he replied : ' No, that's 
not what I expect ; but as ministers, they surely ought 
to know the real meaning of religion and how to trans- 
late it into terms of life; they at least ought to realize 
that religion is a spiritual thing and as universal as 
life, and that everybody is, in some sense, religious; 
they ought to see, if they truly understand the One 
they call Master, that religion is an experience of the 
inner life, a consciousness of one's unity with God and 
with all men, for that was the essence of Jesus' mes- 
sage.' 

"'Why,' he said on another occasion, 'how can 
they expect to appeal to, or hold the interest of these 
men who have been over there, — men who have found 
God in the open, under the stars, on long, wearisome 
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marches, in the terrific experiences of the battlefields, 
in the suffering in the hospitals, in the deep insight 
gained from daily contact with all kinds of men in all 
kinds of experiences, by laying the emphasis on the 
importance of particular doctrines, or the value of the 
sacraments, or the necessity of baptism ? ' 

" Another time he said : ' It's the narrowness of the 
conception that hurts me. They seem to be living in 
social and religious conditions that pinch the soul. 
They shut out so much more than they take in; they 
are exclusive rather than inclusive. They preach a 
negative religion, as if it consisted solely in a long 
series of prohibitions, and they miss its great positive 
content. Their God is a ruler, a governor, a king, 
rather than the Father of our spirits, the very life of 
our life. All their theological systems are based on 
the autocratic idea; if you accept their dogmas as they 
stand in the creeds, their God is much worse an auto- 
crat, and immeasurably more unjust, than any oriental 
despot. They need to democratize their God and make 
Him one with all of life. Why can't they have a 
first-hand experience with God ? Why can't they find 
Him for themselves in this new twentieth century, in- 
stead of taking at second-hand the experiences of men 
who lived and died hundreds of years ago? ' 

" There were one or two churches where he felt he 
found what he calls, 'the real thing.' But do you 
know where he loves best of all to go? The Salva- 
tion Army meetings. He says he was strongly drawn 
to them over there. He thinks t\\ey Xyms. ^c\& \xvS^ 
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brotherly life while the rest only talk eloquently about 
it. He says they have found a way of life, that is, 
a way of living, that seems to him to be the true 
way. It isn't their uniforms, or their drums, or their 
singing, or their crude theology, but their spirit of 
equality with all, their love for even the lowest and 
least, that appeals to him most strongly. 

" So you see, Bob, he has failed to find the spiritual 
sympathy and companionship he craves, in the 
churches where he had most right to expect it. It 
may be that we have been unfortunate in our selection, 
that the church he is seeking does really exist some- 
where, if we only knew where to look for it, but thus 
far we have seemed to miss it." 

" Does he know just what kind of a church he is 
looking for ? " I asked. 

" Indeed he does. He has worked out the ideal in 
his own mind, and has talked to me about it more than 
once. I remember, one day, he outlined the kind of a 
church he said he would like to start, if he were a 
minister : ' I would dedicate it/ he said, ' to God, not 
to any man's opinion about God. Over the portals 
I would inscribe the words: "A Church for All Hu- 
manity." Above the pulpit, I would place the words: 
"Not forms, but life; not the letter, but the spirit; 
not creeds, but deeds." ' The test of any man's re- 
ligion would not be in what he believed about God, 
or Christ, or any of the doctrines, but in what degree 
he lived the life of brotherliness and love. Member- 
ship in the church would be based on the invitation 
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of the Gospel: Whosoever will, may come, and in 
whatsoever way he may choose to come; that is, re- 
quirements for membership should consist solely in 
the sincere desire of the individual rather than in any 
rules of the organization. The primary function of 
the church would be to help men and women to know 
God, by teaching them how to live the life of love 
and service in all human relationships. It would pre- 
pare people for the coming heaven by showing them 
how to make of earth a more heavenly place in which 
to live, for men, women and little children. Nothing 
that was human would be foreign to its activities. 
Everything that strengthened and enriched the phy- 
sical, mental, moral or spiritual life of men would 
have its place in the church's program. But above 
all, it would impart, by ideal, by precept and by ex- 
ample, the spiritual consciousness of unity with all who 
live, who strive, who suffer. That was his ideal 
church as I wrote it down at the time." 

"Another beautiful dream," I murmured to my- 
self. "It may come true some day when the mil- 
lennium has dawned, but it won't be in your lifetime or 
riiine." 

" No," answered Ruth, " it won't come in our life- 
time, unless, — unless he is right, and the new con- 
sciousness is actually coming now to all men. That 
is his splendid faith, you see, that what has come to 
him is really coming to all men. He says the war 
must result in bringing such a church into existence 
sooner or later. He simply cannot see it mcj <tf&sRx 
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way ; and I, — I try to encourage him to believe it ; I 
can't bear to disabuse his mind of so beautiful a dream. 
But, — " and she shook her head slowly, as her voice 
died away into silence. 

" But is there no place then, where he does find this 
sympathetic response?" I asked in genuine earnest- 
ness. It seemed as though I could not tolerate the 
thought of this rare dreamer of dreams living through 
the days in a continual loneliness of spirit, without the 
companionship of other hearts and minds to share his 
lofty vision. 

" Yes/' she replied, " fortunately, there are a few 
individuals besides ourselves, who can appreciate him 
at his real worth and with whom he greatly enjoys 
conversing frankly. If it wasn't for them, I don't 
know what I should do. One is a Mf\ Service, whom 
we met at the settlement. He is an ex-minister who 
was ousted from his church for taking the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount too literally. He is a 
noble spirit and comes frequently to visit with Frank ; 
I wonder you have not met him here before this. An- 
other is the old engineer at the factory, a Mr. Bowles. 
He is considerable of a student of social problems and 
a lover of Walt Whitman. He and Frank have be- 
come fast friends. You have met him here Sunday 
evenings. Still another, is an old friend of mine, a 
Russian tailor. He is a loyal Tolstoyan, and for 
years was at the head of a little group of Russians 
who used to meet regularly for the study of Tolstoi's 
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writings. There is a common basis of sympathy also 
with him, for he is a most lovable character. 

"There is another friend of mine, a Miss New- 
combe, who belongs to the new poetry movement, and 
has already published three volumes of very striking 
verse. Her poetry throbs with the spirit of the new 
democracy, which she also conceives as an inner ex- 
perience. Frank found her poetry among my books, 
and immediately asked to meet her. She often spends 
an evening with us and she is, I know, a real stimulus 
and inspiration to him, though they often have heated 
discussions. These few sympathetic friends have 
helped to furnish the companionship of kindred souls 
he needs, but he is still looking for the church with 
the real message." 

Frank returned from his meeting at this point, and 
our conversation was interrupted. As it was growing 
late, I refused his invitation to tarry a little longer, and 
bade them good-night. The evening had furnished 
me much food for thought. How strange it seemed, 
that in all this great city, Frank Barr, with the culti- 
vated mind, the noble spirit and the great experience, 
should have discovered as kindred souls only an un- 
frocked priest, a factory engineer, a Russian tailor 
and a poetess of the new school. As Ruth was telling 
me of these friends, a wave of intensest pity had swept 
over me : that a man like him should be thus limited 
in his friendships! But the longer I thought of it, 
the more fitting and right did it come to seem, until I 
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finally gloried in the thought, and rejoiced that he had 
formed the bond with just such souls as these. 

For was it not, after all, the actual living out, in 
the fundamental human relation of friendship, the ex- 
perience that had come to him over there? This new 
consciousness that had been born in him was reaching 
out across gulfs of nationality, of culture and learning, 
of wealth and position, and finding in these other souls 
the response of a common humanity. And was not 
this the justification of his vision of the oneness of all 
life? 



V 



CHAPTER XVII 

I HAD made my plans to go South for the month 
of March, partly on business and in part for 
pleasure. After attending to commissions in Charles- 
ton and Atlanta, I went on down to Daytona where 
I spent ten days with friends, and then down to Palm 
Beach, expecting to remain a couple of weeks or so, 
before returning North. Frank and Ruth had prom- 
ised to meet me there; but I had no sooner arrived 
than, much to my disappointment, I received a note 
from Frank saying that on account of conditions at 
the factory, it was utterly impossible for him to get 
away. It rather took the pleasure away from my 
outing, and as I found no one who especially interested 
me, after hanging around aimlessly for a few days I 
suddenly decided to return to New York. 

I reached home Saturday morning, and dropped in 
rather late at the Barrs' apartment the following even- 
ing. The guests were already beginning to leave, and 
after expressing surprise at my unexpected return, 
Frank whispered that I must stay, as he had some im- 
portant matters to talk over with me that night. 

I just fancied that something was in the air and 
that it was rather a relief to them to get rid of their 
guests earlier than usual. Ruth had greeted me with 
her usual kindliness ; but as I watched her later on, as 
she said farewell to her friends, someftCm^ vaV^x \*» 
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or manner betrayed a certain uneasiness or lack of 
that poise which was always one of her chief charms. 
When we were finally left alone, she excused herself 
by saying : " Now I know you men have important 
matters to discuss, so I will say good-night and leave 
you to yourselves." 

" Ruth feeling all right ? " I inquired casually, as the 
door closed behind her. 

" I guess so," he replied carelessly, " though I 
imagine she is worrying unduly over the problems 1 
am facing in the business." Then he added a moment 
later, as if putting her entirely out of his mind : 

" I'm mighty glad, Bob, to have this chance of talk- 
ing things over with you. Things at the factory are 
fast coming to a crisis, and I need your advice; I 
don't know any one else to whom I can go for counsel 
but you." 

" Anything I have to give in that line, is yours for 
the asking. You know that always," I answered. 
He drew his chair around so that he was facing me 
directly, and I saw that he was completely absorbed 
in his problem, whatever it might be. So I settled 
myself for a protracted session. 

" You understand the industrial situation in the 
country," he began, "better than I; you also know 
what I've been trying to do over at the factory and, in 
part, what I've been up against in the way of opposi- 
tion to my plans." I nodded assent, for we had talked 
many times on the subject, and while he had not been 
able to tell me all the forms the opposition had taken, 
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it hadn't been hard for me to read between the lines. 

" When I went into the factory, the question I found 
them considering was the matter of lowering wages. 
As you know, it has been the crucial question in all 
parts of the country ; in many places, wages have gone 
down since the war, with the result of more of less 
trouble with the workers. For days and even weeks 
I argued the question with Dad. You see, ever since 
the beginning of the war, our concern has done a 
staving business. It has made more money than in 
all the previous years of its existence, owing to a tre- 
mendous increase in volume and unprecedented prices. 
The surplus has piled up very rapidly, and everybody 
in the concern is naturally feeling good over the 
amount of money being made. 

" With the ending of the war, there came a certain 
falling off of business, though not nearly so much as 
had been anticipated ; and the more conservative of the 
Directors wanted to cut wages at once. But Dad and 
a few more of the influential men were far-sighted 
enough to see that such a policy would be unwise. So 
things ran along until I came on the scene, and shortly 
after, the subject was broached again. I think at 
that time Dad had considerable respect for my the- 
oretical knowledge of economics and social conditions, 
much more than he has now. 

" I took the position that, as we were still doing a 
good business and prices remained up, it would be very 
foolish to adopt any policy that was sure to precipitate 
trouble among the men, especially with the skax<&^ 
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of skilled labor in the market. I reminded him how 
much money he and the others had made during the 
war and how our surplus had grown by leaps and 
bounds; and I asked him if it wouldn't be wiser to 
keep the wages where they were, even if it cut con- 
siderably into our profits, at least until the cost of 
living went down. I didn't put the matter on hu- 
manitarian grounds with him; it was just a straight 
business proposition. 

" By that time I knew the temper of the men well 
enough to realize that any cut in wages would bring 
the inevitable strike, with all that it involves ; for you 
know how the cost of living has not been going down, 
and it will probably never get back to where it was 
before the war. Of course, I know that many con- 
cerns have been obliged to cut wages or else go out 
of business. But that wasn't true of us. We were 
well able to stand the drain of high wages for many 
months to come, though the stockholders couldn't keep 
on drawing the exorbitant dividends that the war had 
made possible. But they didn't need to; they had 
made enough as it was. 

" I realize now, as I didn't at the time, that I was 
only temporizing, only postponing the day of settle- 
ment, only staving off the judgment, and that my pro- 
posal in no sense solved the problem. Well, Dad and 
the majority finally consented to the plan, not so much 
because of any strong desire to see justice done, but 
simply because they were afraid to take any drastic 
action that would bring on trouble and tie up the plant, 
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while business was so good; besides, they were lush 
with money just then and inclined to be generous. 
That was last fall ; but now things have changed. 

" Last week, I had a long talk with Dad and later, 
with the Board. The volume of business has grad- 
ually been falling off, prices are not so good, the pros- 
pects for business this coming year are not promising, 
and our surplus pile has been slowly but surely melt- 
ing away during the past year. There's the situation 
in a nut-shell. As a result, the Board has voted 
unanimously to reduce wages all along the line, be- 
ginning May 1st. If it were only a slight cut, it might 
not be so bad; but they've made it sweeping, on the 
ground that there's bound to be trouble anyway, so 
they might as well put the wage scale down to rock- 
bottom at one fell swoop and be done with it. So 
you can see what's coming. With the reduction of 
wages the men will strike and then, Dad says, he is 
going to shut down the plant and keep it closed tight, 
until the men are willing to come back on his terms." 

He had been talking rapidly, and as I listened, I 
realized how completely he was wrapped up in the 
critical conditions at the factory. I wondered if that 
had anything to do with the hint of loneliness I had 
detected in Ruth's eyes, a something in her manner 
as if she felt that she was being shut out of his inner- 
most life. 

" Do you realize what that would mean to me, 
Bob?" he continued, and a look almost of anguish 
was in his eyes. " For these more thasv six. \e£se&s> 
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now, I have been trying to win the confidence of the 
men and make them feel that, in spite of the fact that 
my father owned the factory, I was their friend and 
they could trust me, that my efforts in their behalf 
were purely disinterested. It was pretty hard at first 
to convince some of them that this was so, the sus- 
picion and distrust of their employers is so deeply in- 
grained, and there are still a few who feel that I must 
have some axe to grind. 

" But IVe kept pegging away at it, working by their 
side in the factory, going to their homes when they 
were sick, inviting them here to the apartment for 
Sunday evenings, seeking all the time to catch their 
view-point and understand their feelings and, when- 
ever the opportunity afforded, trying to help them see 
things from the other side. My theory was that the 
first thing needed was mutual understanding, that each 
side was ignorant of the real feelings and purposes of 
the other; hence, the constant friction. 

" Gradually, I began to overcome their initial dis- 
trust of me, so that some of them would take me into 
their confidence and tell me the very things I most 
wanted to know. At last, I learned their view-point 
all right, and it came like a revelation to me. Why, 
Bob, I found that their deepest grievance was not a 
question of wages at all, or hours, or the conditions 
under which they worked, or any of the things I had 
been trying so hard to change. I found that they, I 
mean the more intelligent men with whom I could talk 
freely, believed that the time had come when the 
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workers should no longer be dependent on the whims 
or caprice of their employers, that they were entitled 
not only to a larger share in the profits, but that they 
should have the right to some control over the means 
of production, and that, in the name of simple justice. 
I discovered that this feeling had been growing rapidly 
since the coming of the war, not only in this, but in 
all countries. 

" You see, of course, what that means ; it is aimed 
directly at the very foundations of our present capital- 
istic system. It would mean that in an industrial 
state like ours, eventually, the means of production of 
every kind would belong, at least in part, to all the 
workers, instead of to a few capitalists as to-day. 

" And, Bob," he continued very slowly, " I am be- ' 
ginning to feel that they are right. It's the whole 
system that's wrong. Wages and all the other ques- 
tions that I've been tinkering with, lie on the surface 
of the problem; the real causes of all the wasteful 
friction lie far deeper. The old system is founded on 
injustice, and for that reason, the old system is 
doomed. All my efforts have been unavailing, simply 
because they consist in patching up a system that is 
already obsolete. They may succeed in postponing 
the day of final settlement, but they never solve the 
problem and they never will. I see it all now as I 
never did before. The scales have at last fallen from 
my eyes. The struggles of labor against capital 
throughout the world to-day, more or less ignorant, 
crude, violent, are nevertheless struggles to s^rbx*. 
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simple justice ; and they will never end until that fun- 
damental justice is secured. No question, you know, 
is ever settled until it is settled right, and the right is 
ever and always on the side of justice." 

I smiled inwardly, as I recalled a former conversa- 
tion, and my mental prediction that the time would 
come sooner or later when he would get his eyes 
opened to the real situation, only I had not anticipated 
that the process would be effected so soon. I also 
realized the extreme gravity of the present situation; 
for with the new light that had come to him, I saw 
he would be forced to take sides when the actual crisis 
arrived, and I thought I knew on which side a man 
like Frank would have to stand. 

"Do you see any hopes of a compromise at the 
factory ? " I asked at last. 

" None whatever," he replied quickly. " You 
know what Dad is when his mind is once made up. 
He feels that he has yielded to my 'maudlin senti- 
ment/ as he calls it, long enough. He says that all 
my efforts to introduce a more human atmosphere in 
the factory have failed utterly, that the men's attitude 
has not changed one whit ; they are just as unyielding 
and resentful and bitter as before ; and I confess he is 
right. I have failed in what I tried to do; and yet, 
I do not honestly think that the blame lies with me 
or the men, so much as with the system under which 
we are both powerless. So Dad is determined to 
make it a fight to the finish, even if he has to keep the 
plant closed for six months ; we can stand it, he says. 
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But he refuses to think of the suffering it will entail 
on the men, and worse still, on their innocent women 
and children. That's the cruelty of such strikes; it's 
what the innocent have to endure. And if it comes 
to that, Bob, it's going to be a long-drawn-out and 
bitter fight to the end. I am sure of it, for I know 
the temper of the men. Their minds are fully made 
up to see it through at any cost; and some of them 
have been in an ugly mood since the notices of the 
wage reduction were posted. I tremble for the out- 
come for both sides." 

"Are you sure you have exhausted all your re- 
sources on both sides in the way of conciliation ? " I 
asked. 

" I don't know what more to attempt. Why, do 
you know what I've been doing ever since the first of 
the year? Every Saturday afternoon, I've gotten the 
men together, and have been giving them simple talks 
in what you might call elementary economics. With 
Dad's permission, I've even taken the books of the 
concern and showed them from our office records how, 
when the war came on, our volume of orders increased 
and prices went up, so that we were able and glad 
to pay them higher wages ; that in the last year of the 
war our wages had gone up 33% per cent. I tried 
to make clear that we took no credit to ourselves for 
any generosity in the matter ; it was only right, in view 
of our increased business and the high cost of living, 
together with the fact that they had shared in the in- 
creased production, that they should share vtv tJsfc. \ss.- 
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creased profits. Then I tried to show them how, 
when the war ended, our volume of business had grad- 
ually fallen off, giving them the figures from the 
books of how prices had gone down, and the actual 
decrease in profits resulting therefrom. And I pointed 
out that if we continued the present wage scale with 
the present volume of business, it would only be a 
matter of time when we would be forced out of busi- 
ness." 

" What result did the talks seem to have ? " I asked. 

"Very little that I could see, except to increase 
their resentment against the entire system. They 
asked if I thought it was just for wages to go down 
facf ore the cost of living. I had to say : ' No, but it 
always seemed to work that way, unfortunately.' 
But I feel the talks failed to accomplish anything." 

" Isn't there some leader you can get hold of ? " 
I inquired. 

" The real leader is Tom Kincaid, an Irishman of 
a good deal of ability and a fine fellow at heart; he 
was in my company overseas. But he is aflame with 
the passion for social justice, and while I think he 
likes me, his devotion to the Cause would come first 
with him, before friendship or anything else. I re- 
spect him thoroughly; and he has been so long with 
us and is so honorable in his methods that, while D,ad 
fears his leadership with the men, he has hesitated 
thus far to let him go, against the advice of some of 
the Board. But if it comes to a show-down, this time, 
Tm sure, Tom Kincaid will stand with the men." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A FEW days later, as Bud Wallingford passed 
my desk one morning, he paused long enough 
to say : 

" Bob, could you possibly arrange to give me a few 
moments out of your busy life this noon? I am sadly 
in need of spiritual advice." 

I had long since learned that whenever Bud invited 
me to accompany him to lunch, it invariably meant 
that he had some important, or what he regarded as 
important, information to impart. Accordingly, I ac- 
cepted his invitation with the dignity demanded by my 
years, and spent the rest of the morning speculating as 
to what he had heard. Some sixth sense told me 
that it had to do with the Barrs. As I recalled my 
last conversation with Frank, I made up my mind 
that Bud must have learned from Mr. Barr, Sr., some- 
thing of the conditions over at the factory ; and I ad- 
mit I was very curious to hear his version of the 
situation, after what Frank had told me. 

To my very agreeable surprise, Bud led me straight 
by the noisy and crowded cafe where we usually dined 
to a quiet restaurant upstairs of whose existence I had 
never guessed. 

" 'Tis you skilled reporters who manage to discover 
the choice retreats in this old town," I said, as we 
seated ourselves in an obscure corner. 

i*3 
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" Yes, we are trained to a point where our powers 
of observation have become acutely sensitive," he re- 
plied facetiously. 

" What's in the wind, Bob ? " I asked as soon as the 
waiter had departed, for I was eager to get down to 
the main business in hand. His first words showed 
me, however, that my surmises had been following the 
wrong trail. 

Bob, I'm worried about Ruth." 
Ruth! " I ejaculated, barely succeeding in covering 
my surprise at her name, and then I stopped. 

" What's the matter with Ruth ? " I finally asked 
more calmly. I knew that Bud called frequently at 
the apartment, often dining and spending the evening 
with the Barrs when nothing else was on. In fact, 
he seemed to be the one friend among Frank's old as- 
sociates who had not been more or less estranged by 
his marriage; the one remaining link, as Frank had 
one day put it laughingly, still binding him to his 
former existence. Bud had replied, in the same spirit, 
that all he aspired to be was Frank's kedge anchor 
in time of storm. Ruth had taken a great liking to 
the boy because of his loyalty to Frank, and his al- 
together lovable good-nature and perennial wit. He 
was splendid company and he knew the rare art of 
friendship, and many a good time had we four en- 
joyed together. 

" I'm beginning to think that she's not altogether 
happy," he said at last. I knew his loyalty to Frank 
extended to Ruth also, and that he was peculiarly 
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sensitive where her interests were concerned. I also 
knew, from the closeness of his friendship with them 
both, that he was in a better position to know the facts 
than I, for he saw them so much oftener. 

"Why should she not be perfectly happy?" I in- 
quired, just as if I had never even glimpsed the possi- 
bility of any cloud arising to darken her sky. In spite 
of the intimacy we had all enjoyed together, some- 
thing within me resented even Bud's suggestion that 
conditions were not as ideally perfect as they seemed. 

" Well, you know it's the straws that show the way 
the wind blows, and the big straw blew my way last 
night and has made me notice a lot of little straws 
that I hadn't wanted to pay any attention to before 
this." 

" Tell me plainly what you mean," I said with some 
attempt at emphasis on my words. 

" I dined with them last evening, and just as we 
were finishing dinner the mail came. As Frank ran 
through one of his letters, he tossed it over to me, 
saying : ' What do you think of that from the Mater, 
Bud ? ' You see, ever since we were kids together, his 
mother has always given him a birthday dinner, to 
which she would invite a dozen or more of his best 
friends, boys and girls; bully good times we used to 
have too. She has never missed a year, except when 
Frank was in France. His birthday comes next week ; 
and in this note she mentioned the fact that she had 
planned to have the celebration as usual this year, 
with special festivities in honor of t\is> safe \*fcsrfc\ 
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that both she and his father had looked forward to it 
with peculiar feelings of joy, and considerable more 
of the same sort of sentiment. All of which was only 
preliminary, however, to the real message of the note, 
which was to the effect that now, alas, his marriage 
had changed everything, that he himself seemed to 
have lost all interest in his old friends, * who are after 
all/ she added, ' one's best friends' ; and she knew 
that ' dear Ruth ' would not feel at home in such 
strange company, etc., etc. And so, with great re- 
luctance and many wrenches of her heart strings, ' for 
a mother's heart for her boy never changes, you 
know,' she had been compelled to abandon her long- 
cherished plan for the usual birthday dinner. She and 
his father were attending an important dinner at the 
Fosters' on that evening, to meet some distinguished 
guests from abroad ; but, if it was perfectly convenient, 
she hoped they would run in for dinner the Sunday 
following, perfectly informal. 

" As I handed back the letter, making no comment 
on account of Ruth's presence, I saw that he was com- 
pletely lost to his surroundings in the flood of mem- 
ories his mother's note had invoked and, apparently, 
perfectly oblivious of Ruth. ' Do you remember the 
good old times we used to have, Bud,' he said, ' at 
those birthday parties? Wouldn't it be great if we 
could only get the old crowd together again and realize 
that, after all, Time doesn't change everything, as 
Mother seems to think? I can't believe that they 
wouldn't all be glad to see me again, even if — ' Just 
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at that critical moment, I managed to kick his foot 
under the table, for I saw Ruth watching him with 
almost feverish intentness. He felt the kick but, evi- 
dently, failed to grasp its significance. ' Even if — 
what ? ' asked Ruth, eagerly. He had only come to 
half way, and was still buried deep in his reminiscent 
mood or he never would have said what he did. I'm 
sure of that. ' Even if I had not married you/ he 
answered, playing absent mindedly with his coffee 
spoon. ' Is that what your mother says ? ' she asked, 
in a hard, strained voice. I tried my level best to 
switch the conversation but, Bob, my throat felt choked 
and my tongue refused to operate, and it ended by my 
saying not a word. Oh, how I longed for your elo- 
quent tongue at that moment. Then I heard him say : 
* She writes to tell me that there will be no birthday 
party this year, because my marriage has changed 
everything.' There was a moment of the awkwardest 
silence that I ever experienced, and then we rose from 
the table and went into the library. The subject 
wasn't mentioned again by any one; but I noticed, 
whether he did or not, that Ruth was anything but 
herself for the rest of the evening; in fact, she ex- 
cused herself after a short time and retired. But I 
tell you, Bob, the whole affair was — was hell." All 
his concentrated feeling found eloquent expression in 
the last word. 

" Aren't you taking the affair, as you call it, rather 
too seriously?" I asked, trying to put a lightness into 
my tone that I did not feel. 
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" If it stood alone by itself, or if it had happened 
•between any other two people, I should say I might 
be exaggerating it. But, Bob, you know them as well 
or better than I, and you know all the facts, so you 
ought to be able to see the serious side of this, as I 
do." 

" What do you see? " I inquired, sparring for time. 
" We both know the attitude of the family toward the 
marriage from the beginning, and we know their at- 
titude has not changed as yet ; there's nothing new in 
that. Why should either of them be surprised at what 
this particular note from Mrs. Barr contained? It is 
only consistent with her previous conduct. They 
were prepared to meet just this sort of thing when 
they married, as I happen to know." A look of almost 
supreme disgust for my density came into Bud's face, 
and I was forced to admire more than ever his powers 
of perspicacity. 

" I am not worrying about Mrs. Barr," he whis- 
pered fiercely, as he leaned toward me across the 
table, "or about anything she may have said in her 
note. I'm thinking of Frank, of how he took it and 
of what he said ; and," he added more slowly, " I'm 
thinking about Ruth and of how it may affect her; I 
know her pretty well by this time. It's the first time 
Frank has ever made a break like that, at least, in my 
presence. Whenever the thing has come up befpre, 
he has always treated it as a joke, has never betrayed 
the slightest feeling or expressed even a hint of dis- 
appointment that things were not just as they had 
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been with his family or his old friends,. Several 
times I've caught Ruth watching him anxiously, to see 
if he really cared very much, but his evident sincerity 
in brushing it all aside as if it were too petty to be 
noticed, has hitherto seemed to satisfy her." 

" You are certainly a very observant youth," I re- 
marked. He flushed as if annoyed, though my words 
were meant sincerely. He continued, however, despite 
the interruption: 

" But last night, I tell you it was different. He 
missed his cue for the first time. Seemingly, he re- 
vealed the disappointment that lay back in his heart, 
which made it appear that his attitude toward the 
whole business on former occasions, which we had all 
taken at par value, has been more or less mere camou- 
flage, that in his deepest soul he is beginning to miss 
the old associations from which his marriage has cut 
him off, and that at times he is hungering for the leeks 
and onions of the Egypt of his old life. At least, 
that's the way I size it up. I may be all wrong; I 
certainly hope I am ; but, from Ruth's look and man- 
ner last night, I'll bet you anything you say that that's 
the way she interpreted it; and that's the thing I'm 
worrying about most of all." 

" You don't imagine for a moment that he is grow- 
ing tired of her? " I asked, seeking my best to keep the 
nervousness out of my voice. 

" Not on your life," he responded quickly, and my 
pulse became normal again. " He worships the very 
ground she walks on. He couldn't live ^\\Jm>>\&.\srx. 
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He doesn't begin to realize how dependent he has be- 
come upon her, even in this short space of time. No, 
it isn't that. I don't think he's conscious, even yet, 
how much he does love her. He's got to grow into it 
by degrees and perhaps, through suffering too, just like 
most men." I looked in amazement at this jovial boy, 
who had just spoken with a wisdom I hadn't given 
him the credit of possessing. 

" It isn't possible that she, — " He took the words 
out of my mouth before I could frame them. 

" That she is beginning to care less ? You don't 
know her if you think that. She's the kind that 
couldn't care less; it's always more and more, with 
women like her. Her love is a mighty passion for 
self-giving; it grows and grows, until it becomes cap- 
able of the supreme renunciation, if need be, for the 
sake of the happiness of the one loved. Whatever 
may happen, take it from me, Bob, it will never be due 
to the cooling of love on either side. That's what 
makes it seem so terribly serious to me. If they 
cared less, if their love wasn't so great, I shouldn't 
feel as anxious as I do." 

" What's the trouble then, in your opinion ? " I 
asked with all deference. 

" The trouble isn't with their love at all, Bob, it's 
with them; the danger lies in the kind of people they 
are; they're just different from the rest of us; you 
know that, both of them. I've heard you call Frank 
an idealist, a dreamer of dreams. I don't know 
whether I mean the same thing as you do by those 
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words, but let them stand. The thing I see is that 
he lives in a world of his own, a world the rest of us 
do not, perhaps cannot, enter. His thoughts, his feel- 
ings, his purposes, his motives are different from ours. 
Life to him is a different thing from what it is to us; 
he isn't seeking what we seek; he doesn't ask for what 
we ask, and he'll never get what we may get. He has 
found a new valuation for life that I confess is be- 
yond me; I don't get it. 

" Something changed him while he was over there 
in France; just what it was, I've never been able to 
clearly grasp; he had some experience that he finds 
it hard to put into words, at least when talking to be- 
nighted me. But, whatever it was, I know it must 
have been something real, real to him, I mean, so real 
that it has become the all-compelling power in his life; 
it dominates him completely. But, Bob, the pathos 
of it is that it seems to put him beyond us and above 
us, in some subtle way that you feel but can't describe. 

"If it was only true of his folks or his friends, or 
even you and me, it wouldn't be so bad ; we could stand 
it, and continue to love him from afar just the same: 
But the strange thing is that it seems to come between 
him and Ruth too, and she feels it ; I know they both 
feel it. She is just as much of an idealist in her way, 
though I think she is much more practical. It was 
their common idealism that drew them together at the 
outset. But with all their idealism and their wondrous 
love, neither of them understands why each is shut 
out of the deepest world in which the ottax ^*&4Skr&. 
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and, in my judgment, must always live alone. They 
are like two children, in this respect, and it's nothing 
less than tragic. 

"Why, I've been with them of an evening, when 
it was simply pitiful to see their two souls trying to 
bridge the gulf between. He was struggling to make 
her see and feel his deepest, while she was vainly seek- 
ing to grasp and understand his deepest, or vice versa, 
until I could have wept bitter tears at the sheer futility 
of it all. In the great essential things of life and love, 
they are one, more completely one than any husband 
and wife I've ever been permitted to know at all well. 
And I kept longing to cry out to them : ' You poor 
children, why don't you let well-enough alone? Don't 
you know that in your love you have found the biggest 
thing that ever comes to us weak mortals? Why ask 
for any more than you now have? Why don't you 
let your love alone, and allow it to grow naturally 
into the higher union of soul to which you aspire ? ' 
That's the situation in which they seem to be standing 
toward one another to-day. Each thinks that their 
love is a little less than perfect, and each blames him- 
self, or herself. From my earthly view-point, there's 
too much unselfishness in both their loves, and it's 
gotten on their nerves. 

" I may be wrong, but I'm trying to give you my 

impression of what the trouble is; that's what you 

asked me. Now, with this present psychological or 

spiritual stage in their love, there are unfortunately, 

some very aggravating circumstances. For example, 
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Frank is just now greatly worried over conditions at 
the factory, as he may have told you. I happen to 
know tlrajMtnany nights he has walked the streets till 
long^ast midnight, trying to work out the problems 
h€ is facing in business. Other nights he has sat up 
till the wee sma' hours, reading books by experts in 
the field of economics. It isn't strange, from your 
point of view and mine, that he should many times 
seem abstracted and self-absorbed, and even occasion- 
ally look troubled and sad. With his intense nature, 
when he goes into anything, he goes in all over; and 
he has staked his life almost on winning the fight that 
is on over at the factory. 

"On the other hand, there is Ruth, proud, high- 
strung, sensitive, who loves him with a love so com- 
pletely purged of every selfish taint that she would 
make any sacrifice personally that she thought would 
be conducive to his happiness. Besides, ever since 
their marriage and before, she has been nagged and 
heckled by his mother who, I am sorry to say, seems 
determined to come between them, if possible. This 
note, calling off the birthday dinner, is only the last 
of a series of insulting things she has done or said 
from the beginning. I don't blame Ruth for feeling 
hurt. 

" Now, Bob, just put all these conditions and aggra- 
vating circumstances together, and you will see why I 
am worried about the outlook. Frank marries Ruth 
against his family's wishes ; in devious and artful ways 
they continue to make her feel that her marriage bas> 
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limited his life, shut him off from his true friends 
and crippled his powers for happiness. For a time 
she is satisfied that the family is wrong and that with 
her, Frank has found the supreme happiness of life, 
and that he asks for nothing more than her love can 
give him. Then, as he becomes absorbed in the busi- 
ness problems, and anxious as to the outcome, in her 
hyper-sensitive stalte, she begins to wonder whether 
she is satisfying him as completely as at first. Oc- 
casionally, he appears to be troubled and even sad ; in 
spite of her general knowledge of the business per- 
plexities, her imagination conjures up other causes for 
these moods of his. She thinks: Perhaps he is be- 
ginning to share his family's feelings as to the mistake 
of the marriage; perhaps he regrets; perhaps, if he 
had it to do over again, he might hesitate, etc., etc. 
You know how a sensitive woman, under all the cir- 
cumstances, would imagine all sorts of things that 
didn't exist in reality, based only on what the courts 
would call circumstantial evidence. 

" Then, right in the midst of this mental mood of 
hers, for that is all it is, comes this note from his 
mother, and his rough handling of it before her. 
Don't you see how easily she could jump to the con- 
clusion that her misgivings and fears were justified, 
and that he does regret his marriage to her? With 
her unselfish love, great enough to make any personal 
sacrifice for his happiness, do you see the possibilities 
for the final act of a real tragedy, a tragedy for both 
of them ? 
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" That's why I am worried, Bob. I don't like the 
looks of things. I can see how Frank has been to 
blame. He has allowed himself to become too com- 
pletely absorbed in the factory problems. He has been 
greatly troubled, though, I am positive, not for the rea- 
sons she imagines. He has neglected her of late, or 
seemed to, for I know he wouldn't do it intentionally. 
And he handled his mother's note in a bungling, not to 
say, brutal fashion, of which I believe he was ab- 
solutely unconscious at the time, lost as he was in the 
reminiscent mood. Unfortunately, she is in just that 
abnormally sensitive state, owing to the constant nag- 
ging from Mrs. Barr, to interpret all these things in 
the worst light; and yet, you can hardly blame her. 
The whole case is purely circumstantial ; but the ques- 
tion is whether she can be made to see it in its true 
light. It's a delicate matter, Bob, but I do wish you'd 
see what you can do to help." 

As he finished speaking, I said, and there was 
mingled admiration and respect in my tone : " My boy, 
you have missed your calling. You are not a mere 
newspaper man, you are a born criminal lawyer, or 
'better still, a true psychologist. I take my hat off to 
your skill in the study of human nature. And by the 
friendship we both bear them, we will do our very 
best to bring these idealists of ours to a final act in 
which all will end happily." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE longer I cogitated on what Bud had told me, 
the more clearly I realized that it was indeed a 
very delicate matter for any one to attempt to handle. 
I loved them both so well, and I wanted them so earn- 
estly to achieve together the very best life had to 
offer, and that I was sure they were capable of achiev- 
ing, through their great vision and their wondrous 
love, that there wasn't anything I wouldn't have done 
to have helped them work their problem out to success- 
ful issues. But, as Bud had put it, they were both 
different from the rest of us, and they had to be ap- 
proached by a different path than the common one we 
mortals tread. 

The mistakes Frank might make I knew would be 
due, not to any conscious intention or deliberate selfish- 
ness, but rather to the fact that he did live in another 
world of thought and feeling, a world that even Ruth 
was not always able to enter. If she could only come 
to see that frankly, and accept it as a part of the great- 
ness of the man she had married, not as something 
that put a limitation on their love forever but that 
continually called love to come higher and reach 
farther and probe deeper; if she could see it, not as an 
imperfection in their love but as only marking a stage 
in love's incompleteness, from which they were to go 
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steadily on toward an ever new and richer and com- 
pleter love; if she could only realize that true love is 
always in a state of becoming, that it is dynamic rather 
than static, that we grow into love even as we grow 
into truth and life; if she could see that the moment 
love became a " perfect " thing, it would cease to be a 
living thing because nothing more could be added to 
it, that the mystery and wonder of love lies in the fact 
that there is always something more to be experienced, 
always a beyond, a higher and better for love, simply 
because love's possibilities are forever inexhaustible. 
But was it possible for me to help 1 her see this ? 

The mistakes Ruth might make I also knew would 
be due to the intense pride of her nature, which had 
been made hyper-sensitive by the peculiar and difficult 
situation into which her marriage had brought her 
with his family and many of his friends. I also saw 
that the very greatness of her love, its almost sublime 
unselfishness, might lead her in a moment of rashness 
or when obsessed by the idea of renunciation, to adopt 
a course that would shatter the dream of happiness 
for them both. Here was where Frank needed help, 
for I realized that he alone could keep Ruth from 
making any such grievous mistake. 

Ruth lived as much apart, in a world of her own so 
far as he was concerned, as did he. Could he be made 
to enter her world, could he come to see her woman's 
view-point, could he sympathize with her abnormal 
sensitiveness so as to quiet her fears and dispel her 
misgivings, without appearing to do so, could he cow- 
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vince her — not by direct statement, that would never 
bring the desired result — but indirectly by his daily 
attitude, that all her fears were utterly groundless, 
that he had no regrets for their marriage, that he 
would do the same thing over again, and that he had 
found in her a thousandfold more than he had lost 
socially or any other way ? In spite of his unavoidable 
absorption in the factory problems, could he over- 
come any feeling on her part that his seeming neglect 
implied a waning interest in her or a cooling of his 
affection ? 

That was clearly his problem and, under all the cir- 
cumstances, I felt that it was even more difficult of 
solution than was hers. For I thought I knew men, 
if not women; and Frank was a man, even though he 
was a dreamer of dreams, with all a man's ignorance 
when it comes to women, his inability to see her view- 
point, to understand her motives and, especially, to 
share her emotional reactions. Great as his love was, 
and I never doubted it, he failed like most men in not 
knowing how to love the woman who loved him so 
devotedly. I had long since become convinced that 
loving is one of the fine arts, the finest and rarest 
of all the arts, and also, that loving and love, for a 
man, are not always synonymous; a man may have 
love for a woman, but be utterly ignorant of the art 
of loving that woman. Frank's deficiencies lay in the 
art of loving rather than in the possession of the love 
itself. But, unfortunately, like all arts, the art of 
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loving can never be imparted; one must learn it for 
oneself in the great school of experience; and as Bud 
had said, with a wisdom beyond his years, it must be 
learned often through the experience of great suffer- 
ing. Somehow, with a vague sinking of the heart, 
I felt that it was through suffering Frank would have 
to learn the great art, in spite of all my efforts to help 
him see and rectify his mistakes. 

The immediate obstacle I saw before me was the 
situation at the factory, that unquestionably called for 
the best he had to give, both of time and strength. 
It seemed wrong to attempt to divert his energies, 
just now devoted so absorbingly to his most difficult 
task, by forcing on his attention the delicate problem 
that lay in the home, in fact, that might even come 
to involve the very existence of the home, but of which 
he was blissfully unconscious. He must be left free 
to see things through the business crisis that was fast 
approaching, in simple justice to him and the new 
spirit he represented in business; only then, would I 
have the right to approach him in regard to the prob- 
lem nearer home. 

At least, this was the conclusion to which I came, 
though subsequent events made me bitterly regret my 
judgment; it proved to be only another case of man's 
mistaken judgment, based on insufficient knowledge 
of woman's heart. It seemed clear to me at the time, 
that my only opportunity lay with Ruth. If I could 
but bring her to look at the whole situation sanely and 
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sensibly just now, I felt sure I could succeed in banish- 
ing all Bud's fears for their future happiness. So I 
laid my plans accordingly. 

The next Sunday evening I dropped in at the apart- 
ment as usual, fully determined to have some private 
conversation with Ruth before the evening was over, 
if it could possibly be arranged. I found an informal 
musical program being given, but it was not until the 
program was nearing its close and I was becoming 
desperate, that I managed to whisper in Ruth's ear: 
" I must see you for a few moments; can't you join 
me in the den till the music is over ? " She looked at 
me curiously, but finally said : 

" All right ; I'll be with you directly." I had been 
watching her closely all the evening, and it is possible 
that I imagined more than I actually saw because all 
that Bud had told me was still fresh in my mind ; but 
I fancied she looked paler than usual, and there were 
dark shadows under her eyes that suggested sleepless 
nights. Her manner with her guests seemed a little 
too effusive to be natural, as though she was trying to 
conceal by a forced liveliness the real thoughts and 
feelings that lay beneath the surface. She seemed to 
give me the impression of one seeking to hold in check 
some deep inner emotion, and more than once I had 
detected an expression of unutterable anguish that 
lingered in her eyes for just a moment, and then was 
gone. 

When she came into the den, which was some dis- 
tance removed from the room where the guests were 
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listening to the music, she threw herself on the couch 
with a self-conscious air, as if knowing that I divined 
something wrong; so I determined to waste no time 
in preliminaries. 

" What's the matter, Ruth ? " I asked, in as kindly 
a tone as I could muster. She looked at me, but with 
unseeing eyes, while her fingers played nervously with 
the handkerchief in her lap, and she made no reply to 
my question. I took a seat near her. 

"You are not yourself to-night; is there anything 
wrong? " I began again. But she still remained silent, 
while her eyes gazed sadly, not at me so much as 
through me to the mental images I knew filled hep 
own mind. Finally I put my hand over on hers, as 
it lay on the edge of the couch. 

"What's wrong, Ruth, can't you tell me?" The 
touch of my hand seemed to rouse her to my presence. 

" Everything is wrong, Bob," she said in a low, 
strained voice. " It's all wrong." 

" What's wrong? " I persisted gently. " Let's be a 
little more specific." She put her free hand to her 
eyes, as she murmured: 

" It's all been a hideous mistake." 

I wished fervently at that moment that Hoyle or 
some expert on the subject had written a book on 
" Woman's Temperament," for I never felt more help- 
less in dealing with a situation, and yet I yearned to 
say just the right word. At last she sat upright, and 
my heart was wrung with the depths of sorrow that 
lay revealed in her eyes. 
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" I ought never to have married him, Bob ; he was 
too far above me; he belonged to another world than 
mine, and I have dragged him down. I'm hurting 
him ; I see it at last." 

" Now, Ruth," I said, putting a new energy into my 
voice, " let's be sensible. I'm only a man, but I'm 
your friend and his, and I want to talk with you 
frankly. You don't see things straight You've lost 
the true perspective, and you've got to get it back 
again. You have let your vivid imagination conjure 
up a lot of things that aren't so, and you have allowed 
these specters of the mind to worry you and make you 
miserable ; and you will end by making him miserable 
too, if you keep on. You've permitted yourself to 
grow morbid over the matter, and it's all wrong and 
unworthy of your love. Tell me, please, just what it 
is that has made you feel this way." But she shook 
her head mournfully. 

" No, my friend, I am not so weak as your words 
imply. I may have been worried, but it has not been 
over mere figments of the imagination. I think I see 
things straighter than you can, with all your friend- 
ship for us, because I see from within, while, of ne- 
cessity, you stand outside. I wish I could tell you 
all ; then you might understand. But I can't ; it's im- 
possible to tell it all to any one." She was silent for a 
few moments, and then continued : 

" It is not a question of our love, Bob ; I'm sure 
you understand that. Our love is as great and won- 
derful to me, yes, even more wonderful than ever 
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before. You see, we thought, we both felt that such 
a love as ours had the right of way over everything, 
that nothing else mattered, that we could face any- 
thing it might involve. But I am coming to feel that 
it takes something more than just the love ; there has 
got to be a world that can understand and value rightly 
such a love, if it is to lead on to permanent happiness. 
At first, we just loved, naturally, spontaneously, be- 
cause we knew we belonged to each other, regardless 
of everything else. Then, when we began to reflect 
upon it, we both rejoiced that Life had brought us 
face to face at last, through very different paths and 
out of totally different pasts. 

" We were honestly glad, both of us, that we did 
happen to come from such widely separated strata in 
society, because it gave us the chance to demonstrate 
to all the world through our love the oneness of all 
life, the utter superficiality of all the petty distinctions 
that people are constantly making. It was an oppor- 
tunity to apply his great experience of democracy, in 
which I also shared, to life and love, in the highest of 
all relationships between man and woman. We 
wouldn't have had things any different; it gave our 
love a new and more sacred significance. But," and 
her voice trembled slightly, "it was only a beautiful 
dream, Bob, a dream too beautiful to ever last. He 
may not realize it yet but I do, and the time will come 
when he will see it, — the ruins of his beautiful dream 
for our love; and I think, I'm sure that would kill 
me. 
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" But, Ruth," I interrupted, " nothing has happened 
Imt what we all foresaw as a possibility. You re- 
member when we talked it over before your marriage, 
we realized that there might be this feeling on the 
part of his family and friends. We faced that 
frankly, you and I. And I thought we decided that 
it was impossible for a man like him to escape the 
suffering in some form, that it was only a question of 
what course would bring him the least suffering. You 
felt then, I thought, that his suffering would be greater 
without you than it ever could be with you. You 
told me that you were both ready to pay the price, 
whatever it might cost, for the sake of your love. 
God knows, I am more sorry than words can express 
that it has cost you one moment's suffering, but you 
surely are not going to weaken now. Whatever 
comes, you are going to stand more loyally than ever 
by your love." 

" I am going to stand more loyally than ever by my 
love, Bob, whatever comes," she repeated my words 
in a low and broken voice. " But there come times, 
when to be loyal to love involves the giving up of the 
one loved for his own sake, his own highest happi- 
ness." I saw she was possessed with the renunciation 
idea, as Bud called it, and I spoke more sharply this 
time. 

"Come, Ruth, you must put all that nonsense out 
of your head. Frank loves you more than he ever 
did. He doesn't care a rap about what his folks think 
or do, whatever you may have imagined; you know 
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he's far too big for that. His happiness, now and 
always, is bound up with you; he'd be perfectly mis- 
erable away from you, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary. The simple fact is, as you know, that 
he is terribly worried about things over at the factory ; 
he has been studying the problems involved, until he 
fairly sleeps and eats with them, and he is completely 
absorbed in winning the fight that's on. You may 
think he's worried about the family or that he misses 
the old crowd, but that's all bosh. I tell you he's not 
thinking of them a hundredth part as much as you 
are. He's only thinking these days about his business 
problems and how things are coming out. I'm sorry 
he has seemed to be neglecting you, but you've only 
got to be patient until he gets this special worry off 
his mind; then you will find him his old natural self 
again." 

" Bob," she burst out impulsively, " I hope you don't 
think I'm so small as to be jealous of his absorption 
in business, or to mind his neglect of me when there 
are such big issues at stake, even though I do wish 
he would let me share the worries with him. I might 
not be able to help hitn very much with advice, but I 
could at least give him new courage if he'd let me. 
No, it isn't that. I suppose a woman is only a part 
of a man's life, never his whole world. That's the 
difference between us men and women. The real 
trouble is that I've begun to doubt whether he will 
suffer less with me than without me, whether I do not 
make his life harder instead of easier, whethftt 1 •sxxv 
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not a hindrance, a burden, an incumbrance to his — 
his prospects, and therefore a limitation on his possi- 
bilities of happiness. They tell me I am," and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. " Oh, Frank," she? 
murmured softly, " my beloved dreamer, to think that 
I, who love you so, should be keeping you from the 
highest happiness — I, who would lay down my very 
life for you." 

" Ruth, you mustn't mind what they say, any more 
than he does. You must remember the source and 
forget the things that hurt." 

"Yes, that is very good advice, my friend, but I 
cannot forget that they are his father and mother; 
and blood, you know, is thicker than water. I had 
earnestly hoped, after our marriage, that we might 
come to know and understand each other better; but 
I realize that we are not growing closer together, we 
are steadily drifting farther and farther apart, his 
people and I. While Frank doesn't see it now, sup- 
pose the time should come when he did see it, when 
he recognized that I had come between him and his 
own people, and that he would have to choose between 
us. I do not doubt now but that he would choose 
me; but, — I could never let it come to that. No, 
Bob, we should have kept our beautiful dream of love, 
and gone our separate paths alone. It would have 
been better for him." 

The music had ceased and I knew we should be 
joining the guests again, but I did not want to leave 
her in this indefinite frame of mind, so I said : 
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" I want you to do something for me, Ruth, as 
well as for him. I am obliged to go west this week, 
and I do not know when I shall return. I am very 
sorry the trip comes at just this time, for in the next 
few days or weeks Frank will be facing the real 
crisis in his business life; and I should much prefer 
being here, in case he should need me. His whole 
soul, as you know, is bent on winning out, but, between 
us, the odds are against him; I mean, I fear the old 
system is too strongly entrenched. 

" And if he fails, — well, you know what that will 
mean for him. He will need you then as never be- 
fore. It is you who will have to keep his vision un- 
dimmed, in spite of seeming failure, it is you alone 
who can keep that wonderful light shining in his eyes ; 
and, Ruth, you told me once that that was the great 
thing you wanted to do for him. Now is your chance 
to make good. For his sake then, and for mine, I 
want you to promise to put all these morbid thoughts 
out of your mind. Forget the way they have hurt 
you, forget his seeming coldness of late, forget every- 
thing except that he needs you and only you, and that 
you cannot, must not fail him now." I had spoken 
rapidly and very earnestly. Footsteps were approach- 
ing and as we rose, she thrust her hand impulsively 
into mine, as though to seal a compact, and then 
turned and left the room. 

The words that I carried out west with me that 
week became a constant refrain in my ears, that even 
the noise of the hurrying train could not entirely oh- 
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literate. They were Ruth's words : " I am coming to 
feel that it takes something more than just love ; there 
must be a world that can understand and value rightly 
such a love, if it is to lead on to permanent happiness." 

"There must be a world that understands." The 
more I thought, the more clearly I saw that this was 
the secret of all seeming failures in the lives of the 
world's dreamers: their worlds never understood 
them. They were constantly seeking to make articu- 
late the lofty visions of truth or of beauty that had 
shone in their own souls, and their worlds could not 
understand even the language they used. A different 
kind of a world would never have discouraged such a 
love as had come to Frank and Ruth. It would have 
encouraged and, in all possible ways, sought to remove 
every obstacle in the pathway of its highest and truest 
realization. 

But one night, it came to me like a flash, that it was 
never the dreamers who failed after all; it was the 
blind world that failed to understand or interpret or 
accept the dream. The responsibility for failure, as 
men called it, rested with the world, never with the 
dreamer of dreams. And I found genuine comfort in 
the thought. 



CHAPTER XX 

IT was in Chicago that Bud's telegram reached me. 
I had just come in on the night train from St. 
Louis and felt the need of bath and breakfast As 
I opened the message, I read : 

" Frank has fired the whole factory. Hurry back. 
We need you. Bud." 

At breakfast a little later, I tried to fathom the 
meaning of Bud's rather ambiguous wire. It might 
mean any one of several things, and for once, I wished 
Bud had been less picturesque and more specific. I 
finally decided that it was useless to speculate as to 
details of what had happened. The clear meaning of 
the message was that things had come to a head at 
the factory and that Bud, at least, was anxious for 
some one to talk to about it. I had expected to re- 
main in Chicago for two or three days, but I rushed 
things through the same day and managed to catch 
the midnight express for New York. 

When I strolled into the office and Bud caught sight 
of me, he immediately came across to my desk, simply 
bubbling over with excitement. 

" You've certainly missed the greatest event that's 

ever been pulled off in these parts, Bob," he whispered 

in a hoarse voice. 

" So I judged from your most illuminating wire," 

209 
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I replied, "but still, you have left me somewhat in 
doubt as to just what has taken place." 

" Come to lunch with me and I'll tell you all about 
it; only you'll have to come early for it's a long 
story," he said as he turned away. Thus it came 
about that we took our seats in the quiet corner of the 
second story restaurant at 11.30 that morning, while 
the waiter eyed us as if we were a couple of night 
birds who had blown in for a late breakfast. 

" How have you been in my absence? " I inquired, 
blandly enough. 

" Keep that for your formal friends, Bob," he an- 
swered with a frown. " I'm here to tell you a great 
story; it would have been the beat of the season, if I 
could only have passed it in, but, alas, my lips were 
sealed. You should appreciate the fact that I am the 
only man who can tell you all that took place at the 
Barr factory on the memorable date of May 1st." 

" How did you happen to have the entrSe to these 
significant events ? " 

" It was my good luck, coupled with the fact that 
I happened to be an old friend of the family. You 
see, along the last of April, word came to the office 
through our admirable underground system that there 
was going to be trouble at the Barr factory on the first 
of May, when the lowered wage scale was to go into 
effect. The chief called up Mr. Barr and asked him 
if he could send a man over on that day to see that 
only the exact facts got into the paper. He didn't 
like the idea at all, but the chief told him he was going 
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to send some one anyway; and at last, Mr. Barr said 
he didn't want a stranger, but if they'd send me, he 
would see, personally, that I got the correct informa- 
tion. That gave me my entree, Bob, and as things 
turned out, it also entitled me to a front seat in the 
orchestra, where I saw the whole play from beginning 
to end, not even going out for intermissions. 

" I had a general line on the situation, both from 
what Frank had told me and from what Mr. Barr had 
dropped at the house. I knew that, strongly against 
Frank's judgment, they had finally determined on a 
sweeping reduction of wages, to go into effect the first 
of May, and that it would be a fight to a finish this 
time. They have had trouble there before, which 
has been more or less unsuccessfully patched up. 
Through Frank, I knew that the men were in an ugly 
mood. They knew that the factory had been making 
stacks of money during the war, and they figured that 
the firm could easily afford to keep up the old wage 
scale, at least as long as the cost of living remained 
sky-high. On the other hand, Mr. Barr had come to 
feel that they had 'pandered to Frank's sentimental- 
ity,' as he calls it, long enough, and that they were 
going to conduct the business henceforth in a truly 
business-like way. So the struggle was on, with the 
date all set for the fray, when I received my orders 
to get all the facts in the case. 

"As you know, the general situation throughout 
the country is the same, and in justice to Mr. Barr, I 
really think he honestly believes it to be a matter of 
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principle; only he had got hold of one principle, while 
Frank was staking everything on a very different kind 
of policy. Owing to the size and importance of the 
business, Mr. Barr felt, as he said frankly to me, that 
the eyes of the industrial world were fastened on the 
outcome of their struggle; and if they could hold their 
own just now against the aggressions of labor, it 
would help to stiffen the backbone of many other con- 
cerns facing a similar situation, and thus strengthen 
the cause of the employer all along the line. 

" When I reached the Plant bright and early on the 
morning of the first, I found that the men, with few 
exceptions, had already walked out and were placing 
their pickets around the buildings. Old Bowles, the 
chief engineer, refused to be intimidated ; he has been 
with them from the beginning and feds a sense of 
obligation to Mr. Barr. A few of the other older em- 
ployees also stayed by the ship. 

" I found that Tom Kintaid was the real leader. 
He likes Frank but hasn't much use for the old man. 
On talking with him, I came to feel that it was chiefly 
a passionate devotion to the cause of labor and what 
he calls the principles of human justice, that lay back 
of his determination to fight the thing through. He 
is just the type of man to make a successful strike 
leader, sincere and enthusiastic, with enough education 
and the gift of blarney to enable him to make a stir- 
ring speech. He was dead in earnest, but impressed 
me as being willing to go at least half way in effecting 
a settlement, though he seemed very dubious as to the 
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outcome. He told me they were going to send a com- 
mittee to the office that morning to ask for a con- 
ference on the subject. If the firm would concede 
that much, he felt there was a bare chance of getting 
together on the main proposition, but he feared they 
would not consent even to a conference. 

" You see, it's an open shop factory, so the men 
were free to deal direct with their employers. That's 
what gave Frank his hope all along that they might 
be able to reach some sort of an amicable settlement; 
they were not dependent on any outside representa- 
tive. If there's anything the old man hates with a 
burning hatred, it's the walking delegate, who blows 
in, and then blows out again. In this case, the leader 
was Tom Kincaid, one of their own men. It seemed 
to me, as an outsider, there should have been no ques- 
tion about granting the conference, since it was all in 
the family, except for the grim determination of Mr. 
Barr to hold no discussion whatever with the men on 
the subject of wages. 

" I hung around, picking up whatever stray bits of 
information I could from the men disposed to talk, 
and getting my impressions of their spirit and general 
view-point. About nine o'clock, Frank arrived on the 
scene and immediately went into private session with 
Tom Kincaid. A little later the old man showed up 
with several members of the Board, and the rest came 
straggling in one by one. I learned there was to be 
a special Board meeting at eleven o'clock, at which the 
men's request for a conference would coma \a^ 
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"I didn't know exactly what Mr. Barr's attitude 
toward the Press, on such an occasion, was going to 
be; but to my surprise, just before the meeting, he 
called me into the office and said : ' I'm glad you are 
here, Bud, and I want you to be at our meeting to see 
everything that goes on. I think I can trust you to 
see that justice is done/ he added, winking sig- 
nificantly at me. This was more than I had expected, 
but Fll bet you, if the old man could have foreseen all 
that was coming, he would never have extended to me 
so gracious an invitation. The pathetic thing was 
that it turned out to be utterly impossible for me to see 
that justice was done to anybody, not even to myself; 
but that all comes later ; I'm ahead of my story." My 
impatience to get at the real events that had occurred 
was becoming very difficult to control; but I knew, if 
I only gave Bud time enough, he would tell me the 
whole story, only it had to be told in his own in- 
imitable way. 

"The meeting was called to order about eleven- 
thirty. The entire Board was present together with a 
number of the larger stockholders. And there was I, 
tucked away safely in the shadow of a hat rack, where 
I could see and hear everything that took place, with- 
out being noticed by the others. In fact, I don't think 
that many of them realized that the Press was so ably 
represented at their proceedings. Fll bet you they 
never had so large an attendance, when the question 
of raising wages was to be considered. 

" In opening his remarks, Mr. Barr made a rather 
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detailed statement as to the general labor situation 
throughout the country, pointing out that things had 
reached an extremely critical stage. He said that 
conditions at their factory were only symptomatic of 
conditions everywhere, that the war had left the work- 
ers in a state of unrest and discontent that was akin 
to rebellion, that the more one gave them the more 
they asked, and that if things were allowed to go on 
as at present, it would only be a very short time be- 
fore this country would be facing a state of chaos and 
anarchy. 

" Then he proceeded to show that the policy of their 
factory had been one of leniency and great generosity 
since the war. Taking all the credit to himself, he 
said that while factories all around them had been 
cutting wages, they had strenuously kept the wage 
scale practically where it had been during the last year 
of the war, ' and at very great sacrifice.' They had 
been glad, however, to be able to do this during the 
winter months, and while the cost of living remained 
so abnormally high. But what good had this gen- 
erous policy accomplished? None whatever. In- 
stead of binding the men more loyally to the Com- 
pany, so that they would have accepted cheerfully and 
uncomplainingly the reduced wage scale, when neces- 
sity demanded it, they had been growing more restless 
during the winter; and now, when the lowered wages 
had become imperative, they had immediately walked 
out. 

" At this point, one of those present — and he was 
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the only one, by the way, who raised a single question 
as to the wisdom of the policy of the Company, — 
asked whether the lowered scale was imperative at 
this time. Mr. Barr hesitated, and finally said that 
while of course, with the good business they had been 
enjoying, it might be possible to continue the old scale 
for several months yet, still the prospects for business 
next season were not of the best and it was more than 
probable that prices would decline still further; so 
that it seemed wise to make for shelter while the going 
was good. They all applauded this last sentiment, 
and the lone questioner subsided into silence. 

" Finally, he concluded by saying, that in view of 
all these conditions, the Board at its last meeting had 
voted unanimously to put the reduced wage scale into 
effect on May 1st. He had learned that the men had 
been holding secret meetings ever since the posting of 
the notice, had finally voted to strike, and had put 
their decision into action that very morning. They 
had picketed the buildings and, with the exception of 
the faithful engineer and a few others, every man of 
them had gone out. 

" The plant was standing idle for the first time since 
the war began. There were plenty of orders to enable 
them to run at full capacity for several months, if 
nothing new came in; but with the conditions in the 
labor market, it would be practically impossible, in his 
judgment, to fill the places of the strikers; and it was 
his clear opinion that the only thing to do was to close 
the plant down tight and keep it closed, till the men 
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were willing to come back on the terms of the reduced 
wages. 'When will that be?' some one asked. 
' When they get good and hungry, and I'm afraid, not 
before/ he replied. 'How long will that take?' the 
previous questioner asked again. 

" ' As close as I can figure it out/ the old man re- 
plied, * the average man in our factory has just enough 
ahead of the game to last him from one to two weeks, 
possibly three, but not more than that. They've been 
getting good wages, but then living has been high, you 
know. When they begin to starve, they'll accept our 
terms all right enough. They might hold out longer 
if it was only themselves, but when they see the wife 
going without food and the children crying with hun- 
ger, they'll give in pretty quick. I know them.' 

" I want to tell you, Bob, you know my sympathies 
are naturally on the side of capital, whenever I can 
get hold of any of it, but I swear as I heard those rich, 
comfortable employers, not a man of whom but owns 
his own limousine, talk about starving out the men 
and women and little children, even when they admit- 
ted they could easily run the factory for months yet 
on the old scale without serious loss, it sounded like 
the stories of the German atrocities; my blood fairly 
boiled and I sent up a fervent prayer to heaven for the 
success of Tom Kincaid and the other strikers. It 
was the most cold-blooded thing I ever heard; it was 
simply brutal and I could scarcely believe my own 
ears. And yet I venture to affirm that every man 
present sends his annual check to some Charity Or- 
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ganization Society and occupies a prominent pew in 
his church every Sunday. By the way, Bob, will you 
kindly tell me why the rich man can be so kind and 
charitable to the starving Belgians and Armenians and 
refugees, and every one else, except the very people 
who happen to be working for him and whose labor 
swells his own bank account ? It certainly gets me. 

"At last he said that he understood that the men 
wanted to send a committee to state their side of the 
case, and he asked the opinion of the Board as to the 
wisdom of consenting to see the committee. For him- 
self, he said he was dead opposed to it, that he didn't 
see how any possible good could come out of discuss- 
ing the matter with the men in any form; it wasn't 
their business anyway. It was for the Board to de- 
cide what wages they wanted to pay, or could pay un- 
der the circumstances, and the men had nothing what- 
ever to say about it; they could take it or leave it as 
they chose. ' Now that we have decided to reduce 
wages,' he said, ' let's stand by our agreement 
whether or no. If we only stand together now as 
one man, it's just a question of a little time before we 
can beat them to their knees, and it won't be many 
days before they will come crawling around and want 
to eat out of our hands.' 

" Great applause greeted this promising prophecy ; 

and without any further discussion, they took a rising 

vote not to meet or confer with any committee either 

now or later, until the men were willing to accept the 

. terms unqualifiedly. 'We might as well settle this 
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question now as ever, even if we have to keep the 
factory closed for the next six months/ the chairman 
of the Board concluded. 

" That was all there was to it, Bob, and I was be- 
ginning to feel that I hadn't quite gotten my money's 
worth. Somebody moved to adjourn; and just then, 
when I thought it was all over but the shouting, some- 
thing happened that wasn't on the original program; 
and I sat down in my chair again, as the curtain went 
up on the last and by far the most dramatic scene of 
the play." 



CHAPTER XXI 

IN spite of his lightly sounding words, I saw that 
Bud's whole being was fairly tingling with the 
story he was about to tell ; unquestionably, it had made 
a profound impression upon him and it was clear that 
he was consumed with the desire to share its thrilling 
significance with me. The intensity of his manner, 
even more that anything he had said, awakened in me 
a curious mood of expectancy. I had not the slightest 
idea of what to anticipate, but something told me that 
it was to be decidedly out of the ordinary and also, 
that it was possessed of sinister meaning for Frank 
Barn 

" Some one had just made the motion to adjourn/' 
continued Bud, " when suddenly, the office door burst 
open and Frank entered the room. Every eye turned 
in his direction, as the door slammed shut, and I tell 
you, it was a startling sight that met their gaze. 
There he stood, pale and panting for breath; his 
clothes were in disorder and covered with dirt, his 
collar and tie all awry, while from a slight cut on his 
forehead, the blood was rolling slowly down his 
cheek. 

" ' Why, Frank, what's the matter? ' his father cried 
out. 

Oh, it's nothing,' he replied, leaning against the 
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door for support. ' Old Bowles tried to go out for 
his lunch, and two of the pickets set on him and were 
beating him up when I happened along, and it has 
made me late for the meeting. You haven't finished, 
I hope.' 

" ' We were just about to adjourn/ said the old 
man, in a relieved tone of voice, ' weVe finished our 
business.' 

" ' But you surely are going to give a hearing to the 
committee the men have appointed/ Frank burst out, 
half in question, half in demand. 

" ' The Board has voted unanimously against hear- 
ing the committee/ Mr. Barr announced with great 
emphasis. 'We have nothing to discuss with them/ 
Any one but Frank would have accepted the tone in 
which the words had been spoken, as decisive and 
final, but I saw in a minute that all his fighting blood 
was up and that he realized it was now or never, if 
his principles were to have a hearing. 

" ' Gentlemen/ he said, sweeping the room with his 
glance, ' I know this is a little irregular, but as a 
stockholder in the company and assistant superintend- 
ent in the factory, I ask the privilege of saying a few 
words before you adjourn/ He paused. His father 
frowned slightly and turned to the Board question- 
ingly. Whatever may have been the secret feelings 
of the men present, there was something in Frank's 
deadly earnestness, together with the fact that his ap- 
pearance revealed how he had already risked his per- 
son in the defense of the company's rights, that made 
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it utterly impossible for them to refuse his request; 
he had won his right to speak. Several voices cried 
out: 'Go ahead. Let's hear him.' His father sat 
down and Frank came forward to the front of the 
room. With my professional instinct, I took out my 
pad and pencil and wrote down every word that fol- 
lowed on both sides. Only, I regret to say, Bob, you 
are the one individual privileged to hear my full re- 
port, as it will never be published. 

" ' My chief reason/ Frank began, ' in speaking to 
a question on which you have already taken action, is 
my hope that I may say something that will lead you 
to reconsider your action and grant the committee a 
hearing. For the past six months, as you all know, 
my position in the factory has given me the daily op- 
portunity of coming into close personal contact with 
the men, who are known to you gentlemen only by 
numbers; To me, they have become much more ; they 
are real human beings. Their humanity is identical 
with ours ; they think pretty much the same thoughts, 
they share the same feelings, they are actuated by the 
same motives, they cherish the same hopes and as- 
pirations, they know the same loves and hates as are 
common to us all. Whatever may be our real feel- 
ings toward them, the fact remains that, strip us all, 
employers and employees alike, of our bank books, our 
houses and lands, our tailored clothes or our overalls 
and stand us up in a row, and it would be clearly evi- 
dent that we are all pretty much alike, all made of 
the same human stuff, all of us just men, inside and 
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out. The things that divide us now are the externals, 
the accidents and incidents of life, not the essentials. 

"'The thing that I have been striving for in the 
factory is to make real the consciousness of our com- 
mon humanity, no matter to which class we may hap- 
pen to belong. This is the great weakness in Ameri- 
can industry to-day, as I view it, as it is also the most 
dangerous menace confronting us, — the apparent lack 
of the human feeling, the human bond, the basic 
human sympathy between employer and employee. 
Some of you know how I have failed in my efforts to 
induce this feeling in the men; and, if this strike is to 
be taken as the decisive proof, then I have failed ut- 
terly in my work for the last six months. I grant 
you, the men as a whole do not possess this human 
sense in their relation to us, who employ them. They 
are suspicious, distrustful and apparently disloyal to 
what we call our just rights. 

" ' But, gentlemen, my experience during these 
months has proven to me that they are not alone in 
their attitude. We, who employ them, are just as 
lacking in the human sense in our relations toward 
them. To us, they are not men with like passions as 
ourselves, to be treated as men ; they are mere num- 
bers or machines or, at least, of a lower order of hu- 
manity, to be cajoled or bullied or placated so long as 
we can use them to our interests, to be summarily dis- 
charged and left to starve, when we have no further 
use for them. We are just as suspicious and distrust- 
ful and unmindful of their rights, as they are of ours. 
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We do not trust them any more than they trust us; 
they fear us as we fear them ; we are actually enemies, 
whether in times of strikes or times of peace; for, as 
conditions are, industrial peace is armed peace, with 
each side constantly seeking to take some advantage 
over the other/ 

" All present had been listening, with a growing un- 
easiness, as he had been speaking; and, at this point, 
one of the older men spoke up and said he didn't see 
what bearing all this had on the question at issue; 
it might be true or it might not, but it didn't change 
the fact that the Board had voted not to listen to the 
committee. Frank paid no attention to the interrup- 
tion, and continued speaking: 

" * I am not here to justify any of the actions of the 
men, or the spirit that lies behind their actions. I 
believe they have made grave mistakes in the past and 
are making grave mistakes now, chiefly, however, 
through the wrong kind of leadership. But I have 
become convinced that we, the employers, past and 
present, are largely responsible for the spirit and ac- 
tions of the men that we deplore. Things would 
never be to-day what they are in the industrial world, 
if the employers of labor in the past had been imbued 
with more of the fundamental spirit of humanity, and 
had shown even the ordinary degree of wisdom in 
dealing with this problem. It has been our short- 
sightedness, our selfishness and our unwillingness to 
see that simple justice was done, that has gradually 
brought about this strained condition between us. 
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We have made a commercial problem of what is, at 
bottom, a purely human problem. 

" ' Without justifying labor for all its demands or 
for all its methods in securing those demands, I still 
claim that the burden of responsibility rests upon us, 
the employers, by virtue of our greater intelligence 
and larger resources, to take the initiative in going 
even more than half way in the attempt to bring back 
into industry the human relationship and to establish 
the principle of justice in our dealings with the men. 
Such an opportunity is presented to us to-day. We 
have reduced the wages, and we believe we are justi- 
fied in taking this step. The men feel that it is a form 
of injustice, which they resent by striking. Now 
they offer to send a committee to confer with us on 
the whole question, and we refuse even to see them 
or to hear what they have to say, sending back word 
that we have nothing to discuss/ Several of the men 
here started to speak, but the old man called them to 
order as he said that Frank still had the floor, though 
I could see he was getting pretty nervous. 

" ' Gentlemen/ Frank continued, ' I submit to you, 
when they take the initiative in seeking to establish 
the human relationship between us — for that is what 
such a conference as they propose really means — does 
it not make us look rather small if we refuse even to 
hear what they may have to say, as if we were un- 
willing even to go half way to secure or, at least, con- 
sider the justice in the case; more than that, does it 
not imply the fear that our side of the case would not 
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bear too close a scrutiny? Whether this is true or 
not, there is no question but that this is the interpre- 
tation the men will put on our refusal to meet them. 
Do we want to put ourselves in that light before them ? 
Assuming that justice demands that we reduce the 
wage scale at this time, would it not be vastly better 
and wiser, in justice both to the men and to ourselves, 
to meet them frankly and explain the whole situation, 
seeking to convince them that we are justified in mak- 
ing this reduction just now? Would they not respect 
us more and come to feel more kindly toward us, if 
they felt we were actually trying to take them a little 
into our confidence, by explaining the reasons for our 
action ? 

" ' After all, are they not partners with us in this 
business? Do not we need them quite as much as 
they need us, not only their labor but their good-will 
and their spirit of cooperation? Is not the success of 
the business dependent upon securing this? If this 
is true, are we not now following methods that are 
diametrically opposed to the securing of this end? 
Are we not only deepening the gulf and widening the 
breach that now divide us? 

" ' We all realize that many other firms are watching 
us just now very closely, to see how we handle this 
critical situation. Our policy now will undoubtedly 
influence others as they come to face a similar sit- 
uation. Think of what it might mean to the general 
problem throughout the country, if we should take the 
high position of fair and just dealing with our men 
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at this time. I do not say we should accept their 
terms, if they have any to present, or even change our 
decision in regard to wages; but, gentlemen, the least 
we can do is to give them a fair hearing, proving that 
we do regard them as a real part of ourselves in the 
business, and convincing them that we honestly want 
to do the just thing in the matter of wages, and in 
everything else where their interests are concerned/ 

"Bob, you could have heard a pin drop while he 
had been speaking, and I think you can imagine the 
sort of dazed look on the faces of those men, whose 
one idea has always been that the factory was run 
solely for their personal profit. To hear such ideal 
principles applied to business, I confess, was a shock 
even to me. Why, the mere intimation that the fac- 
tory existed for the best interests of the working man 
and not primarily for the profit of the stockholders, 
was revolutionary in itself. There was a dead silence 
when Frank ceased speaking, and finally the old man 
said: 

" ' Gentlemen, you have heard what has been said ; 
is there any discussion ? ' Frank stood there, looking 
to me like a poor helpless sheep among wolves, not 
afraid, you know, but simply unconscious of his dan- 
ger. At last one of the men arose and said very de- 
liberately and with biting sarcasm : * Our young friend, 
I believe, is just out of college, where many beautiful 
but utterly impracticable theories are being taught to- 
day, a training which unfits, rather than fits for busi- 
ness life. What he has said reveals him as the pure 
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idealist; ' his tone of voice implied that what he really 
meant was, ' pure fool/ ' In spite of his six months 
in our factory, which has given him so extended an 
experience, he has failed to grasp the fundamental 
principles upon which business is successfully run to- 
day. He is confusing a sort of Sunday school senti- 
ment with principles which long years of experience 
have demonstrated to be sound. If we should follow 
his advice, we would become the laughing-stock of 
the business world; and besides, we might as well 
hand over everything to our employees now, and be 
done with it. If this business is to be run on any 
such unbusinesslike principles, I'll inform you at once, 
my stock will be for sale.' Frank had flushed at the 
sarcasm, but his voice was calm as he replied : 

" ' May I remind you of another reason why our 
old methods of dealing with the men are quite obso- 
lete to-day? We are all willing to admit the sweep- 
ing changes the war has wrought in every other field 
of activity except our own, but no man who thinks 
or reads to-day can deny that the war has made im- 
perative a new recognition of the workers' claims to 
justice in this country/ 

" ' What do you mean ? ' some one demanded. At 
that, Frank swung around toward his father : * Father, 
how many stars did we have on our Service Flag?' 
Taken by surprise, he answered in a low voice: * 186/ 
* And how many Gold Stars ? ' Frank continued. 
1 Twenty-one/ came the answer in a still lower voice. 

" Then Frank waited to let the significance of the 
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figures sink in. At last he said, and there was a 
ringing note in his voice, as if he gloried in his ' pure 
idealism' : '186 of our own men responded to their 
country's call; 21 paid the supreme price with their 
lives; all they had to give was freely given. And 
these represented only the merest fraction of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of those who went forth from the 
ranks of American labor. And for what? We have 
all said they were fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. We all know they fought and laid 
down their lives for the sake of safe-guarding the 
priceless liberties of the world, the freedom of man- 
kind. We all realize that they crossed the sea in 
your places; in a real sense, they fought and suffered 
for you, and thousands of them died for you. 

" ' At last the black fear that for four long years 
menaced the freedom of the world has been van- 
quished, the autocratic military system of the Central 
Powers has been utterly wiped out, and the world 
breathes free once more. And this country, as well 
as the world, owes to its workers a debt that can never 
be repaid for their share in the victory attained. 
Would not the smallest atom of appreciation for what 
they have so bravely done for us, for us remember, 
demand that we now highly resolve that justice shall 
be secured for these workers in this country, as it 
never has been done them in the past ? We build our 
marble arches and dedicate our monuments to these 
heroes ; but so long as we continue to deny them simple 
justice in the fundamental relations of life, we are 
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utterly unworthy of the great things they have done 
for us.' 

" Bob, he certainly had them on the hip, and they 
knew it too. There was a sheepish look on many 
faces, and an angry look on many more. They 
moved uneasily in their chairs, but every man present 
knew that Frank had scored one against them. As 
he paused, the old man said : ' Don't forget, Frank, 
we've taken as many of the men back as we could 
use ! * ' Yes/ returned Frank, ' But what did we do 
with the cripples and the blind, and the men who came 
back so enfeebled that we couldn't use them? How 
have we tried to see that justice was done to them, 
after the price they paid for us ? 

" * Besides, think of what the men who remained at 
home have done in the same spirit of loyalty to their 
country. In every Liberty Loan, this factory has 
gone between ninety per cent, and one hundred per 
cent. And in every campaign for Red Cross or Y. 
M. C. A. or War Saving Stamps or Belgian Relief, 
or any of the other drives that have been put across, 
our men have done their generous part and you all 
know it, a far more generous part than most of those 
whose incomes have been much larger. The same 
thing has been true in all the factories of the land. 

" ' As long as the drives kept coming, we were all 
keen on praising the loyalty and generosity of the 
workers; we couldn't say enough in appreciation of 
all they did for these various causes. And now that 
the need is over and the drives have ceased, are we to 
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forget what they have done? Are we to go back to 
our old attitude toward the workers, just as if they 
had not demonstrated over and over again, their 
loyalty, their ability to cooperate, and their willing- 
ness to give to the uttermost out of their slender sav- 
ings, when their country was in need? 

" ' How can we ever feel again that they are not a 
vital and essential and indispensable part of our com- 
mon life, and that the least we can do is to treat them 
accordingly? After what the war has revealed of 
their heroism, their loyalty, their sacrifice, their es- 
sential nobility and true manhood, we have no al- 
ternative but to respect their manhood even as we do 
our own. Gentlemen/ he concluded, ' because of the 
greatness of the service rendered and the sacrifices 
made by our men during the war, if for no other rea- 
son, I would ask you to reconsider your action and 
give the men a hearing/ 

" I think, from the way he looked, he really ex- 
pected they would grant his request, but the first man 
who had spoken got the floor again. He seemed de- 
termined to end the discussion. ' Again I enter a pro- 
test against all this absurd sentiment. It is unworthy 
our consideration as business men. We have not for- 
gotten what the men did during the war, but we are 
not running this business, either as a rewarder of pa- 
triotism, or as an eleemosynary institution. I say 
again, our friend may be all right, only he is in the 
wrong pew; his beautiful theories do not belong in 
the business world; he is trying to mix what, in the 
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very nature of things, will never mix, at least in this 
world. Mr. Chairman, I move again to adjourn.' 

" The old man was just about to put the motion, 
when Frank rose again to his feet. It seemed as if 
he simply couldn't credit such action. There was a 
pitiful look of almost yearning entreaty in his face, 
as he turned toward his father. And then he played 
his last trump card." 



CHAPTER XXII 

BUD had been reading steadily from his short- 
hand notes, save for an occasional interjection 
of his own, and I had forgotten all lapse of time in 
the intense interest I felt in the splendid fight Frank 
had evidently put up against the powers that be in 
the industrial world. But without any intimation 
from Bud, I knew in advance how it was doomed to 
end. I saw my dreamer standing alone, in that group 
of men whose spirit was utterly foreign to his, whose 
ideals were hostile to his, whose whole world was op- 
posed to his world, and always would be. 

The scene in the factory office that first of May, 
that Bud had so clearly visualized for me, simply 
dramatized the old struggle between self-interest and 
the interest for others. Frank, as I pictured him, the 
central figure in the scene, only typified the new age 
just beginning to dawn in human industry, as opposed 
to the old forces that had always dominated, and in 
the end, had always had their way — the way of self- 
ishness. What possible chance did he have, alone and 
single handed ? Bud's voice broke into my reverie, as 
he took up the thread of the narrative again. 

u The chairman was just about to put the motion 
to adjourn, as I said, and several of the men had al- 
ready risen from their seats, when Frank sprang to 
his feet again; his face was paler than before, the 
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blood that had dried about the wound on his forehead, 
giving him almost a sinister appearance. His intense 
earnestness and the ringing challenge in his voice com- 
manded the attention of all, and those who had risen 
took their seats again. 

" ' Father/ he cried out, ' you can't let them do this 
— this inhuman thing/ And then turning to the 
members of the Board : * You surely will give the men 
a chance to be heard; why, that's the very essence of 
fair play; you can't turn down the request of their 
committee like this.' The old man looked mad, as if 
he resented this interference of Frank's. 

" ' The question is already settled, Frank, there is 
nothing more to be said.' But Frank, utterly ignor- 
ing the tone of finality in which he had been addressed, 
turned to his father, with a deadly calmness in his 
voice and manner, as he said : 

" ' Father, if you will not meet with the committee, 
at least you cannot refuse to listen to Tom Kincaid/ 

" * I should like to know why we cannot refuse to 
listen to Tom Kincaid/ he replied, finding it difficult 
to repress his anger. ' Tom Kincaid is the real leader 
of the men ; at bottom, he is responsible for this strike ; 
he could have held the men in check if he had wanted 
to, but he failed us in the critical hour ; will you tell 
me what obligations we are under to Tom Kincaid ? ' 
His last words were full of biting sarcasm. Frank 
looked him squarely in the eyes for a full minute, then 
he said very slowly, in a low voice whose clearness 
carried distinctly to every man in the room : 
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" ' If it had not been for Tom Kincaid, I should not 
be here to-day/ His father looked at him as one 
dazed. 

" ' What do you mean ? ' he blurted out. And from 
that time on, father and son stood there, utterly ob- 
livious of their surroundings. They were lost to 
everything except the significance of the facts that 
Frank now revealed, while the rest of us stood in the 
background, listening breathlessly to every word that 
was said. 

"'Tom Kincaid saved my life over there in 
France,' he said almost gently. ' I only learned it 
yesterday. You remember, Father, after I was 
wounded and left to die, as I supposed, I lay there 
alone for hours, growing steadily weaker through loss 
of blood, until I finally became unconscious. Of 
course, I was missed when our men got back ; but after 
they had brought in the wounded without running 
across me, they naturally concluded that I must have 
been taken prisoner, and so gave up the search. Tom 
was in my company, you know ; and he told me yester- 
day, when I confronted him with it, that somehow he 
couldn't get rid of the idea that I must be lying some- 
where out there alone, either dead or wounded; and 
at last he crept away, contrary to rules, and after 
several hours' searching, he found me and carried me 
on his back all the way to the nearest hospital. 

" ' I knew nothing until I came to consciousness the 
next morning, and for weeks I didn't care whether 
school kept or not. When I began to get better, nat- 
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urally I wanted to find out the details of my rescue; 
but I was separated from my company and never got 
back to it again, and it seemed impossible to discover 
the facts. When our fellows returned a few weeks 
ago, I wrote to our Captain asking him if he could 
tell me who it was that brought me in that night. He 
replied he did not know, but would try to find out if 
possible. Yesterday I received a letter from him, say- 
ing that the man to whom I owe my life was Tom 
Kincaid. He writes that he went out on the search, 
in violation of all rules, after they had given up hope 
of finding me, and that he barely escaped punishment. 
The officer in charge, when he learned the motive, was 
leniently disposed and so let him off with a reprimand. 
For the last six months I have seen Tom daily, but he 
has never even intimated that he was the man to whom 
we, or I, owed so much. Now, Father, do you think 
we are under any obligations to listen to Tom Kin- 
caid ? ' There was a ring of triumph in his voice, as 
he ceased speaking, and the old wonderful light was 
in his eyes. 

" But I wish you could have seen the old man at 
that instant, Bob. He was as near being completely 
bowled over as I have ever witnessed. He turned 
white, then red and then white again, while his hands 
kept opening and shutting convulsively on the desk 
before him. He moistened his lips and started to 
speak, but no words came. I thought for a minute 
that he was going to break down and cry right there 
before us all; but he pulled himself together finally, 
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as he turned away from Frank toward the Board 
members. 

" ' Gentlemen, what you have just heard/ and his 
voice was broken and faltering, as if he could scarcely 
control it, 'puts a different face on the whole sit- 
uation. Personally, I feel — ' Just at that point, 
the inan who had done most of the talking jumped to 
his feet, gesticulating wildly. 

" ' Gentlemen, this is no time for personalities or 
emotion. What we have just heard may put a dif- 
ferent face on some things for Mr. Barr, in his per- 
sonal relations to Tom Kincaid, but it has nothing 
whatever to do with the relations of this company to 
Tom Kincaid. Mr. Barr may reward Kincaid as he 
sees fit, but that is purely a personal matter between 
them. The thing we have to settle here is a matter 
of principle; it's a question whether we are going to 
run this business from now on, or whether we are 
going to turn it over to the men. The minute we vote 
to reconsider this question of meeting with their com- 
mittee, or even with Tom Kincaid, that moment, as 
I said before, my stock is for sale; for it wouldn't 
be worth fifty cents on the dollar if we should give 
in now, and you all know it. And my advice to you, 
Mr. Barr, is to fix things up with this Kincaid, for 
what he did for Frank, in any way you choose; but 
as long as you are the chairman of this Board, I'd 
play the game as a business man should, regardless 
of all sentiment. You are not the father here, but 
the head of this company, and all the stockholders 
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look to you in this crisis to keep your balance and work 
for their interests. That's your clear duty. I re- 
new my motion to adjourn.' 

" My eyes were glued on Frank and his father, and 
I want to tell you, Bob, I was mighty sorry for the old 
man just then. He was in an awfully ticklish posi- 
tion. The man who had just spoken was the heaviest 
stockholder and the most influential man in the con- 
cern, and every one knew he meant just what he said. 
If it hadn't been for his money in the business, and 
his threat to sell out his stock, I don't believe Mr. Barr 
would have knuckled to him as he did. But money 
talks, you know. 

" It was an opportunity that doesn't come to every 
man, and it doesn't come every day, — the opportunity 
to play a truly big part, to do something morally he- 
roic. But it wasn't in him, Bob; he simply couldn't 
measure up to the part. It was pitiful to see him 
waver for a few moments. He had the chance to 
stand with Frank and the new ideals for business at 
that moment; but if he took that position, it meant 
the loss of his prestige as head of the business, and he 
was afraid, he didn't dare take the chance. I watched 
the changing expression on his face while the big 
stockholder was speaking, and I knew he was being 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. I saw 
he would throw his big chance away. I didn't dare 
to look at Frank at first, for I felt that he was con- 
scious with me that his father wasn't a big enough 
man to face heroically such an opportunity. 
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" When I finally did look at him, and before the old 
man had said a single word, I saw the light die slowly 
out of his eyes, his hands sank nervelessly to his sides 
and his whole figure seemed to shrink, as if it were 
about to collapse. At last his father spoke in a weak, 
hollow voice that didn't sound like him at all. 

" ' I think you are right. I forgot for the moment 
where I was. I shall settle with Tom Kincaid out- 
side, for what he did for Frank — and for me. But 
that is a personal matter, as you say, and this is busi- 
ness; the two things do not, must not mix. We are 
standing for a principle in the action we have taken, 
a principle that is higher than all personalities. And 
I apologize to the Board for intruding a purely per- 
sonal matter upon their deliberations. Are you ready 
for the motion to adjourn? ' 

" I looked at Frank. He stretched his hands out 
toward his father as his lips murmured: 'Oh, Dad, 
how could you ? ' That was all he said, but it was 
quite enough. I knew, and you know too, Bob, that 
greater than his sense of failure in the fight he had 
been making for the men was, at that moment, the 
sense of his own father's failure in the presence of his 
big chance. It made my heart bleed just to look at 
him, as he stood there, stark alone, with only his beau- 
tiful idealism left to him. And yet he was to have the 
last word, after all. 

" ' Before the motion is put/ he said, in a voice in 
which there sounded the finality of a great defeat, ' I 
want to present my resignation as assistant superin- 
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tendent of the factory. I find that I do not belong 
in business, if this is business. I cannot breathe in 
such an atmosphere. I shall lose my soul if I should 
try to remain after what has happened to-day. It 
may be that I am only an impractical idealist, but I 
have come to realize that this is the trouble with busi- 
ness to-day, — its utter lack of any idealism; that is 
why this plant is idle to-day and the factory is sur- 
rounded by pickets. I have tried, but I have failed. 
Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for the new spirit in 
business, but it will surely come one day, when we 
learn the true meaning of democracy. You may suc- 
ceed this time in beating these men outside to their 
knees, in starving them out so that they will come 
crawling at last to eat out of your hands, but if you 
persist in this unjust and inhuman attitude, it takes 
no prophet to foresee the time when they will rise up 
against you in might, and will wrest from you by 
force all these means of production; and when that 
day comes, gentlemen, you will be fortunate indeed if 
your stock brings five cents on the foliar.' 

" He turned then, and hurriedly left the room. I 
heard the big stockholder say to those nearest him: 
' Bolshevism, it's nothing else. That's the poison lots 
of those fellows have brought back from France. I 
tell you, we have got to destroy it, root and branch, 
or there is ruin ahead of us.' That's the whole story, 
Bob, as I took it down, for your private consumption 
too. You should consider yourself highly favored, 
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for you are the only one who has heard the piece 
through." 

" Did you turn any of it in to the paper? " I asked. 

" Not a single line, except to say that the men had 
walked out, and the company had shut down the plant, 
pending their return. As soon as the meeting was 
over, Mr. Barr came straight to me and said : ' Bud, 
remember, not a single word of this gets into the 
paper. I think I can trust you.' And after the 
friendship of all these years, of course, there was 
nothing for me to do but tamely submit to fate. But, 
Gee! Bob, just think of the scoop I'd have had, if 
only I hadn't known the parties concerned and could 
have turned the whole story in." 

"How is Frank taking it?" I inquired. I had 
foreseen some such ending all along, though I had 
tried to hope against hope that by some fluke of 
fortune, I didn't know just how, the crisis might be 
avoided or at least postponed for Frank's sake. But 
I realized now that all my intuitions were correct; 
the old system was too strongly entrenched, the old 
forces too well organized for Frank's idealism to make 
any real impression. He had faced the System 
bravely; and he had gone down before it splendidly, 
like the strong man he was, with his flag still flying. 
He had been beaten, but he had never surrendered. 
I confess, I was not so much concerned about the 
failure for the factory; they would have to fight it 
out now between themselves. The time was not ripe, 
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evidently, for the new spirit to find expression in the 
Barr factory. But my heart went out to my Dreamer 
of dreams, and I wondered what had been going on 
in his own soul, since that fateful first of May. So 
I asked my question : " How is Frank taking it ? " 
realizing that my whole interest in the strike was 
contained in those words. 

" He's taking it mighty hard. That's what hurts," 
answered Bud. " From the first I never thought he'd 
make a go of business; he's not cut out for it; he's 
too fine, he's too good for that kind of a life, Bob. 
And as I look at it, it's a darn good thing he is out 
of it; he'll find his real place now. But the trouble 
is he had set his heart on winning out in this fight at 
the factory and bringing a new spirit, as he says, into 
the plant. He knew some of the difficulties in the 
way, but I really think he had never dreamed they 
would turn him down cold, especially after he had 
sprung his last trump about Kincaid. He had gone 
over the whole matter with Kincaid, and the commit- 
tee were willing to give in on several points, if the 
Board had only given them a hearing. The thing 
that broke his heart was the refusal of his father to 
see Kincaid after what he'd done. He simply couldn't 
understand it, and he doesn't grasp it even yet. 

" I saw him that night at the apartment, and it was 
pitiful. He seemed utterly crushed. All I could get 
out of him was : ' I have f ail#d, Bud, I have failed 
completely.' Ruth was splendid. She seemed like 
her old self again, and her devotion and tact were 
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wonderful; but, Bob, he failed to respond to her, as 
he used to do. Nothing seemed to reach him, not 
even her love, as if he had gone somewhere beyond 
the touch of any of us. I never felt more sorry for 
her in my life, while I was sympathizing so deeply 
with him. 

"There isn't anything she wouldn't sacrifice for 
him, as you know, and yet she couldn't seem to reach 
him in the place where he needed her most I suppose 
it's a wound that Time will heal, but believe me, for 
a man like Frank, it's a wound that's gone pretty 
deep; and it's going to take some time for him to re- 
cover from the hurt I have only seen him once since 
then, on the street, where we just had a chance for 
a word or two. But, Bob, I want you to see him as 
soon as possible. You can do more with him than 
anybody else, and he surely needs you now." 

As we went back to the office, I promised Bud I 
would see him at the earliest opportunity. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

HE came to me that night at the hotel. I had 
just gone up from dinner and was wondering 
whether to 'phone and make an appointment for the 
next day, or to drop in at the apartment that evening, 
when there came a knock at the door. As I opened it, 
he stood before me, but I would have scarcely known 
him for the same man. He was very pale and hag- 
gard looking, the shining light had vanished from his 
eyes and in its place, I saw a dull, resigned and almost 
hopeless expression that gripped my heart like a sharp 
pain. I found myself wondering whether it marked 
as great a change in that Something that looked out 
of the eyes. 

As I seized his hand, he walked stumblingly across 
the room and sank into a chair, like a man out of 
whom all vitality had vanished while only the outer 
shell remained. I was shocked, beyond the power of 
words to express, by the tremendous transformation 
that had taken place in him. There rose before my 
mental vision a picture of the man as I first saw him, 
coming up the gang-plank with his fellows, when his 
eyes attracted me so curiously; and then I saw him 
again as he stood on the deck of the transport that last 
night out, with the moonlight falling full on his face ; 

and I seemed to hear once more his confident words : 
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" Liberty, freedom, democracy are not so much ideals 
to be lived for or even died for, as they are experiences 
to be lived out fearlessly before all men. ,, 

I remember how irresistibly I had been drawn by 
his personality from the first ; and after I had learned 
of his great experience, how I had come to love him 
for what he was and how I had reverenced his won- 
derful capacity to dream dreams and see visions. I 
recalled how I had followed his course step by step 
as he had sought to live out fearlessly, before all men 
and in all the relations of life, the great experiences 
that had come to him, of how he had tried honestly to 
translate his vision of the oneness of all life into con- 
crete terms. I thought I saw clearly where he had 
succeeded, and also where he had apparently failed. 

But never, until to-night, had I seen him conscious 
of any failure; and that was what hurt me inex- 
pressibly. Even if his plans did fail, I could not bear 
to have him feel failure in himself, which is, after all, 
the only real failure. It was this sense of failure that 
I saw I must help him to avoid at any cost; nothing 
else counted, if only he could see that so long as he 
did not fail his vision, his vision would never fail 
him. 

He leaned back in his chair as if utterly exhausted ; 
then he said : 

" I didn't know you had returned, Bob, but I stopped 
in at the hotel on a chance and they told me at 
the office that you were in your room, so I came up. 
It's mighty good to see you again. ,, There was a 
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lifeless tone in his voice that made me realize how 
deep the hurt had gone, but I determined not to let 
him see that I noticed any particular change in his 
appearance. 

" Yes," I replied, " I got back last evening and ex- 
pected to 'phone you to-night and ask how things 
were going, but now, your call has made that unneces- 
sary." I handed him the cigars as I took the chair 
opposite. 

How's Ruth?" I inquired. 
Fine as ever," and a momentary light flickered in 
his eyes. " She's true blue, Bob." I didn't want 
him to have the pain of telling me directly of the fail- 
ure at the factory, so I said : 

" Bud has been telling me to-day that the strike 
came off on May first." 

" Yes," he said wearily. " The men went out on 
that day and are still out, and the plant is shut down 
tight. I suppose Bud told you what took place? He 
was there at the time." 

" Bud can usually be depended on to tell all that 
takes place any time, and he gave me a first-hand de- 
scription of what occurred at the factory on May 
first," I said, smiling. "And also, that on the 
strength of what took place, you have severed your 
connection with the business. Is that right?" 

" What else was there for me to do, Bob? My days 
of usefulness there were at an end, and I saw that the 
sooner I got out, the easier it would be all around." 
I kept silent, for I knew that if he could only be in- 
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duced to talk freely, it might relieve somewhat the 
burden I saw he was carrying within. After a few 
minutes, he began again : 

" I may be a fool, Bob, or I may not ; I don't pre- 
tend to say; I seem to be all confused just now. But 
you know what happened in France, and you also 
know that what I found over there, I honestly tried 
to bring home with me. I felt I had come into a 
great experience, and I wanted to live it out here at 
home; I just had to live it out. It seemed to me I 
had caught a wondrous vision of what life really was 
and what it might become ; and so I solemnly resolved 
within myself that I would not be disobedient to the 
vision that had dawned on my soul, no matter what it 
might involve. 

" I fancied that what had come to me was only 
typical of what had also come, in some form, to most 
of the men; I believed that we had all been changed 
and that we were coming back to live different kinds 
of lives; I mean, different in spirit, in motive and in 
purpose. And I honestly believed that what the war 
had done for us over there, it had also done, in some 
degree, for the men and women back here at home; 
that they too had been changed by the war and were 
ready now to live different kinds of lives, — more 
serious, more thoughtful, more sympathetic, more 
brotherly, more human. In a word, I felt that the 
blood and agony through which we had all been pass- 
ing during the last four years had been helping us all 
to find ourselves, had awakened us all to a higher con- 
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sciousness of life and what it means, had developed 
in us all as never before a sense of our oneness with 
all who live and strive and suffer. 

" And, Bob, that's the very thing they all told us 
when we came home, and even before. It's what the 
Chaplains and the ' Y ' secretaries kept saying to us 
over there in France: that America was finding its 
soul through this war. Ever since I've been home, 
I have been hearing the same thing constantly from 
pulpit and through the papers and in all these Wel- 
come Home meetings they've been holding for the 
boys. 

" Now let me ask you frankly : Didn't I have the 
right to expect to find things different, and people 
different, and conditions different ? Oh, I don't mean 
that I was so foolish as to look for the millennium to 
be already established here in America. I knew there 
would be great problems to solve and great tasks to 
perform and heroic service needed in building the new 
world that the war had not only made possible but 
absolutely imperative; and I rejoiced that it was given 
to me and many others like me to play our full part 
in all this tremendous work that should go into the 
building of the new world. 

" But, Bob, what I did confidently expect was that 
I should find the congenial atmosphere in which to 
do this new work, the fertile soil in which the new 
seed would grow, the new purpose that would be 
eager and ready to fashion for the new spirit that 
had been born in our hearts, a new and more adequate 
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body, politically, socially, economically and religiously. 
But I find that I have deceived myself. I cannot dis- 
cover the new soil or the new atmosphere or the new 
purpose or, scarcely, the new spirit. The world back 
here at home seems as conservative, as orthodox, as 
set and rigid and unyielding, as thoroughly wedded to 
the idols of the past, as it ever was before. Things 
have not changed, and the people are just the same, 
in spite of everything we've gone through. It seems 
incredible, but it's true." His last words had been 
spoken in a tone of unutterable sadness. In a mo- 
ment he continued, as if talking to himself: 

" The ministers still preach a theology and stand 
for a sectarianism, both of which are utterly subver- 
sive of that unity which all the world's seeking to-day. 
Socially, we still regard democracy as something to 
be feared and dreaded, belonging to the unclean masses 
and threatening the stability of society. In the in- 
dustrial world, we are still occupying opposed hostile 
camps and eyeing each other with open distrust and 
suspicion. Why, take even father ; he is still the same 
old driver, bent on getting his pound of flesh out of 
labor, whether or no ; he is utterly unmindful that the 
war has placed the employees side by side on the same 
level of equality with the employers the whole world 
round. The old distinctions between capital and labor 
have been wiped out by this war, but how few there 
are who realize it. No, Bob, it's the same old selfish 
and self-seeking world, and it has no place for any 
of us whom the war has actually changed. I learned 
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that at the factory on May first." He paused and 
lapsed into silence. I felt that my turn had come. 

" Frank," I said at last, " perhaps you do not find 
the changes you expected here at home, only because 
the change that has come to you has been so thorough- 
going and complete. It is not because things back 
here have not changed at all, but because you have 
changed so much, that you cannot appreciate even the 
actual changes that have taken place. I think I know 
just how you feel and I can easily imagine your dis- 
appointment in the way things turned out over at the 
factory. But you need to remember that your ex- 
periences have been very unusual; they are not the 
common thing. Very few of the boys who went over 
there have caught the vision that came to you or at 
least have caught it as clearly as it came to you. It 
should make you very proud and, at the same time, 
very humble, that you have been given to see what so 
few see clearly as yet. 

"The disappointment that you have had to face 
was bound to come, not because the new spirit is not 
already struggling for expression here in America, for 
it surely is; but because of the many complex forces 
it is obliged to struggle against. Nothing new ever 
comes into this old world, except through pain; that 
seems to be the law of all life. And what you, and 
others like you, are suffering now, as you come up 
against blindness or stupidity or even open hostility, 
is simply the birth-pangs of the new consciousness 
that has been born in you in advance, as it were, of 
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the rest of mankind. The world is never carried for- 
ward en masse, but always through individuals, lone 
individuals they are too at first; then later, the crowd 
learns through them how to follow in their footsteps. 
The supreme lesson that you and all idealists need to 
learn is patience, infinite patience like God's, or else 
you will break your hearts at every step you take 
through this prosaic world of un-ideal men." He 
had been watching me intently, but I felt my words 
had not sufficed to rouse him from the apathy of 
spirit into which he had been plunged. 

" All you say may be true," he said at length, " but 
what place have we in a world still blind to our visions, 
how are we going to get a foothold, where are we go- 
ing to stand and do our work? We cannot close our 
eyes to the vision, we must not compromise with our 
ideals, we can never forget what we have experienced 
of truth. How can we live in a world that, appar- 
ently, cares nothing about what we have to give, a 
world that does not want us as we are? " 

In his words, surcharged with unconscious pathos, 
I knew I was listening to the world-old cry that has 
gone up from the heart of every sincere dreamer of 
dreams, since the world began: How can I be true 
to my dreams in a world that cares nothing for me or 
my dreams ? I could not answer his question ; it was 
too personal ; so I put another to him instead : 

"What do you propose to do now?" He hesi- 
tated some time before replying. At last he said : 

"Of course, I cannot be dependent on Dad for a 
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penny, after what has happened. I have a little 
money left me by an aunt, enough to take care of us 
for the present. Eventually I am going to take my 
place somewhere with the workers; I mean, in some 
factory. I shall have to begin at the bottom and 
work my way up. But, before I do that, I want to 
write — something." His last words were spoken in 
a low voice and rather wistfully. " You know, I did 
considerable writing while in college. ,, 

" What are you going to write ? " I asked, intensely 
interested. A slight flush tinged his cheeks. 

" I couldn't tell any one but you, Bob, for no one 
else would understand, not even Ruth. It is some- 
thing that has gripped my very soul. It came to me 
one night when I couldn't sleep. I saw it all in my 
mind's eye, the entire plot, I mean, down to the last 
detail. It's the story of a man who found his soul 
in a great experience, and later, discovered that he 
was living in a world of people who didn't believe in 
his soul. Do you catch the idea? A man with his 
soul on fire with wondrous thoughts and mighty feel- 
ings, forced to live his life in a soulless world, to which 
his thoughts and feelings are as nothing; they don't 
even exist. Can you imagine the inner loneliness of 
such a man, Bob? I'm not writing it as my own ex- 
perience, though that may have suggested the funda- 
mental idea." He lapsed into brooding silence. 

" What are you writing it for? " I asked, scarcely 
realizing that the words were out of my mouth. 

" I am writing it," he answered slowly, as though 
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feeling for his words, " in order to discover, if pos- 
sible, what such a man would do in such a world. I 
can't get away from the problem presented by such 
a life; it fascinates and holds me, day and night. I 
must find the solution for my own satisfaction, if it's 
a possible thing. And the only way I know how to 
solve it, is by writing the story out to the very end. 
That's the work I've just begun. I don't know how 
long it will take me, but I'll be no good for anything 
until I finish it." He rose to go, but at the door he 
turned and said again : 

" There must be a way out for such a man, Bob ; 
it must be possible for him to make some sort of an 
adjustment to the world he lives in. That's the 
problem I've got to solve in my story, before I try 
my hand at anything else. You'll run in and see 
Ruth often, won't you, for I'll be busy on my story 
and she will be lonesome for company. Good-night, 
Bob." 

After the door had closed behind him I threw my- 
self into an easy chair, marveling more profoundly 
than ever at the strange personality of the man whom 
fate had thrown in my path. From the beginning, 
my real interest had been, not in the experiences that 
came to him, but in what they did to him, how they 
developed him, what they made of him. My concern 
in this last bitter disappointment he had encountered 
at the factory, lay in its reaction on himself. 

I recalled all the platitudes I had uttered in his hear- 
ing that evening, as I had vaguely sought to hold him 
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to his vision, even though his plans had come to 
naught. I had tried, blunderingly enough, to help 
him avoid that inner failure of himself, that alone 
seemed to me to be fatal. But I knew I had thrown 
no real light on the problem he was facing, and in fact, 
I doubted whether my words had touched more than 
his surface consciousness. He was wrestling with a 
far deeper problem than I had discerned. I had 
wanted to comfort and encourage and hold him true 
to his ideals, in spite of all seeming failures. But 
what he needed was light on the central problem; 
what he was seeking was a solution I could not 
furnish. 

How like my dreamer it was, to seek the solution 
of what I knew was an intensely personal problem, 
through writing the story of a fictitious character, — 
a man with his soul on fire, forced to live in a world 
without a soul. I smiled to myself, as I wondered 
whether he thought he was actually deceiving me with 
this fictitious character; as if I did not know that he 
was writing in his own heart's blood the story of his 
own soul in its search for light, in its struggles to 
solve his own supreme problem. 

And Ruth was to be, in a sense, shut out until he 
found the solution. I saw that clearly. In the in- 
tensity of his nature, he had become already com- 
pletely absorbed in the unfolding story, which was so 
profoundly personal that even Ruth must remain out- 
side. In all great experiences, the soul must wrestle 
alone for the light, as he was wrestling now. 

,4 
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But, I wondered within myself whether his story 
would. yield the solution he so earnestly sought, after 
all; whether he would not find it, if at all, in the great 
book of Life, rather than on any page his hand might 
pen; whether, as Bud had suggested, it might not be 
through the still greater suffering in the school of 
experience that he would at length see the light and 
attain the solution of his problem. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BY chance, Bud and I met in the elevator of the 
Barrs' apartment house the following Sunday 
evening. 

" So you, too, are attracted by the nouvelle societe 
upstairs," I remarked casually. 

" Hush," he whispered, " the social evenings are 
abandoned during the summer months." 

" Did their success begin to wane? " I asked. 

" No, not exactly. But some rather inharmonious 
spirits got mixed up with the old bunch, and Ruth de- 
cided it was wisest to adjourn until fall, and then start 
afresh. I imagine we'll find them alone to-night." 

As we entered the parlor, we discovered Ruth and 
the Russian musician, Ivanovich, at the piano ; he had 
evidently been playing for her. 

" Where's Frank ? " Bud and I asked almost si- 
multaneously, with the instinct that shrinks from any 
intrusion on others. 

" Oh, he's writing in the den. He's been at it all 

the evening and it's high time he was being routed out. 

Go right in; he'll be glad to see you." And she turned 

back to the piano. Bud gave me an eloquent look 

as we left the room for the den. Frank glanced up 

as we paused in the doorway and, laying down his pen, 

rose and greeted us heartily. 

256 
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" Hard at work on the story already, I see," the 
words dropped carelessly from my lips. 

" Yes," he replied enthusiastically, " it's writing it- 
self ; all I have to do is to shove the pen along; I'm 
having a great time with it." 

" Have you found the solution of the problem yet? " 
I inquired. He gave me a meaningful look, and I 
fancied I saw some of the old fire in his eyes, as he 
answered : 

" No, not yet, but Til reach it in time. I'm only 
working on the preliminaries now." 

Bud had been walking about the room rather rest- 

» 

lessly, paying no attention to what we had been say- 
ing. After a time he said : 

" Let's go in and listen to the music, fellows. 
Ivanovich is certainly some pianist." I rose to my 
feet at once, but it was still some little time before 
we could get Frank started; he seemed determined 
to talk. Music was not exactly in his line, though he 
was fond of it in diluted doses. 

As we returned to the parlor the music was still 
in progress, and we motioned for it to continue. My 
attention was not centered, however, on the music; it 
was divided between Ruth and Frank. It was easy 
to be seen that he was not listening to the music; in 
fact, after a little, he seemed utterly oblivious of the 
presence of anyone in the room. His eyes had that 
far-away look of the dreamer who, while still in- 
habiting this world of time and sense, is actually living 
his real life in some other realm of thought and feel- 
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ing. I knew that while the air vibrated to the har- 
monies evoked by Ivanovich, he was really following 
the fortunes of his character, the man with soul on 
fire who was forced to live in a soulless world. His 
capacity for complete absorption in the thing he was 
doing at the moment had never been more apparent. 

Ruth was sitting on a low chair at one end of the 
piano, turning the pages for Ivanovich. The music, 
to which she was always most susceptible, seemed to 
have cast a spell over her; her entire being was con- 
centrated on the strange wild strains of the Russian 
composed, whom Ivanovich was interpreting. It 
struck me at the time that she was as completely ab- 
sorbed in her world of harmony as Frank was in his 
world of dreams. It made me wonder, when they 
were alone, whether their worlds really mingled, lift- 
ing them out of their self -absorption into a genuine 
unity of the spirit, or whether, in some subtle way, 
their different worlds did keep them apart in the 
deeper ranges of their spirits. 

Knowing the real unity of their ideals and the sym- 
pathy that underlay their purposes in life, I fell to 
speculating as to the nature of the strange shadow 
that seemed to have fallen between them; and the 
more I thought about it, the more inclined I was to 
become impatient with the dreamer of dreams. All 
unconsciously, I felt that he was nevertheless commit- 
ting a wrong against his wife, for which some day 
he might have to pay a grievous price. I remem- 
bered something Bud had once said, about a man's 
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not knowing how to treat a woman, and it seemed 
especially apropos of Frank's attitude just then. 

His absorption in the factory struggle and now, in 
his writing, had made him forgetful of her; by his 
seeming indifference, he was wounding her deeply in 
the most sensitive part of her being — her devotion 
to him; and I knew she was just woman enough to 
resent it. She was ready to give him everything, and 
at first he had taken everything; but of late, it was 
clear he was asking less and less of her. I could see 
it hurt her pride as nothing else could ever have done, 
because her pride was concentrated in the greatness 
and completeness of her love; it was as if the love 
which had become her very life had in some curious 
way become for him a commonplace and ordinary 
thing, to be accepted as a matter of course. 

This was the way I finally explained it : The beau- 
tiful romance which had so characterized their love 
in its early days, had vanished for him. Had it really 
died, or was it only slumbering because of his pre- 
occupation with these other things, and could it be 
awakened again ? This was the question that puzzled 
me not a little. In my impatience with him, I could 
almost have wished him less the dreamer and more the 
practical, flesh and blood man, who understood how 
to treat a woman like Ruth. My glance strayed back 
to the piano and the two heads bent low over the keys. 
I knew from what I had seen before that the Russian 
was mightily attracted to his countrywoman, and 
there was that in his fiery nature and passionate tern- 
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perament that would have made a strong appeal to 
any woman. 

I found myself wishing that Frank might express 
in his love for Ruth something of the great devotion 
he expended on his dreams. Possibly the dreams 
would suffer somewhat, but then Ruth would be 
spared and he, too, might be saved eventual suffering. 
I tried to shake off the sense of impending shadow 
that seemed to hover between them. I was not afraid 
of Ruth ; she was what Frank had called her, " true 
blue" ; I knew that. But there was his absorption 
in his work and consequent neglect of her, there was 
her hurt pride and wounded love, and there was the 
warm friendship with the Russian. I didn't like the 
looks of things; and I would have given worlds to 
have been able to shake Frank out of his dream world 
for a little time and force him to realize the true sit- 
uation. Only, I said to myself, it would be another 
case of " fools rushing in where angels fear to tread," 
and it would be more sensible for me to leave the un- 
folding of the drama to other hands. The fact is 
that both Bud and I were inclined to misjudge Ruth 
at this time, so deep and subtle are the ways of 
women ; and most bitterly did we regret it later on. 

At last, the music ceased and Ruth, turning to me, 
said : " Come on, Bob, let's you and I get the lunch 
ready while these men are talking." I followed her 
to the kitchen, but once there with the door closed, 
her whole demeanor changed, and I realized that her 
vivacious spirits in the other room had been largely 
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assumed; I even began to suspect that her intense in- 
terest in the music had been also affected; for she 
turned on me a look of inexpressible sadness, as she 
said : 

" It's no use, Bob, it won't work out the way you 
said. They are too much for me." 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, for at once I was 
genuinely worried. 

" Do you know what they are saying about me now ? 
They think I'm to blame for what happened at the 
factory. They say that he has imbibed his bolshe- 
vism, as they call it, from me and my friends, that I 
have poisoned his mind with absurd and dangerous 
theories, and that is why he took the position he did 
in the strike. They say that it was my influence that 
forced him to resign from the business, and that now, 
— I have ruined his prospects for life, that I have 
made him a laughing-stock in the eyes of the business 
world." She buried her face in her hands and broke 
into violent sobbing, which was unlike her, while I 
stood helplessly by. When she had again regained 
her self-control, I asked : 

" Who has said such things ? " and the indignation 
I felt, betrayed itself in my voice. 

" His mother," she replied between her sobs. " She 
came to see me one day last week, and she talked 
along that line for two hours. Oh, Bob, I can't stand 
it any longer; it's killing me," and the tears welled 
forth afresh. 

" Ruth," I said, " it's devilish wrong and, as I hap- 
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pen to know, absolutely unjust. Frank would have 
taken the same course if he had never even heard of 
you, and it makes my blood boil to think that you 
have to suffer such insults from any one, especially 
from Frank's own mother." 

" But you can never make them see that I am not 
to blame," she said. " To them, I am the cause of 
everything in him of which they do not approve. 
And now, this strike and what happened then has 
made a breach between Frank and his father that I'm 
afraid will never be healed — at least, as long as I 
am here. Oh, Bob, I wish with all my heart that I 
had never married him. Why weren't we content 
just to keep our wonderful love and go our separate 
ways? The world isn't safe yet for democracy in 
marriage; that's the whole trouble. The most dan- 
gerous thing, as I have discovered to my sorrow, is 
t6 try to apply real democracy to marriage. You al- 
ways have to pay the price, and the worst of it is that 
you can't pay it alone; the one you love better than 
life has to pay the price with you. 

" Why, if I could pay the price alone and Frank go 
free, I'd glory in what I had to endure; but to see 
him treated in this way is too much; I can't bear it 
any longer. It's all right to love outside of your 
class, if you are willing and strong enough to be con- 
tent with just the memory ; but if you marry outside 
of your class, then it's — it's hell. That's as far along 
as this country has come in the realization of true de- 
mocracy. 
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"So you see, Bob, we were just a little premature; 
we thought the world was growing faster than it is. 
He believed and he made me believe that the war had 
changed everything, that it had brought all kinds and 
conditions of people closer together, that there was a 
new sympathy and understanding between people, 
formerly divided by class and station and wealth, that 
nothing counted any more in marriage, but just love. 
We had the love, God knows, but we didn't under- 
stand people; they are just the same, war or no war; 
and we went into marriage as innocent of the real con- 
ditions as two babes in the woods. If we could take 
our love away to some desert island, we could be su- 
premely happy; but our kind of love doesn't bring 
happiness in a place like New York City. There's no 
use trying to deceive oneself any longer. The world 
isn't ready yet for democracy in love, any more than 
in politics or industry. Frank has only been butting 
his poor head against a stone wall. Thank God, he 
doesn't realize it yet." 

" Does Frank know of what his mother said to' 
you ? " I finally asked. 

" No indeed," she replied, " and he never will know 
it from me. I want him to dream his beautiful 
dreams as long as he can, before the rude awakening 
comes to him, as it has come to me." There was a 
bitter note in her voice that I had not detected before, 
and it hurt me. 

" What difference then does it make what they say 
or do, if only you are sure of his love and he is sure 
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of yours? Aren't you two brave enough to defy the 
whole world if need be? With as perfect a love as 
you possess, what more do you need from the world ? " 
I knew I was talking nonsense, in view of the sit- 
uation, but I felt my helplessness. Immediately she 
took me up : 

"But how can we be sure of even that, when it 
doesn't seem to be bringing happiness? The simple 
fact is that he is not happy; I can see it every day; I 
feel it deeper than words to express. You see it too. 
I have tried to follow your advice. I have sought to 
be to him all I possibly could through his bitter ex- 
perience at the factory. But he doesn't seem to need 
me any more," her voice broke on the words. " He 
seems above and beyond me, in some inaccessible 
world that I cannot reach. When he is almost 
crushed by his disappointment and I long to do the 
most for him, then it is that I seem to be able to do 
only the very least. Our hands touch, but not our 
souls as formerly. I don't understand it. And it is 
breaking my heart." Again she buried her face in 
her hands. 

There seemed nothing left for me to say, for her 
words revealed a sense of spiritual separation that I 
had divined, but had not been able to interpret. The 
shadow was unquestionably there, but what had 
caused it, or why it lingered, was as much a mystery 
to me as to her. Of one thing I was perfectly satis- 
fied: there was no flaw in her love, no lessening of 
her devotion, no waning of her passion. Bud was 
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right. For a woman like Ruth, love always goes 
from more to more. It was its very greatness that 
frightened me now, when I realized her uncertainty 
as to his love for her; for I saw that she would stop 
at no self-sacrifice, if she felt it would mean his larger 
happiness. 

" Ruth," I said gently, " can't you be patient with 
him? It isn't that his love has changed. I know 
that, if I know him at all. In the depths of his being, 
I cannot believe that he has changed, though he may 
seem different to us outwardly. For the time being 
his real self is crushed, obscured, overwhelmed by his 
sense of failure. He doesn't altogether understand 
himself these days, he is feeling his way vaguely, he 
is like one groping in the dark. You can see your- 
self that the very shining in his eyes is dimmed, as 
if the guiding light by which he has walked hitherto 
has been quenched, leaving him for the present amid 
the shadows. 

"It isn't strange, when we remember what he is 
and what he has been obliged to face since his return 
from France. Neither you nor I can begin to under- 
stand all it has meant to him, because he is not like 
us; he is different. He has been where we've never 
been, and seen what we've never seen, and felt what 
we've never felt, except in a very dim, imperfect way. 
You and I have realized that from the first. He has 
passed through a great experience and caught a lofty 
vision and dreamed a wondrous dream. And he came 
back all on fire to live out the great, new truths that 
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had dawned on his soul over there. He fully ex- 
pected to find himself at home over here; what had 
come to him, be believed had come to all. 

"Then, gradually, he discovers that he is an alien 
in his own country, a stranger to his own people, a 
puzzle to his old friends. The strike in the factory 
was only the tragic climax of all that had gone be- 
fore ; but I think he had staked the reality of his dream 
on the success of his plans for the business, and their 
failure has seemed to spell his own defeat, which 
means for him just now, the failure of his dream. 
He has honestly tested his great experience, and it 
hasn't worked out as he hoped, it hasn't stood the test 
in the very place where he pinned his confidence. In 
his bitter sense of disappointment and failure, all his 
beautiful dreams and lofty visions and wonderful ex- 
periences have seemed to him to come toppling down 
in utter ruins, while he is left groping among the 
broken fragments. This is his great testing time. 
He is facing now, the supreme spiritual crisis of his 
life, if I mistake not. I believe he is coming out on 
top, but it may take time, — and suffering for you 
both. Even a dreamer is not perfect, you know ; he, 
too, has to learn his lessons ; and our dreamer is learn- 
ing some profound lessons now." 

She had been following me closely, but as I watched 
her face I saw that my words had not changed her 
attitude. Her love had been hurt beyond my power 
to repair; he alone could heal her wounds; only, un- 
fortunately, he was absorbed just now in nursing his 
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own wounds; that was the pathos of the situation. 
As an outsider, I thought I could see it all clearly; 
but just because they were inside the experience, both 
of them were blind to its true significance. 

" You are a dear old comforter, Bob," she said at 
last, " and God knows I'd like to believe he has not 
changed, but I can't close my eyes any longer to the 
fact that he has changed toward me." There was an 
almost infinite sadness in her tone. " Not in words 
or manner, for he is always kind and gentle; but in 
spirit, he has gone far away from me. If he cared 
for me in the old way, what difference would it make 
to him if all his plans were defeated so long as he 
had me ? " There was a defiant ring in her voice 
now. 

" If he would only come to me and say as he once 
did : ' Ruth, you are all the world to me and nothing 
else matters but our love/ it would be so different. 
But he sits silent, thinking, thinking, with that far- 
away look in his eyes; or he writes at his desk for 
hours at a time, utterly oblivious of my existence. 
How can I help thinking that perhaps he too at- 
tributes his failure to me, perhaps the sadness in his 
eyes isn't altogether due to the outcome of the strike 
but to something deeper, perhaps my love is not the 
love to satisfy him, since he doesn't need me now. 
I've tried my best to rouse him and make him admit 
that he does need me and that I am indispensable to 
his true happiness. Why, Bob, you may call it very 
foolish, but I've even tried to make him a wee bit 
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jealous by carrying on with Ivanovich, but," and she 
sighed deeply, "it has all failed; he hasn't even no- 
ticed it; in fact, I think he is even relieved whenever 
Ivanovich calls; it leaves him free for his writing. 
So, what's the use ? " 

So I fell back at last on the sorry comfort we al- 
ways give when we know we lack wisdom and are 
conscious of our powerlessness to help those we love 
best. 

" Never mind, Ruth, just be patient and things will 
come out all right in the end. He's wrong, but he 
doesn't mean it, and I'm sure you have misinterpreted 
his attitude." 

Far into the night I ruminated on the blindness of 
men and women who really loved each other, but 
didn't appear to know it; though most of all I specu- 
lated on the limitations of the dreamer in matters of 
love. I was convinced that the shadow that had 
fallen between these two had no existence in reality, 
but that didn't change the fact that it was very real 
to them, as long as they felt and acted as they were 
now doing. 

I saw more clearly than ever that Frank was to 
blame for Ruth's feelings, but I also saw that he was 
not to blame for the experience that had plunged him 
so deep into discouragement and gloom as to leave 
him temporarily crushed in his entire outlook on life, 
even including his love. Something was needed to 
rouse him from his self -absorption, to make him 
realize the greatness of the love that had been given 
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him and his part in keeping it. In some way he must 
contrive to satisfy Ruth that she was still all the 
world to him, in spite of everything, or she might be 
tempted to do something desperate, in her present 
state of mind. 

The plain fact was that my dreamer was a man in 
whom there still dwelt some traces of the old primitive 
selfishness; and while his sympathies went forth 
freely toward all men and women, I was obliged to 
admit that he was blundering, ignorantly and yet 
selfishly, in his love for the one woman. 



CHAPTER XXV 

JUST about this time, I was commissioned by my 
paper to accompany a Junketing committee on a 
three months' trip through South America. The 
committee was made up of prominent bankers, manu- 
facturers and business experts generally, whose mis- 
sion was ostensibly to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship binding the two Americas together, and actually, 
to secure a larger share in the South American trade. 
The trip appealed to me, as it meant traveling under 
the most comfortable conditions and with congenial 
companions, and also, because it would take me into 
sections of the country I had never yet visited. 

My only objection to the trip was that it took me 
away from New York and the Barrs at a critical time 
for them, when I felt they might be in genuine need 
of my friendship. But the more I thought it over, 
the more I came to feel that possibly that would be a 
good thing. It was their personal problem, after all, 
and they could best work it out alone, apart from all 
outside influence. Besides, I had fancied, the last 
time I called at the apartment, that the intangible 
shadow was lifting somewhat; Frank had seemed 
brighter, though more than ever engrossed in his writ- 
ing, and Ruth appeared more like her natural self. 

But if I could have foreseen all the events of that 
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summer, I would have turned down the South Ameri- 
can trip instanter. Fate, kindly or whimsically, veils 
our eyes from the future, however; and besides, I 
very much wanted to go to South America. So the 
die was cast, and for the next three months their 
drama unfolded without me. 

We sailed from New York June first, and I had 
run in to say good-by the evening before. As the 
farewells were being spoken, Frank said : 

" By the time you return, old man, I hope to have 
my story finished." 

" Good," I replied, " I'll hold you to that ; and then 
we will celebrate the solution of your hero's problem 
with a little dinner all by ourselves." 

" Yes, Bob," added Ruth, with a curious look in 
her eyes, " when you get back, here's hoping we'll find 
all our problems solved. Good luck and good-by." 
It was not her words so much as her look that haunted 
me for several days out, until I gradually ceased to 
worry over what her words may have implied. 

We had a glorious trip down the coast, clear skies 
and a smooth sea, and were ready for business when 
we landed at Rio, two weeks later. From that time 
on, there was something doing constantly. At every 
place of any size where we stopped, there were re- 
ceptions and dinners for the committee, besides all the 
various conferences dealing with the business interests 
which had brought these distinguished men to South 
American shores. It was a very interesting but rather 
tiresome trip on the whole, for we were on the move 
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continually, and I was glad to get back to the coast 
and board the steamer that was to carry us home. I 
had heard from Frank and Bud several times during 
the first two months, short breezy notes in which there 
had been nothing of particular interest. But it was 
not until we were steaming home that I realized I had 
heard nothing from either of them for more than 
three weeks. Somehow, that fact made me more 
than ever impatient to get back to New York. 

The first face I recognized on the pier as we docked 
was Bud's. He was waiting for me as I came down 
the gang-plank, and seemed to be in a special hurry 
to get me one side, out of the crowd. After our first 
exchange of greetings, he said nothing until we had 
passed out of the main stream of passengers; and 
then, with something of awe in his tone, he said : 

" Bob, she's gone." I knew at once who he meant 
and I set down my bags with a feeling of chill round 
my heart. I hardly know just why, but instinctively, 
I ejaculated : 

" With whom ? " He looked at me with supreme 
disgust in his face. 

" Alone, of course. Whom do you think she'd go 
with?" 

" Please explain," I said, in as calm a voice as I 
could muster, " and tell me just what has happened." 

" Ruth has disappeared, cleared out, vanished com- 
pletely. That's all I, or any one else knows about 
it; only there's the devil to pay with poor Frank." 

" When did she disappear? " I demanded. 
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" Nearly two weeks ago. You had already sailed, 
so it would have done no good to cable, and I have 
been counting the hours ever since, till your ship 
landed. I tell you, Bob, we've needed you these last 
two weeks. You are the only man that can save 
Frank now. He's gone all to pieces. I only hope 
you're not too late." 

I was so dazed by the suddenness of this startling 
news that I could scarcely collect my wits, but I told 
Bud to sit tight until I had settled with the custom 
officers, and then we jumped into a taxi and I took 
him up to the hotel for breakfast. We sat down to 
the table at once, not for the sake of the food, but 
for the imperative need of conversation on the subject 
that lay nearest to both our hearts. During the ride 
uptown, I had tried to gather my scattered thoughts 
into at least a semblance of order, but I found diffi- 
culty in controlling the confusion of mind into which 
Bud's words had plunged me. 

"Tell me, Bud," I said, as we dropped into our 
chairs and gave the order, "did you see this com- 
ing?" 

" Yes, and no," he replied. " You know what the 
situation was when you went away, and how I feared 
that if things went on unchanged, Ruth might be 
tempted to jump the traces. Well, during the sum- 
mer I haven't seen as much of them as usual. They 
were away for a part of the time, and then, I was 
away on short trips several times, week-end visits 
chiefly. Whenever we did run across one another, 
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however, I saw nothing to make me suspicious, ex- 
cept that Frank was all wrapped up in the story he's 
writing and seemed to have little time for anything else. 
Every time we met they would inquire if I had heard 
from you, and I thought Ruth seemed to be growing 
anxious for your return, though I never stopped to 
ask myself just why. 

" Some three weeks ago she 'phoned, asking if I 
could possibly arrange to come up that evening. She 
said Frank had some engagement downtown, and she 
wanted especially to see me alone; it was very im- 
portant I had another date, but called it off at once, 
for I saw that something was on her mind. 

"•I reached the apartments before Frank left. He 
seemed just the same old Frank, kind and gentle but 
abstracted and rather absent-minded, absorbed in his 
old story, I suppose. He even got half way down 
the elevator before he discovered he'd forgotten his 
hat. Ruth, on the other hand, seemed very nervous. 
Until he left, she seemed unusually lively for her, but 
her gay spirits struck me as unnatural and assumed; 
she seemed to be over-playing the part. 

" After he had gone, she drew me into the library 
and there, all her assumed gaiety vanished in a mo- 
ment, and I saw she had only been trying to conceal 
something from him. As she sank into a chair, she 
suddenly put her head in her hands and burst into 
tears. It was not your stage sobs, Bob, it was the 
real thing. I never saw a woman cry from out of the 
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very depths of her soul before. For a long time there 
was no controlling her, and finally I just waited until 
the paroxysm should have spent itself, wondering all 
the time what could possibly have happened to tear her 
all to pieces like that. Whatever it was, I knew that 
Frank was wholly ignorant of the cause. 

" At last she grew quieter and her first words were : 
'Oh, I wish Bob were here, I wish Bob were here/ 
She kept repeating them over and over, until I began 
to think that she had made a mistake in sending for 
me. But after a time she sat up and turned directly 
to me. 

" ' Bud, you must excuse me for giving way like 
this, especially after sending for you to-night. If 
Bob were here, he would know how to help me, but 
you've got to take his place. I've been carrying it 
locked up tight in my heart until I can stand it no 
longer. I simply must talk to some one. I'm not 
going to ask you for advice, for I know I've got to 
settle the question for myself. But, perhaps, it will 
do me good and help me to see things more clearly, 
if I can only talk it all out to you/ 

" Of course, I told her to go ahead, to tell me as 
much or as little as she pleased, that while I was very 
sorry I was not Bob, I would do my best to make a 
good listener and would promise in advance not to 
bother her with any advice. Then she pulled a letter 
out of her dress and handed it to me. 

I received this letter last week from Mrs. Barr/ 
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she said. ' I wish you would read it ; then, you will 
understand me better, that is, why I seem unable to 
control myself to-night/ 

"I took the letter and read it. I can't quote it 
verbatim, but I remember very distinctly the substance 
of it, and, Bob, I want to tell you it made my blood 
boil. The Barrs have been good friends of mine for 
many years, but in their attitude toward Ruth we 
have differed in toto. After reading that letter, I am 
free to say to you, Mrs. Barr and I part company. 
It was the most dastardly thing I ever read, in its 
underhanded and insincere expressions. It was writ- 
ten smoothly enough, with polite phrases and plenty 
of ' my dear ' interlarded through the pages, but in 
every line she was really knifing Ruth in the back. 
That's the thing that makes me sore through and 
through; she hasn't played the game fair from the 
beginning. She has stacked the cards and she knows 
it ; and poor Ruth is as ignorant as a baby of the rules 
of the kind of game Mrs. Barr is playing." 

But what did the letter say ? " I asked impatiently. 

Oh, there wasn't anything especially new in it, to 
us who know how Mrs. Barr has been acting all along, 
and it wasn't new to Ruth ; it was the way she put it 
this time that did the mischief. She began by re- 
ferring to 'our most satisfactory conversation,' in 
which she had discovered how beautifully unselfish 
Ruth's love for Frank really was, how it was at last 
evident to her that Ruth had married with no ulterior 
motive but only from love, and how relieved and 
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gratified she had been to discover it for she had felt 
very differently up to that conversation. But now, 
with this knowledge of the unselfishness of Ruth's 
love, she felt sure that nothing need stand any longer 
in the way of Frank's happiness. Then she went on, 
at considerable length, dilating on Frank's unhappi- 
ness, and how ' it was breaking her heart to see her 
dear boy so miserably wretched.' She laid great 
stress on the sad way in which his formerly bright 
prospects had been ruined by his marriage, and how 
she thought he realized it at last; how the last time 
he was at the house, while he didn't say anything in 
words that could be construed as reflecting on Ruth — 
he had never done that — still, it was clear enough to 
his mother's heart that he was suffering terribly, and 
she felt she knew the real reason, for she understood 
him so much better than any one else, etc., etc., etc. 

" Of course, it all led up to the final appeal of the 
mother's heart to the woman who loved him, but who 
must realize by this time that she did stand between 
him and happiness. ' Just because I know your love 
is so unselfish, I feel sure you would stop at no per- 
sonal sacrifice in order to make Frank happy* and 
that he certainly is not now. That is what we women 
are made for, you know, my dear, to renounce our 
own happiness for the sake of the happiness of the 
man we love. That is what makes woman's love so 
superior to man's,' she concluded. And then at the 
close, she wrote something to the effect that she knew 
Ruth would prove herself worthy in this, the greatest 
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opportunity that could ever be given a woman to 
demonstrate the true nobility of a purely unselfish 
love. 

" With the shrewdest kind of skill, she made her 
appeal to Ruth's most vulnerable point — her unselfish 
love for Frank; but the damnable part was her cun- 
ning assumption throughout that Frank's present un- 
happiness is all due to his marriage, which we both 
know is absolutely false. She was simply taking ad- 
vantage of Frank's present mood and his absorption 
in this writing to pester Ruth beyond human endur- 
ance and secure her own end, which has been all along 
their separation. And, Bob, the deuce of it is, she 
succeeded all too well." 

" What did you say to Ruth about the letter ? " I 
inquired. 

" I suppose I said the usual conventional things : 
that it was all nonsense, that she must consider the 
source, that we all knew there wasn't a word of truth 
in anything Mrs. Barr had said. I said just about 
what you would have said, I imagine, if you had been 
here. But I could see it wasn't touching the spot; 
it had no real effect on her. I really think now that 
she had reached a decision in her own mind before 
talking with me. In fact, after what has taken place, 
I think she showed me the letter simply because she 
wanted some one of us to understand just why she 
did the thing she has done, for of course, she couldn't 
let Frank know the whole truth. 

"The only bright thought I had during the con- 
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versation was the idea that flashed into my mind that 
I must see Frank at once, that very night, and let him 
know frankly all about it. That seemed the only 
just thing to both of them. But when I asked her 
permission to talk with him, she became terribly ex- 
cited and finally made me promise that I wouldn't 
mention the subject. She said she had already come 
between him and the folks, and she didn't want the 
breach to widen any farther through her. Naturally, 
I saw her point so far as the folks were concerned. 

" When I finally left, she followed me to the door. 
I told her I was going away for the week-end, but 
I'd surely drop around again the next Tuesday night. 
But, my God ! Bob, I never dreamed what was going 
to happen before I got back. It's pitiful when I think 
of it now, with you, her best friend, in South America, 
with me out of town on a visit, and only Frank left 
to her, Frank, who was in blissful ignorance of all 
that was going on and in whom she felt she could not 
confide, and Ruth all alone, planning to do that thing." 
His voice choked up with feelings he could not sup- 
press. When he was able to speak again, he said : 

" Think of it, Bob, she stood there in the open door, 
with that strange sad look in her eyes, knowing at the 
time that she would never see me on Tuesday evening, 
would never see any of us again, while I stupidly tried 
to jolly her as I said good night." 

" Did she say anything at the last that would lead 
you to suspect what was in her mind? " I asked. 

No, I thought nothing of what she said then, but 
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later, I saw it had a deeper meaning. As we shook 
hands, she said, trying to smile: 'We've had some 
good times together, Bud, we four, haven't we? I'll 
never forget them as long as I live, wherever I may 
happen to be. We've just been four good pals; and 
don't forget to tell Bob that I love him too.' Those 
were her last words. 

"Tuesday evening," he continued after a little 
pause, " I went up to the apartment as I had planned. 
Finally Frank opened the door, but I scarcely knew 
him ; he was the wreck of himself. ' She's gone, 
Bud,' he said. ' She's gone.' And for a long time 
that was all I could get out of him. Then, little by 
little, I discovered the meager facts. Sunday after- 
noon he had gone out for a walk. He was away for 
about two hours and when he returned, she was gone, 
leaving a letter on his desk. What was in the letter, 
he hasn't disclosed to me, and I don't feel like asking. 
But she has dropped completely out of sight, and he 
hasn't found the slightest clue to her whereabouts as 
yet. 

" I kept telling him that she would surely return, 
trying to reassure him and keep his courage up, but 
he only answered : ' No, Bud, I've lost her, lost her 
through my own blindness too. She's gone forever.' 
Since then, he's been like a dazed man most of the 
time, though there are occasions when he rouses him- 
self and then, it's terrible to see how he chastizes 
himself for what he calls his blind neglect of her. 
I've tried to spend all the time I could command with 
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him, until your return, but I've been powerless to help 
him very much; half the time he doesn't seem to be 
even conscious of my presence. I tell you, Bob, it 
makes your heart bleed to see how he suffers. He 
can't stand this mental strain very long. Something 
will have to give way, if we can't get his mind off 
from it." 

" Have you found any traces of her yet? " I asked. 

" Not the sign of a trace. He has given up all his 
time to the search, day and night, and I have done 
what I could whenever I've been free, but we haven't 
discovered the faintest clue of any kind. I haven't 
given up hope, and he says he will never stop search- 
ing until he finds her. It has certainly lifted him out 
of his self -absorption; I know he hasn't thought of 
his writing since she disappeared. And, Bob, if 
there's any one left who is inclined to question his love 
for Ruth, I just wish he could see him now and be 
with him for a single hour. I never saw a man so 
completely dominated by his love for a woman, as 
Frank is to-day ; — only she's gone ; that's the tragic 
pity of it." 

As we hurried back to the office, I decided that I 
would call at the apartment that very evening. 
Shocked as I had been by the suddenness of the news, 
I was in no sense hopeless. In fact, the longer I 
thought about it, the more clear it seemed to me that 
it might all work out for the best for both of 
them. It was a bitter dose of suffering for Frank, 
and I knew full well that Ruth must have suffered 
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tremendously before taking such a step. But I was 
willing to accept the suffering on their behalf, pro- 
vided only it effected a cure of the disease which had 
afflicted them of late. I felt it was only a matter of 
time before Ruth would return, or we should be able 
to get some trace of her whereabouts. 

Secure in this confidence, it was with keenest an- 
ticipations that I looked forward to meeting Frank 
that evening, for I saw that this drastic and reckless 
step that Ruth had taken might even be the means 
of awakening our dreamer to some of the priceless 
realities that lay nearest to his hand, but which he had 
been strangely neglecting. I divined that it might 
help him to solve the problem in his story as the mere 
writing could never have done. It might even help 
him to feel a little more at home in this prosaic old 
world, in which he had come of late to feel himself a 
stranger and an alien. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

WHEN I entered the apartment that evening I 
was shown into the library. At first I 
thought the room was empty of any occupant, but in 
a moment my eyes fell upon Frank, seated in an easy- 
chair on the other side of a large table that stood in 
the center of the room. He was, evidently, unaware 
of my presence; he was huddled down in the chair, 
holding in both hands some object which he seemed 
to be scrutinizing intently. A closer glance showed 
me that it was a picture of Ruth in a silver frame, 
which usually stood on the library table. As I stood 
silent, I saw him raise the picture and hold it to his 
lips, long and reverently, and I fancied the tears were 
in his eyes. At last I coughed, for the sake of draw- 
ing his attention, and as he turned suddenly at the 
sound, I said: 

" Frank, old man, I'm here at last." He did not 
seem to recognize me at once, and his eyes had the ap- 
pearance of one who is seeking to summon his at- 
tention from a distance and focus it upon the im- 
mediate and near. Finally he seemed to realize who 
I was, and as I came round the table, he partially rose 
to his feet and extended his hand to meet mine. I 
drew up a chair beside him and sat down, still holding 

his hand in mine. So we sat for a moment, looking 
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steadily into each other's eyes but without saying a 
word. 

I saw no shining in his eyes that night. It seemed 
as if I were looking into the windows of a soul that 
felt itself baffled, beaten and forsaken by both God 
and man. His face had a worn, drawn look, such as 
you see in the faces of those who have suffered from 
some long and painful illness. The sheer helpless- 
ness and hopelessness expressed in both face and 
figure made my heart ache for him. He was the first 
to break the silence. 

She's gone, Bob," he said in a low, lifeless voice. 
Yes, I know. Bud has told me all about it," I 
replied in as soothing a tone as I could command. 
" But, Frank, she's coming back again," I added, put- 
ting all possible confidence into my voice. 

" Do you really think so? " he asked, half wistfully, 
half incredulously. 

" I not only think so, but I am positive you will 
find her again," and I marveled within myself that 
I could express so emphatically what at best could only 
be an instinctive hope with me. But as I looked into 
the eyes of what appeared at that moment to be his 
dead self, I knew that only my hope and confidence 
could rouse him from the utter hopelessness into which 
his spirit was plunged. 

" Tell me, Frank, if you can, of what happened that 
last day, the day she went away. Did you have any 
intimation of her purpose? " 

" Not the slightest, but that was my fault. I was 
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blind, stone-blind. I see it all now, as I look back 
on things," he said self-reproachf ully. " You see, all 
that Sunday morning I had been busy writing on my 
story. Once or twice she came to the door of the 
den, as if there were something on her mind, but I 
was so absorbed in my work I really paid no attention 
to her. Just think of it, Bob," he said, with the first 
expression of any emotion I had seen, " if only I had 
noticed her and called her in, or asked her what was 
troubling her, she might be here to-day. I have only 
myself to blame. 

" At dinner she was very quiet and I remember, fool 
that I was, I secretly rejoiced that she didn't try to 
make me talk as I was thinking out the next chapter 
in the story and didn't want to be disturbed. After 
dinner I hurried away to the den and wrote steadily 
for an hour or two, and then, feeling the need of a 
little air, I determined to go for a walk. She was 
reading in the library, and I just put my head in at 
the door and said I'd be back in a couple of hours. 
But she followed me to the door, and put her arms 
around my neck and, — and clung to me." He paused 
and I could see that he was having difficulty in con- 
trolling his feelings. " At last, she said : ' You do 
love me a little, Frank, don't you? ' And I, — I tried 
to unclasp her arms from around my neck. And all I 
said in reply was: 'Of course I do, Ruth.' And 
then I went out and shut the door in her face. Oh, 
God forgive me," he groaned in an agonized voice as 
he buried his face in his hands. 
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He was silent for a long time, while convulsive sobs 
shook his frame. At last he began again, with his 
face still covered by his hands : 

"When I returned and entered the apartment, I 
called her name, as usual, but there was no reply. I 
hunted through all the rooms and finally decided that 
she must also have gone out for a walk. Then sud- 
denly I discovered the letter she had left, addressed 
to me. Here it is, Bob, I wish you would read it." 
I took the letter and read, while he continued sitting 
with his head bowed in his hands. 

" Dearest Love of All my Dreams: 

" When you read these words, I will be far away, 
too far for you to follow me or find me. There is 
only one thing in all the world that could ever take 
me from you, and that is your own best good, your 
own highest happiness. I want you to believe that 
always. You and I, in that long ago, found a won- 
drous love and we dreamed a great dream that we 
thought would surely come true. Our love was real 
and our dream was honest, God knows, but we were 
ignorant of the world, both of us, and we have been 
slowly discovering that the world didn't believe in our 
dream and refused to let it come true. 

" There is no place in this world, Frank, for a love 
like ours. I refused to believe it at first, but I am 
forced to admit it now. It was the very bigness of 
your nature and yet, it was your blindness too, that 
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made you dare to marry me, and it lifted my love to 
the plane almost of worship. If you and I could 
have lived in that ideal world in which we both be- 
lieve, there would be no question of our happiness. 
Then, I feel sure I could have satisfied even you with 
your wonderful nature. But we had to live our lives 
in a very conventional world that knows little and 
cares less for a love like ours, except as to how it 
may succeed in destroying it. 

" I do not blame you. I shall never blame you. 
You have given me the greatest thing that has ever 
been given to any woman. But I have come to see 
that the only way I can keep your love as wonderful 
as it has always been to me, is for me to give you up. 
I would far rather have the memory of your love un- 
dimmed, than to have you, with a love that I knew 
was something less than it had been. And the world 
will not let you love me as you have loved me. I see 
it all now. I could not bear any lesser love from 
you; and when you came to see that it was a lesser 
love, you too would be unhappy. 

" And so I am going out of your life, my beloved, 
not because I love you less, but because I love you far 
too much ever to let my love become the occasion of 
regrets, the source of unhappiness in your dear life. 
I give you back to life, to your own life, from which 
you so nobly came to me. But I shall keep your love 
forever as the soul of my life. Wherever I may be 
and as long as I shall live, I shall never cease to love 
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you as the one and only man worthy of the best and 
holiest I have to give. God bless you always and 
always. Ruth." 

After I had finished the letter, I re-read it again 
very slowly and with tear-dimmed eyes. How like 
Ruth it was not even to hint at all the nagging insults 
she had received from his people, which I knew had 
forced her to this desperate course and of which 
Frank had all along been kept in ignorance. In the 
utter selflessness of her love she could go out of his 
life and yet, for his sake only, conceal from him the 
real cause of her renunciation. It struck me as a 
sacrifice, touching the heights of sublimity; but at the 
same time, my whole being rebelled against it as un- 
reasonable and cruelly wrong, in view of all the facts 
as I knew them. 

Wherever she might be, Ruth must be made to see 
this ; but I knew that Frank was the only person who 
could convince her of her mistake, and he had not the 
slightest inkling as to where she was. While re-read- 
ing the letter, I had been deliberating in the back- 
ground of consciousness as to whether I should tell 
him frankly of the letter from Mrs. Barr that I felt 
sure had precipitated Ruth's flight. Some instinct, 
however, cautioned against it. As I laid the letter 
down, he raised his head and looked at me question- 
ingly, as though he were eager to hear my interpreta- 
tion of what it contained. 

" I think you realize, Frank," I began, " the thing 
that has goaded Ruth to take this step." He nodded 
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for me to go on. " The attitude of your family from 
the first has made it very hard for her. She is sensi- 
tive and high-strung and, naturally, would feel very 
keenly anything that appeared to be a criticism of you 
from that source. Perhaps you have not been aware 
of all the criticisms she has been obliged to face, in 
one way or another. There is much she has not told 
you or any one. Then, a woman's intuition, you 
know, feels many things that we obtuse men would 
pass by unnoticed. How much of this sort of thing 
has come to her, no one can say. But I am satisfied 
that she has allowed it to worry her into a hyper-sen- 
sitive state of mind which finally drove her to this 
step. We must not blame her, but rather try to un- 
derstand her motives. The poor girl was honestly 
facing her problem ; and I do not doubt that her solu- 
tion of it was based on her disinterested desire to se- 
cure your happiness, and that alone. She may have 
•been mistaken, but from this letter no one could pos- 
sibly question her absolute sincerity." 

He had been growing more and more uneasy as I 
proceeded, and now he rose to his feet confronting 
me, with a semblance of the old fire in his eyes. With 
a sweep of his arm he seemed to brush all I had been 
saying to one side, as if it were of little significance, 
and when he spoke it was in a low but intensely ear- 
nest voice. 

" Bob, let's be honest ; we have been deceiving our- 
selves too long. I must be absolutely honest with 
you, even as I am honest with myself at last. All you 
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say may be true, but that isn't the reason Ruth has 
left me. You know it, and I know it still better. She 
and I both knew the attitude of the family from the 
beginning, and we were prepared to meet it. We 
didn't deceive ourselves as to that; and our love was 
strong enough to meet it too. Whatever criticism 
may have come to her, — the real trouble isn't there. 
It lies deeper than that ; it comes closer home." His 
voice had died away almost to a whisper, while I lis- 
tened intently for what would follow. 

" The real trouble has been with me, Bob. I have 
failed Ruth, even as I have been failing all along the 
line. The great experience that came to me over 
there, and that you know I have wanted to live out 
honestly in every relationship of life, I have failed 
to live out in that which came closest to my life, in 
that which meant more to me than everything else. 
Whatever other failures I have made, this has been 
my supreme failure, for there was no necessity for it. 
I have been blind and selfish and cruel, — oh, so cruel 
to her," he whispered passionately. 

While he was seeking to gain his self-control, a 
great joy leaped up within me, for I saw in a flash 
that my dreamer was indeed learning his lesson at 
last. Through the pathway of bitter sorrow, he was 
finding himself anew. In the great loss that had come 
to him, nay, that he had brought upon himself, a still 
deeper self had been awakened in him. I saw the 
future bright with promise, if only Ruth could be 
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found. He had been pacing the floor in silence. At 
last he raised his head and began speaking, as if to 
himself: 

" I see it all clearly now. I came back from France 
with a great vision of the meaning of life; and I fan- 
cied if my vision could only be translated into con- 
crete terms, it would mean a new world. I believed 
men and women were ready for the new world ; that 
they not only wanted it but were willing to work for 
it. Then you know the obstacles I encountered and 
the discouragements I met, and I simply wasn't strong 
enough to face them like a man. I went down before 
them, weakly, miserably. I don't mean that I lost 
my vision, but I lost, for a time, my faith in it. 

"When the strike came on at the factory and I 
was hopelessly beaten, the living experience I brought 
back from France became a lifeless theory. I said 
to myself : What's the use, after all, in trying to live 
out the experience ? The world isn't ready for it and 
doesn't want it. And I was tempted to cast it all 
aside and throw myself into the mad scramble for 
place and position and power, with the rest of them, 
and so try to forget what had come to me. 

" But I couldn't quite do that. I couldn't forget. 
What I did was to let my failures and disappointments 
absorb me so utterly that I became practically obliv- 
ious to my immediate surroundings. I became self- 
centered. I was just as truly selfish in my way as 
were the stockholders over at the factory against 
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whom I had been contending. Only I didn't see it 
then as I do now. Then the idea of the story took 
possession of me, and I became obsessed with the de- 
sire to work out on paper the solution of the problems 
I had been facing in real life. I forgot everything 
else. I forgot Ruth and her devotion. I never ceased 
to love her, but I failed in expressing my love, and that 
after all is the only test of real love. I neglected her, 
Bob, not intentionally but unconsciously, as I allowed 
myself to become completely engrossed in the writing. 

" Naturally she grew lonely ; I can see now how very 
lonely she must have been, with me writing away in- 
cessantly day and night, or else taking long walks 
alone, in order to work out in my mind the next chap- 
ters of the novel. There is no excuse for me what- 
ever. I had in my possession the great, the priceless 
thing, in Ruth's love — Oh, there's nothing like it in 
all the world — and I neglected it, I treated it as if 
it were a trivial thing, I took it for granted. I forgot 
that love is always a mutual thing, that it is a fire 
whose flames must be constantly watched and tended, 
that coldness and indifference will kill love quicker 
than anything else. I can never forgive myself, and 
I richly deserve all that has come. Only I want her 
back again; I want her." His voice died away into 
silence. After some time, he threw back his head 
with the air of one who has made a great resolve, as 
he said with clear-cut emphasis : 

" But I'm awake at last. I can still dream my 
dreams, only I have learned that dreams must come 
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true first in that which lies nearest at hand. Before 
I try to change the world again, I've got to make good 
in my love for Ruth." 

As he had been speaking, my heart had thrilled with 
intensest pride in him, for I saw that the real man I 
loved was indeed awake at last. 

" What are you going to do ? " I inquired at length. 

" Do ? " he answered. " First of all, I'm going to 
find Ruth, if I have to scour the whole earth; I'm 
confident that she's somewhere on this planet, and I 
shall not rest until I discover her whereabouts. Then, 
Fm going to prove to her that our love is great enough 
to endure any criticism from any source, and that my 
happiness is dependent upon her. That's my first 
task. After that we will plan for the future." 

There was a ring in his voice and a determined look 
about his mouth that showed me he meant what he 
said; and I fancied I detected the old light beginning 
to shine once more in his eyes. I rose to my feet 
and extended both my hands. He grasped them 
tightly in his, as I said: 

" Frank, I'm with you to the finish in your resolve. 
We are going to find her, no matter where she may 
have gone. We'll never give up the search." 

We spent the rest of the evening making plans for 
continuing our search. I learned what he had already 
been doing, though vainly, and together we formu- 
lated a systematic policy of running down every pos- 
sible clue. For some reason, I never questioned the 
eventual success of our search. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

AS the days ran into weeks, however, without 
bringing any trace of the missing woman, I be- 
gan to feel that my earlier hopes had been over-san- 
guine, and that we had a much more difficult problem 
before us than we had realized at first. Every little 
while we would strike some clue that looked promis- 
ing, only to be disappointed as we ran it to earth. At 
these times it was pitiful to see Frank, when he was 
forced to admit that we had been following another 
blind alley. But it was wonderful to me that none 
of these disappointments seemed to master his spirit, 
for he was always ready to start out the next day 
more hopeful than ever. 

All search among Ruth's old friends, in the socialist 
club, among the garment workers, in the neighborhood 
where she had formerly lived, or at the settlement, 
proved unavailing. No one had seen her or heard 
anything of her. A skillfully worded advertisement 
inserted in the daily papers brought no response. In- 
quiry at steamship offices and railroad ticket offices, 
yielded no information whatever. The police, to 
whom Frank had gone at the outset, had made no dis- 
coveries worth while. Private detectives, both men 
and women, who had been employed on the case, had 
unearthed nothing. And still Frank was undismayed, 
and returned to his task with unflagging energy. 

2Q\ 
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One day Bud voiced a fear that of late had crept 
into my mind more than once, though I had scarcely 
dared to breathe it even to myself. 

" You don't think/' he said hesitatingly, " that she 
could have made way with herself, when her mind 
was sort of unbalanced?" 

" No, indeed," I had replied, conscious that I was 
denying my own secret fears, in denying him. " Be- 
sides, in that case they would have found the body by 
this time. I've been keeping my eye on the hospitals 
and the morgue, but I've found nothing in those places, 
and the police haven't reported any suicide that fits 
the case. I've searched the records almost daily." 

" It wouldn't be like Ruth to do such a thing," Bud 
had answered. " She's too strong a woman, and then, 
for his sake, she'd never do it; she loved him too 
much for that" I certainly agreed with him, though 
there were times when I wondered whether any of 
us realized how great had been her mental suffering 
during those many weeks, and whether it might not 
have unhinged her mind to the extent that anything 
would have been possible. 

By the end of the fifth week we had learned posi- 
tively nothing, though we had been prosecuting the 
search continually and had employed every known 
means of obtaining information. The strain was be- 
ginning to tell on Frank, in spite of his splendid cour- 
age, and Bud and I were feeling the need of a little 
rest as well. 

I felt satisfied that if she were still in the city, we 
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had exhausted all the means within our power of dis- 
covering her, and would be obliged to wait until some 
chance, or she herself, disclosed her hiding place. The 
field outside of the city was so vast, it was very hard 
to know where to begin. Frank remembered that she 
had spoken of some distant relatives living in Chicago, 
and he determined to begin the outside search in that 
city. 

It was while he was in Chicago that her letter came, 
which lifted me to the seventh heaven of joy, and 
justified all my previous intuitions as to the outcome. 
It was from Russia, and was addressed to me. 

" Dear Bob: 

" You may be surprised at hearing from me, but 
I can endure the suspense no longer. I must get some 
word from Frank. I am writing you in confidence 
which I know you will respect. I think you under- 
stand why I left him. It was not the feeling of his 
people toward me so much as the fact I came to feel 
that, unconsciously, he was gradually coming to share 
their feeling as to the mistake of our marriage. I 
couldn't bear to face the time when he should con- 
sciously come to share that feeling. So I left him. 
It was what they wanted me to do all along, but I 
would never have done it just to please them; it was 
only because I felt that some day it might contribute 
to his larger happiness. 

" I knew that if I remained in New York, he would 
try to find me, from a sense of duty if for no other 
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reason, and I didn't want that. So I determined to 
put the sea between us. I boarded the steamer the 
Sunday night I left him, under an assumed name, and 
we sailed early the next morning. I am all right in 
body, but my mind is rent asunder with the ceaseless 
conflict between love and duty. Oh, Bob, I wonder 
if even you can begin to guess how much I love him, 
my adorable dreamer. I thought I knew before, but 
these weeks away from him have revealed to me 
heights and depths of love that I never dreamed ex- 
isted. I reached the point where I felt I could not 
stand it to be near him and yet be conscious that I 
was not making him happy. But now, with these 
thousands of miles between us, I feel that I cannot 
stand it to be apart from him, unless I can hear from 
you that he is happy. If he is only happy, I can en- 
dure anything. 

" That is why I am writing to you, for I trust your 
judgment. You are our friend and you love us both, 
and I want you to answer me truly. Has my going 
away lifted the shadow from his dear life? Is he 
happier without me? Does he seem to need me or 
want me back? Did I do right in leaving him, or do 
you think it was a mistake ? I have been so perplexed 
for months now, trying to decide what was best for 
him. 

" When I left, I honestly thought I was doing the 
right thing. But lately, something has been whisper- 
ing to me that perhaps he needs me after all. The 
other night I had the most vivid dream in which I 
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seemed to bear him calling me through die darkness 
and across all these miles of space; and last night 
again I saw his dear face in a dream, and oh the lone- 
liness and suffering in his eyes has hanntrd me ever 
since, until I felt I just most write yon and have you 
tell me the truth. 

" So I leave it all with you, Bob. Our future rests 
in your hands. Does he love me still? Am I neces- 
sary to his happiness? Does he need, really need me? 
If you can honestly answer these questions in die af- 
firmative, you have my permission to teD him where 
I am, that is, somewhere in Russia. If he really 
wants me, he will know how to locate me. But if you 
cannot say ' Yes ' to these questions, I can trust you 
to keep my secret For if I was right in my reasons 
for leaving him, it would be only cruelty to both of 
us to attempt to bring us together again; let me re- 
main buried to him forever. But if I was wrong, and 
he still loves me and wants me, no power on earth or 

in heaven can keep us apart for long. 

" Ruth. 

When I had finished reading the letter for about 
the tenth time, I began to realize what a tremendous 
load had been lifted from my mind. Our search was 
over; the mysterious problem was solved at la$t; and 
she had left it all in my hands, to say the word that 
would reunite these two loving but anxious hearts. 

" Our future rests in your hands," I read again. 
Well, if it did, there was going to be no shadow of 
question about that future ; I would see to that Could 
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I honestly answer in the affirmative the questions die 
had put to me? I recalled that night in the apart- 
ment, when he paced the library floor and poured out 
his heart to me. I heard his words again: "I'm 
going to find her if I have to scour earth and heaven." 
I remembered these anxious weeks, during which he 
had scarcely eaten or slept, consumed by his longing 
for her, completely dominated by his determination to 
find her again at any cost. However he may have 
failed in the expression of his love in the past, I knew 
there was not the faintest doubt of the reality of his 
love now. I did not deliberate for a single instant as 
to what answer I could honestly give to her questions. 
I wanted to relieve the mental strain he had been 
under for so long, at the earliest possible moment, so 
I wired him at once at Chicago : " Ruth located. 
All well. Return at once." I knew that would bring 
him back post haste. Before he reached New York, 
I had concocted a harmless form of deception, that 
seemed to me to be justified, under all the circum- 
stances. I wanted him to start for Russia at once, but 
I had made up my mind not to show him Ruth's letter. 
It had been written me in confidence for one thing, and 
she had only given me permission to tell him that she 
was in Russia, though the letter was post-marked 
Moscow. The more I thought of it, the more anxious 
I became to have him find her without any direct as- 
sistance from either Ruth or me. I wanted him to 
feel that he had done it, that he had discovered her 
whereabouts for himself. Besides, I didn't want Ruth 
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to know Out he had seen the questions she had asked 
rne. I wanted her to be sore that whatever expres- 
sions of love he might have for her now, came di- 
rectly, spontaneously from his own heart, without sug- 
gestion from her. 

So I arranged with die cable company to fix me op 
a bogus message as follows: " How is Frank? Am 
welL Love to alL Rath." And we marked it as 
being sent from Moscow. I thought its wendin g 
stated or implied all it was necessary for him to know 
until he actually foond her. I met hhn on his return 
from Chicago and showed him this cable. He ap- 
peared like a different man. All the old fire seemed 
to have returned with the knowledge that she was safe 
and well, and he was consumed with impatience to set 
off on his journey at once. It would take several 
days, however, to secure passage, arrange for pass- 
ports and fix up his affairs so as to leave this country. 
And I had all I could do to curb his eagerness to be 
finally off for Russia. He was almost like a crazy 
man in his joy at her discovery and his impatience to 
join her again. 

" How do you account for her going to Russia? " 
I asked him as soon as we had escaped the crowd 

" It's the most natural thing in the world, now that 
we stop to think of it," he replied " The wonder is 
that we didn't think of it long ago. You see, she was 
born in Russia, near Warsaw/' 

" Do you know what relatives she has left over 
there ? " I asked. 
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" I have heard her mention an aunt or uncle, who 
formerly lived in Warsaw, but one of her cousins in 
Chicago told me that the family had moved to Mos- 
cow recently. The revolution has opened up new op- 
portunities for the Jew in Russia, you know. I am 
inclined to think that explains her cable being sent 
from Moscow. I feel sure she must be with them, or 
near them ; at least, that is where I am going to start 
my search." 

" It was the natural thing for her to do," I an- 
swered. " Instinctively her thoughts would turn to 
her native land, especially since she had relatives liv- 
ing there. Besides, you know how keen her interest 
was in the new Russia. You remember how often 
we've talked about the great changes taking place over 
there, and how eager she always was for any reliable 
news from Russia, or to hear any speaker who had 
recently returned from that country. We were very 
foolish not to have thought of all this before; it might 
have spared you all this suspense." 

"The idea had come to me more than once," he 
answered, " but I put it away, simply because I've felt 
that we would surely find her nearer home. But, as 
we gradually exhausted our resources here, without 
getting any tangible results, my thoughts turned in 
that direction more frequently, and while in Chicago 
I just about made up my mind to try Russia next At 
any rate, we are sure now that we are making no mis- 
take." 

" I only wish I could take the trip with you," I told 
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him, " but the paper seems to need me here just now. 
We can keep in touch with each other, however, and 
as soon as you locate her, I want you to be sure and 
cable. Bud and I will then have a celebration all our 



own." 



At last the interminable time of waiting was over, 
and I went down to the pier early one morning to see 
him off. As he waved farewell from the steamer's 
deck, I was sure this time — it was no mere fancy — 
that I saw the old shining light in his eyes once again. 
My dreamer of dreams had returned at last from his 
far country of suffering; and it was love that had 
wrought the wondrous miracle. 

Bud had been away on a trip for the paper while 
these important events had been taking place, and I 
had purposely kept him uninformed of Ruth's letter. 
I wanted the pleasure of breaking the news to him 
gently on his return. When he did come back, I 
simply told him at first that Frank had gone to Russia 
on a slight clue. He seemed greatly surprised. 

" The sea voyage will no doubt do him good," he 
said, "but between you and me, he's off on a wild- 
goose chase. It's wonderful, however, the way he 
keeps up courage after all the disappointments he's 
had. Gee ! but I do wish he could find her. It's cer- 
tainly broken up our happy family, Bob, and I'm be-* 
ginning to think that we'll never see poor Ruth again." 
At last I could keep it back no longer, and told him 
the whole story. 

" My, but you're a deep one," he ejaculated. " And 
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you could keep a secret like that for two whole weeks ? 
It's beyond me." But when I had finally convinced 
him that Frank would find Ruth waiting for him as 
soon as he reached Moscow, that I had cabled and 
told her his sailing date and when she could expect 
him and, to use his favorite expression, that it was all 
over now but the shouting, provided the ship did not 
founder on the way across, his joy knew no bounds. 

" Dear old Frank," he said, " he certainly deserves 
all that's coming to him, after what he has been 
through. How do you suppose they will fix things up 
between them?" 

u There will be no fixing of things up, for it's al- 
ready been fixed. Frank has found himself, he's 
learned his lesson, and a pretty tougli lesson it's been 
too ; but he's dead sure of his love for Ruth now, and 
he is never going to repeat the mistakes he has made 
in the past, when it f omes to her. As for Ruth, she 
knows now that no family nor any one else can ever 
come between her and Frank, unless she lets them. 
Her suffering, as well as his, has brought her at last 
the consciousness of his genuine love, which is all she 
has craved. Unless I'm mightily mistaken, there's 
going to be a glad reunion in Moscow in a few days, 
with no criminations or recriminations on either side. 
They will start all over with a clean slate, and also, 
with a deeper appreciation of the meaning and depth 
of their love than either of them has had before." 

"When do you suppose they'll be back?" asked 
Bud. 
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" Ask me something easy. How do you expect me 
to know their plans? They may decide to take an 
extended honeymoon trip before they return, for all 
I know." 

" Do you think Frank will go on with his writing 
when he returns ?" continued my inquisitor. 

" My dear friend," I returned blandly, " why don't 
you interview them at the pier on their arrival, and 
get all the facts first-hand for yourself? All I know 
is that he has taken the manuscript of his story along 
with him, though he hasn't touched it since the day 
Ruth disappeared. He said he might do something 
with it on the voyage over, just to kill time. If he 
doesn't do it before he reaches Moscow, I'm inclined 
to think he will never finish his story, at least, in its 
manuscript form. It may be completed, however, 
much more satisfactorily by Life." Bud looked at me 
curiously. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

IT is needless to say I was literally counting the 
days until Frank should reach his destination. 
He had planned to go to Moscow first and then, if he 
learned nothing from Ruth's relatives there, he would 
go on to Warsaw, her old home. I knew, however, 
that he would not get farther than Moscow, at least 
for the present. He had promised to cable as soon 
as he ran across any definite word; so I tried to keep 
my soul in patience, pending the arrival of the cable. 

I had written Ruth immediately on the receipt of her 
letter, sending it to the address she gave near Moscow ; 
from what I told her, I had no question but that she 
would approve of my " judgment " in sending Frank 
to Russia. I itried to let her see him through my eyes, 
as I had been seeing him every day now for more than 
five weeks — the man completely dominated by his 
passion for her, his determination to find her at any 
cost, and his resolve to make her understand that his 
happiness was alone dependent upon her. I let her 
know how bitter had been his self-condemnation for 
his seeming indifference and apparent negleot, and how 
fully conscious he was now of the meaning of her 
love in his life, and of his deep desire to make amends 
for his failures in the past. 

I did not refrain from reproaching her for what ishe 
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had done, even though I saw it was all gu expect me 
out for the best in the end. I sought to rfteke an 
see that she had not played the game faultlessly a ^ 
more than he, that she had deserted him whenN 
really needed her most, though he didn't realize it aV 
the time ; that if she had only been a little more patient ^ 
and forbearing with him, she would have discovered 
all she now knew without the terrific experience of 
pain through which her conduct had obliged them 
both to pass. 

But I ended by reminding her that "all's well that 
ends well," and that she should be very thankful that 
her desperate course had not turned out any more 
tragically for either of them. Now that she had him 
again, or would have in a few days, I urged her to 
remember that Life was what they made it; it didn't 
depend on other people or external conditions; and if 
this world, as it was constituted, didn't approve of 
their love, it was their privilege to build a world of 
their own that would approve. 

While waiting for some word from Russia, I found 
myself reflecting frequently on the strange way the 
drama of these two lives had been unfolding. 

As I had followed the course of this man who was 
honestly trying to live out what had come to him, I 
had seen him, at first, surprised by the apparent lack 
of understanding on the part of those who stood clos- 
est to him and from whom he had the right to expect 
the most. This surprise had gradually deepened into 
amazement, as he discovered how few were the points 
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of sympathetic contact in the country for whose ideals 
he had been willing to give his very life. Then had 
come the inevitable sense of spiritual loneliness, in an 
age and amid a society where he felt himself to be 
an alien and a stranger. At just this critical moment 
he had found the great love and, through the sympa- 
thetic companionship and stimulus of a kindred mind, 
he had thrown himself, heart and soul, into the strug- 
gle for what he deemed simple justice in the lives of 
the workers at the factory. Finally, I had seen him 
baffled in his plans, defeated in his hopes, beaten in 
his untiring efforts; all his beautiful dreams lying in 
ruins, while his heart was crushed within him. And 
then, while lying prostrate, bruised and stunned spirit- 
ually, and dumbly unresponsive even to love's ad- 
vances, I had seen the subtle forces that had been 
seeking ever so adroitly to come between husband and 
wife reach the climax of their power and actually 
succeed in driving the wife from his side, bringing 
the seeming failure of even his loftiest dream. 

But this had not been the end. I had seen him lift 
his head once again from amid the ruins of his dreams. 
I had seen him emerge from the failures of his broken 
hopes and baffled plans, with new courage in his heart 
and grim determination in his face. As I recalled my 
last glimpse of him, waving farewell from the deck 
of the steamer as it moved slowly out into the channel, 
I remembered that I had seen the old wondrous shin- 
ing in his eyes, and I knew that my dreamer had come 
back stronger and nobler than before. 
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The old words, " purified as by fire/' rang in my 
ears whenever I thought of him these days. And I 
rejoiced that whatever real mistakes he might have 
made in dealing with Life, Life, in strange and pain- 
ful ways, had been doing wondrous things for him. 
I also knew that the end was not yet. There were 
loftier heights yet to be scaled, and all that had gone 
before had but fitted him for the further climbing. 

I asked Bud one day how the Barrs were taking the 
recent developments. He told me he had not seen 
much of them of late; but he had called soon after 
Ruth's disappearance, and their general attitude of " I 
told you so," as if they had expected nothing else from 
a girl of " her bringing up," had fairly sickened him, 
knowing as he did how earnestly Mrs. Barr had 
worked to bring about that very result. They had 
been most solicitous for Frank and had tried to have 
him come back ito the house, but he had insisted on be- 
ing left alone in the apartment. Underneath all their 
expressions of " deep sympathy for poor Frank," Bud 
said he detected an ill-concealed satisfaction that Ruth 
has disappeared, and as time had gone on they had 
been urging Frank more and more openly to give up 
the search ; but he had paid no attention either to their 
sympathy or their advice. 

When he finally told them that he had decided to 
go to Russia to continue the search over there, they 
seemed nonplussed at first, and then had become very 
angry at what they called "his perfectly absurd at- 
tempts to find a woman who had shown by her actions 
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that she really cared nothing for him. Just some 
more of Frank's romantic foolishness." Bud said, 
however, he didn't think they actually believed Frank 
had a ghost of a show of finding her in Russia or 
anywhere else, and the surprise of their lives was com- 
ing when they learned that the reunion had really 
taken place. 

" How do you think they'll hitch with the family 
when they once get back?" Bud had asked. 

"I don't know and I don't care," I had replied. 
" Moreover, I don't think the attitude of the family 
will make any particular difference to either of them 
after they return ; their love has gotten beyond that at 
last. I think they are ready to live their own lives 
from now on, regardless of what anybody may say 
or do. That is one of the gains this separation has 
brought. You wait and see if I am not right," I added 
almost defiantly ; " there's been too much butting into 
their private affairs by other people. It's what has 
made all the trouble in the past; but that's all over 
now." 

But the thing I was most interested in and about 
which I speculated considerably, was where Frank 
would make his contact with Life when he did return 
home. Where would he find his place and to what 
activities would he devote his energy? He had gone 
down to defeat, but he had not surrendered; and I 
knew him well enough to predict that when he did 
come back he would bring with him all his dreams of 
a new life in a new world, only made still more clear 
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and strong by all he had been through. The question 
that puzzled me most was what he would do with 
these glorious dreams that did not seem to fit in with 
the prevailing spirit of the times? 

It was open ito him, of course, to compromise with 
his ideals, thus accommodating his dreams to the age ; 
in one form or another, this is what most of us ac- 
tually do in the end. But was he the type of man 
who could compromise with his ideals for the sake 
of getting on harmoniously? Did he not rather be- 
long ito that distinguished line of select souls who, in 
every age and clime, would rather go down to what 
the world calls defeat than lower their standards one 
whit? Besides, did I want to see him joining the 
great majority to whom life always means compro- 
mise? 

Then again, there was his writing in which he had 
taken such a profound interest of late. Might not 
that offer a real field for his talents* affording him the 
opportunity to help by his pen in the emancipation of 
men from ideals that had grown obsolete, from ideas 
that had become mere superstitions, from a selfishness 
that meant slavery to the human spirit? Unquestion- 
ably he possessed the gifts for writing; might not that 
prove to be his real field? I knew the story he was 
now writing grew out of the hunger of his own soul 
to find a place where he might stand in a world like 
this, and honestly do the work he believed it had been 
given him to do. But if it was not to be in the field 
of writing, I was sure I would have preferred to see 
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him return to the University atmosphere, where he 
might enjoy the freedom of teaching to aspiring 
youth, the high ideals and broad philosophy of life he 
had come to hold. 

I remembered the plan he had once proposed, of 
going into some factory, beginning at the bottom and 
working his way up. Somehow, this did not appeal 
to me especially; though I saw the opportunity it af- 
forded for personal contact with the workers and 
helping to shape their ideals. He could undoubtedly 
become a strong leader among them, but could he do 
his best work there? Would he not meet, in other 
forms perhaps, the same essential indifference and 
blindness and even hostility that he had found else- 
where? Besides, would he find happiness there? 

Suddenly, it struck me with a kind of shock : Why 
should it be so difficult to find a place in the world 
where a man, whose only fault seemed to be that he 
was a " pure idealist/' could do his real work effectually 
and well? Was it not a rather sad commentary on 
the world that, after all these centuries of ideal teach- 
ings by great and noble souls, we still had to apologize 
for the idealist, still called him " impractical and vi- 
sionary," and still felt there was no real place for him 
in the practical world of affairs? Was it always go- 
ing to be true that, to men in general, the church or 
the college was the only fit place for the idealist, safe 
places where we put them carefully away from the real 
world of problems and of needs? I knew that the 
world had always stoned its prophets in their own 
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generation and then in a later age, had generously 
erected beautiful monuments to their memory. But 
must it always be so? Would we never learn the 
lessons from the sad mistakes of our fathers? Would 
the time never come when we would recognize and 
hail with joy the prophet sent to our own generation, 
as one chosen to lead us to broader vision and higher 
vantage ground? I kept coming back to these and 
similar questions, as I waited for word from Russia. 
Then, at last, when my patience was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, I received the brief but meaningful cable: 

" Bob. I have found her. Wish us all joy. 
Frank." 

As I re-read the significant message, my heart beat 
more quickly. Whatever the future might involve for 
them, I knew they had now found the priceless thing 
that would never be taken from them again. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

WHILE the cable message quieted the impatience 
of my heart, it did not satisfy the curiosity I 
felt as to what lay before them, now that they had re- 
discovered their love; and I soon found myself eagerly 
scanning the mail for some letter post-marked Russia. 
Ruth's letter came first and, as it appeared rather 
bulky, I put it carefully away in my pocket, until the 
noon hour should give me the opportunity to peruse it 
alone and undisturbed. 

The first pages were given to the expression of the 
natural exuberance of feeling that I suppose would 
always fill a woman's heart when she has been re- 
united with the man whom she loves better than life 
itself. I had expected some such outpouring of her 
gratitude, but my chief interest in the letter lay in 
what came farther on. 

" It has all come true again," she wrote, " our beau- 
tiful dream has come back to us. We were asleep 
when we dreamed of love before, but we are awake 
at last and our dream has become a living reality. 
You were right to reproach me, my friend, and all 
you said was only too true. I did fail him when he 
needed me most ; I can never forgive myself for what 
I did, now that I see how he has suffered. But I see 
now where I was wrong. My love for him, strong 
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as it was, did not reach the heights of unselfishness. 
It not only gave, but it asked in return, it demanded 
even while it gave. I thought it was his happiness I 
craved above all things; I said so to myself. But I 
was self-deceived; it was his love I wanted most, his 
love, too, expressed in a certain way. That shows 
how selfish and unworthy my love has really been in 
the past. 

" I wasn't big enough to understand him, to see 
why he was so self-absorbed as apparently to neglect 
me, to appreciate the mental burdens he was carrying 
and the personal problems he was facing. I can see 
now that his reserve and reticence which seemed to be 
shutting me out of his deepest life were really, though 
perhaps he was unconscious of it, the result of his 
instinct to spare me the inner conflict that was assail- 
ing him. 

" I should have been content, under all the condi- 
tions, to take as much or as little as he had to give, 
satisfied to have him ask much or little from me. 
Then my love would have been worthy of him, asking 
nothing, but giving all. As it was, my love was petty 
and small and exacting and tinged throughout with 
selfishness. So I failed. But my sense of failure, 
and all I have suffered in consequence, have purged 
my heart of all save the one great desire to be to him 
in the days to come all I have failed to be to him in 
the past." I felt that she was condemning herself far 
too harshly; but I also knew that her confession of 
failure had long since been matched by one from him ; 
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and a mutual confession is always good for the souls 
of both parties concerned. 

" Let me tell you. how he found me," she continued. 
" From your letter, I knew when he sailed from New 
York, but it was impossible to determine just when he 
would reach Moscow ; so there was more than a week 
when I was in a constant flutter of expectancy. At 
last, one day late in the afternoon when I was $done 
in the house, he came. As I opened the door, we 
stood there face to face. As I looked into his dear 
eyes, I knew in that first glance that all barriers and 
misunderstandings had been burned away, and that 
your judgment in sending him to Russia had been 
right. . . . Since then, it has been our honeymoon 
all over again ; or rather, it has been a wondrously new 
honeymoon in which there is no faintest trace of any 
shadow, for our love now is a tried and tested thing, 
whereas before it was more or less of an experiment. 
And, oh, Bob, we can never forget that it is to you to 
whom we are undyingly grateful. For, as I wrote 
you, our future lay in your hands ; and I want you to 
know that your good ' judgment ' has fixed eternally 
our future happiness." . . . 

There are certain extracts from Frank's letters, re- 
ceived during the next three months, that reveal the 
workings of his mind under the stimulus of his newly 
discovered love and the atmosphere of the awakening 
Russia. To me, they constitute a singularly interest- 
ing human document, whose significance will depend 
on the one who reads them. Naturally, to me who 
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love him for what he is and who would not have him 
one whit different, they possess a personal value that 
cannot be put into words. But I submit them here, 
in the full knowledge that he that hath eyes to see 
will see their deeper meaning. To all others, the 
story of our dreamer of dreams has already ended. 

" October 28th. 
" I cabled you that I had found her. The words 
contain vastly more than their surface meaning con- 
veys. I have indeed found her, the real Ruth, in a 
far deeper sense than I had ever found her before. I 
thought I knew her, but it was only the external wo- 
man I knew after all. My eyes were holden to the 
real woman who has now been revealed to me. Bob, 
we men are not half worthy of such women. They 
shame us for our littleness, but they also stir in us a 
mighty aspiration to reach the heights where they 
stand in all their true nobility. ... I have glimpsed 
at last the meaning of a selfless love that dwarfs all 
the love I have ever known before, and makes me see 
how long a way I have yet to go, to even comprehend 
the length and breadth, the height and depth of wo- 
man's love for man. And it is through Ruth that I 
have caught the great vision." 

" November 10th. 

" You ask what we are doing with ourselves. Well, 

Ruth has her hands and heart full with her Jewish 

colony about which she has written you, while I — I 

am drinking in great draughts of a strange air that 
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exhilarates me curiously. It is like a mild form of 
intoxication that leaves me wondering at myself, at 
the thoughts and feelings aroused in me in this new 
Russia. It is nothing less than the atmosphere of a 
new world, and yet a world in which, for some strange 
reason, I feel profoundly at home. Here I have been, 
roaming the streets of Moscow day and night, with 
an interest that never seems to tire. I know nothing 
practically of the language, and yet I seem to be 
among my own people. There is a sense of brother- 
liness everywhere, on the streets, in the stores, in the 
homes we enter, at the meetings we attend, that can't 
be expressed in mere words. You just feel it in 
every one you meet. . . . The revolution has swept 
old institutions, old traditions, old forms and customs 
and manners into the discard. The people, generally 
speaking, act like a family that has moved into a neW 
community, before it has become accustomed to the 
new environment; they are trying earnestly, though 
sometimes awkwardly, to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions. But, in spite of all changes that 
have taken place, everybody seems to recognize that 
the fundamental thing, in the new order that is grad- 
ually coming into existence, is a practical sense of 
human brotherhood. They seem determined to cling 
to this at any cost. There is no place on this planet 
where a more interesting experiment is being worked 
out to-day than right here in Russia, an experiment 
that has to do with fundamental human relations. It 
is fascinating to watch developments." 
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" November 18th. 
" I have been re-reading Tolstoi on his native heath. 
Whether it is because I am in his own Russia, or in 
the new Russia of which he dreamed, I do not know, 
but the fact is that his writings have taken on a vastly 
deeper meaning for me than when I first read them 
in college. His later writings, especially, are fairly 
luminous in view of what has taken place in this old 
world in the last few years. How I wish he could 
know the extent to which his life work has prepared 
this Russian soil for the seeds of the new life that is 
now growing apace. Hated and feared alike, by both 
Czar and Church in his lifetime, he is easily the fore- 
most idol of the Russian people to-day. Yet I think 
I see clearly his limitations. His pronounced indi- 
vidualism blinded his eyes to the social vision that has 
gripped the world He saw no need of collective 
effort, and so bent his supreme energy in the direction 
of transforming the individual life merely, apart from 
its environment. This is good as far as it goes; but 
it does not go far enough, simply because society is not 
a heap of sand, but a living organism. It was this 
organic conception of society that he failed utterly 
to grasp, and that is why he left nothing behind him 
but his writings and the example of his life. These 
have been enough, however, to create a mighty trans- 
forming influence after his death, and even before." 

" November 26th. 
" Forgive me if I am writing you too often, but I 
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think I see why Tolstoi failed, even with his wife and 
children, in the kind of life he lived. He honestly 
tried to live the Christian life as he understood it, 
which meant for him the literal following of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. His 
failure proves to me that it can't be done successfully 
except in a Christian world, that is, in a society which 
is itself based on those same principles; any more 
than a plant can live out its true life successfully ex- 
cept in its proper environment. Isn't that the trouble, 
Bob, with religion ? We keep on preaching the beau- 
tiful ideals of Jesus to individual men and women, 
who discover soon enough that they can't be suc- 
cessfully translated into life and character in an un- 
christian society; so they either give the whole thing 
up, or else become hypocrites and compromise with 
the ideals. I suppose that is what we mean when we 
say, as we have been doing lately, that real Christianity 
has never yet been seriously tried in the world; we 
mean that its true principles have never yet been ap- 
plied to society as a whole. And until they are thus 
applied, the individual who tries honestly, like Tolstoi, 
to live the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
must of necessity fail. We've got to have the proper 
kind of an environment for that kind of a life. And 
it seems to me, that these Russian people are strug- 
gling, often blindly and foolishly, to create the true 
environment for the really Christian or brotherly in- 
dividual life." 
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" December ioth. 
" Bob, I am finding myself, at last, over here in 
Russia, strange as it may sound. I have been getting 
acquainted with a number of the men who are doing 
things here in Moscow. While my knowledge of the 
language is a limitation at present, still they have 
asked me to help them in the workingmen's council. 
Fm not sure whether it's my ideas, or my spirit, or 
my personality, but they have invited me to their 
meetings and seem to desire my counsel in the reor- 
ganization that is going on everywhere. It's a great 
opportunity, and I feel highly honored. I don't think 
I told you that at last I have become a real working- 
man myself, in one of the factories here where my 
services seem to be appreciated. It gives me a splen- 
did chance to see and hear what is going on among 
the rank and file of the people. And I want to tell 
you, my admiration of the average Russian is increas- 
ing steadily. Oh, they have made mistakes and they'll 
make a lot more before they get through; but that 
isn't strange when you remember the conditions of 
centuries out of which they have come. But, at heart, 
they are sound and sincere, and they are idealists too. 
I think that last appeals to me most of all." 

" December 26th. 

" You have asked me several times how my story 

was getting on. The fact is, I haven't touched it 

since the day Ruth left home. I did get it out on the 

steamer once, but — I put it away again, and I have 
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not looked at it since. I shall never finish the story, 
Bob, chiefly because I feel that Life is finishing it for 
me. The problem of the story, as you may recall, 
dealt with a man whose soul was on fire, but who 
found himself forced to live in a soulless world. The 
problem no longer interests me, for I am living now 
in a world that knows it has a soul and is feeling out 
earnestly toward a fuller, clearer consciousness of 
what that soul really means and how it may find richer 
and truer expression. Just living every day in such 
a world is accomplishing for me what I formerly be- 
lieved thinking might accomplish, in the solution of 
my problem. I am discovering over here, that it is 
not by thinking, so much as by living, that we gain 
the real solution of life's problems." 



« 



January 5th. 
You are wondering when we are coming back to 
New York again. It's hard to say, Bob. Ruth is 
more than ever absorbed in her work for the Jewish 
colonists, and I am becoming increasingly interested 
in my work at the factory and especially in my fellow 
workmen there. Besides, they have really made me 
feel that I am needed in the council. I am at last 
getting hold of the language, through the aid of a 
most efficient instructor, and in time hope to be able 
to use it for all practical purposes; whenever I speak 
at the meetings, however, it still has to be through an 
interpreter. . . . But back of these reasons that de- 
lay our return is a something I wish I could make 
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clear to you, or even to myself. I can't describe it, 
except to say that I seem to be in my own world over 
here. There is a sympathy, a freedom, an under- 
standing that I've never felt elsewhere. Perhaps it's 
because the atmosphere is congenial to my dreams, as 
you used to call them. I'm not afraid to dream them 
here, Bob, because everybody else is dreaming dreams 
too. They are not all the same dreams, and we often 
have lively discussions over the merits of our re- 
spective dreams. But it's permissible to dream; and 
that is the great thing after all. . . . What makes 
me feel so much at home in this strange land, is the 
fact that the people here are vastly more interested in 
things-as-they-are-to-be, than they are in things-as- 
they-have-been, or even in things-as-they-are. It is 
their expectant, forward look, their faith and courage 
in the future, that makes me love these people and / 
want to help them if I can. . . . My heart is in 
America, and I love her as I love no land under the 
sun ; and some day we are surely coming back to New 
York. But just now, they seem to need me and care 
for my dreams here in Russia more than in my own 
country. Perhaps the fault is mine. I may have 
blundered in attempting to translate my dreams into 
the concrete. I know I made mistakes. But my ex- 
periences here in the new world that is forming should 
help in my development, so that when I do return to 
America I may be able to do my work more effec- 
tively. That at least is my earnest hope." 
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EPILOGUE 

I HAD just read Bud the last letter from Frank, 
dated January 5th. 

" So we are not to see them again for an indefinite 
period," he said. 

That's the way I understand his letter," I replied. 
It's hard luck for us," he said mournfully. " He 
has a few friends over here who need him, whether 
his father's factory does or not. I think he might 
have considered us a little." A moment later he 
added : 

" I don't blame him though. Think what it must 
mean to a man like him to be with people who do un- 
derstand and appreciate the things he stands for, and 
to be in an atmosphere where he can do his real work 
untrammeled by all the conventions. We're dead 
slow over here, if you want to know it, and we don't 
know a real man when we see him. That's the 
trouble with us." I had been watching him curiously. 
I think he was somewhat startled by the question I 
put to him. 

" Bud," I said, " tell me what Frank Barr means to 
you." 

" Why," he stammered, " what do you mean? He's 
my best friend." 
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" No, I mean deeper than that ; what does his life 
mean to you? " He looked at me earnestly, as if try- 
ing to grasp the real import of my question; then he 
said, deliberately: 

" He means- a big ideal. He's the kind of man I'd 
like to be, only I can't. But he keeps me from going 
stale, whenever I think of him. I'd hate to think of 
this world, if somewhere, even in Russia, there wasn't 
a place for a man like Frank Barr. He seems to 
make all the rest of- it worth while." I leaned over 
the table and seized his hand in a strong clasp, as I 
replied: 

" Let me tell you what he is to me, Bud. He's my 
faith in God and in human nature. For so long as 
this old world can produce one sincere dreamer of 
dreams like Frank Barr, I know that God has not for- 
gotten His world, and that He hasn't altogether lost 
His hope for humanity. Because of Frank Barr and 
others like him, I dare to hope for the future." 

And then Bud murmured softly the lines Frank had 
one day given him, so softly that I bent my head on 
my hands to catch the words : 

"The dreamer dies, but never dies the dream. 
Though Death shall call the whirlwind to his aid, 
Enlist men's passions, trick their hearts with hate, 
Still shall the vision live. Say nevermore 
That dreams are fragile things. What else endures 
Of all this broken world save only dreams?" 

THE END 
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